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Affairs at Washington 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple 


ARCH is the month that marks the beginning 
of presidential administrations. The date of 
Inaugurations still remains in the blustery 
days when blizzards come with periodic regu- 
larity at the capital. The initial twelve 
months of the Hoover occupancy of the chair 
of the Chief Executive 
of the country have in- 
troduced a series of 
blows and squalls in- 
cluding a stock crash 

that required a cool-headed pilot. 

Consequently a confidence prevails 

that the good ship of state is sail- 

ing on. The London Conference 
has made good progress and the 

American delegation have without 

an exception proven men of the 

right calibre to meet the issues and 

obtain results that will register a 

move forward in international af- 

fairs for the first year of the 

Hoover administration, for which 

credit is due to leaders in all polit- 

ical parties or blocs. 

*k * ok 


FFECTIONATE and appre- 
A ciative were the tributes paid 

Chief Justice William How- 
ard Taft onhisretirementfrom the 
Bench. It controverted the old say- 
ing concerning the ingratitude of 
Republics. In a life-time devoted 
to public service, occupying the 
highest positions of trust, Mr. Taft 
has left a record almost unparal- 
leled in scope and range of su- 
preme public responsibilities. It 
was fitting that he should have 
been succeeded by Charles Evans 
Hughes, who had already served 
on the Supreme bench and ful- 
filled public duties similar to 
those of his predecessor, and 
had, for a few hours at least 
been considered a president-elect in 
November 1916. The Washington 
conference marked the beginning 
of the question of naval disarma- 
ment, that was under the direction 
of Mr. Hughes, whose wide and 
vivid experience fits him for ripe 
judgments that will launch a not- 
able era in American jurispru- 
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dence to meet the new problems that turn up on the Con- 
stitutional horizon. The “‘tempest-in-a-teapot”’ opposition 
to his confirmation by the Senate did not seem to meet 
with any degree of popular approval—even among the 
pinkest of radicals. Charles Evans Hughes still remains 
the ever-faithful public servant and high-minded citizen. 





A Snapshot of President Hoover and Chief Justice Hughes 
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HILE the eyes of the world were focused on her 
distinguished husband as the author of the fam- 
ous Peace Pact, Mrs. Frank B. Kellogg continued 

on in the even tenor of her ways as a hostess and help- 
mate, as in the days when as Clara M. Cook of Rochester, 
Minn., the home of the Mayos, she decided to join her 





Mrs. Frank B. Kellogg, wife of the former Secretary 
of State 


fortunes and share the future of Frank Billings Kellogg. 
She has no terrors of the impressions created by Sinclair 
Lewis in his Main Street picture of a town in her native 
state. The home folks are just as much to her as the 
distinguished celebrities that she has met in the contact 
of royal courts or international conferences. She has been 
with her husband in his conference work in all parts of 
the world, extending the length and breadth of the west- 


ern continent and Europe. 
°K ok * 

~ firming the convictions of an optimist. When I 

awoke by the “Dawn’s Early Light” on a January 
morning, 1930, and heard the voice of King George the 
Fifth delivering a speech from the Throne, I jumped out 
of bed to the refrain of the Star Spangled Banner. One 
of millions I had actually recognized a voice that I 
heard in 1894. At that time I met the Prince of 
Wales at Weybridge, England, while he was attending 
the funeral of Compte de Paris the Bourbon heir ap- 
parent of the French throne. The big blue eyes and 
well modulated Oxford tones of a Prince of Royal blood, 
then impressed a flag-waving American youth. As I lay 
quiet listening to the royal speech, of this self-same 
Prince, after turning on the radio, I visioned the hall 
of the House of Lords where he was speaking. On the 
walls were great paintings of Nelson of Trafalgar and 
Wellington at Waterloo, significantly portraying the 
bloodshed of warfare as well as the glory of victory. 


WIFT moving events of these stirring times are con- 


Himself Naval-trained, King George must have felt what 
the sacrifice that the reduction of the Navy would mean 
to those who had spent their lives under the ensign. 


* * * 


ATRICK Henry would have turned in his grave if 
he could have heard the successor of George the 
Third greeting the descendants of the colonists like 
old neighbors and friends. The address of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald with its decided accent was worthy of a modern 
Premier,—he gave full credit of this epoch making event 
to the President of the United States. When the welcome 
of this first skirmish line of the Peace Pact phalanx was 
completed, I jumped out of bed more of an optimist than 
ever and stood at attention while the bands played “God 
Save the King!” With the music I sang the words “My 
Country ’Tis of Thee, Sweet Land of Liberty,” but in- 
terpolated a hearty echo of good will. The world is 
coming closer together through Radio and developing the 
kinship of humanity thru the spoken word. A mother’s 
voice gives all humanity the first communication of affec- 
tion in the command for Peace and love. The event radi- 
ating a new policy for the Nations of the world in the 
outlawry of war, heralds the dawn of a golden era of 
friendliness, which is all that the world needs to adjust 
the troubles that brings the clouds of pessimism and 
despair in the debacle of bloodshed. While human nature 
will remain liable to the natural outbursts of temper, the 
future promises a control of the mob passions which has 
always been associated with the terrors of barbaric im- 
pulse and marks some of the forward movements of 
civilization of the past. 





Miss Florence Rice, daughter of the well-known 
sports writer, Grantland Rice, who made her 
stage debut in “June Moon” at Poli’s 
Theatre in Washington 


NEW and imposing fraternity has been discov- 
ered, involving sports writers. On the eligible list 
is Mr. Grantland Rice, but his daughter Florence 
has taken to the stage, and made her debut in “June 
Moon” produced at the Poli’s Theatre in Washington last 
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fall. She has proved to be very popular in Washington 
and was the honored guest at many social functions given 
by the younger set in their favorite rendezvous at the 
Mayflower. The fact that one of her father’s fraternity 
was a co-author of the play indicated that her close con- 
tact with an eminent writer on sports gave her a sense 
of the dramatic, for after all, popular sports appeal more 
strongly to the people today than any other one form of 
entertainment, so that the production of “June Moon” 
may be counted as a sort of alliance of the arts and a 
creditable record for the daughter of Grantland Rice in 
her theatrical ambitions. 


* * * 


‘EN Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur is seen in the group 
W members of Hoover’s Cabinet, he looms physi- 

sally far above the others in height, and wherever 
he goes conveys the impression of a strong personality. 
A close personal friend of President Hoover, extending 
over many years, he has already made a record in his 
work that has proven his stature as an executive. Some- 
how I always think of Abraham Lincoln when I see him, 
because one feels that his pre-eminent quality is that of 
common-sense infused with idealism and understanding 
of the other fellow. He insists on “pointing a moral 
and adorning a tale” with a humorous story which ex- 
plains some of his supreme qualifications as a physician. 
He has a way of adjusting things on an equitable basis, 
as he solved the question of tuition at the Stanford 
University as president. While the purpose was to have 
a free university, necessity demanded an additional in- 





Mrs. Ray Lyman Wilbur 


come to care for growing needs, so he evolved a plan of 
making the affluent pay cash and the others, struggling 
but earnest lads, pay their way in longtime notes. He 
comes of the sturdy New,England stock that followed 
Roger Williams to the Providence plantation revolting 
against Puritanical rule. Although born in the state of 


Iowa, at Boonesboro, Secretary Wilbur spent the stirring 
days of his youth on the plains of North Dakota and after 
a struggle with tumbleweeds, mustard grass and drought, 
the family moved to Southern California where young 
Wilbur began his college education at seventeen on his 
own hook. Here is where he met another young student 





Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur 


soliciting laundry to help pay his way. Then and there 
began the friendship between President Hoover and his 
Cabinet adviser. In 1898 he was married to Margaret 
May Blake of San Francisco and merrily insists that this 
was the time when his real serious life work was begun. 
Mrs. Wilbur has proven one of the most gracious and 
popular hostesses in the Cabinet circle and has that 
motherly and kindly way that is associated with one who 
has reared a sturdy family of five children, three sons 
and two daughters, with two of the sons following in 
the footsteps of their father, taking up a medical career. 
Their home at the Mayflower continues to have the atmos- 
phere of the sort of a home that is made by “heaps of 
livin’”’ as the poet Edgar A. Guest would have it in his 
classical verse. 


* * * 


OLKS are just folks, people are just people the world 
Fk over. When we come to understand each other and 
then ourselves as well, the world will awaken to the 

fact that in the sunshine of hope that “springs eternal 
within the human breast,” has come the omnipresent and 
all pervading peace sentiment of the times. Some- 
how I believe this irredeemable and irreclaimable optim- 
ism is dominant in the minds of world leaders. Nations, 
corporations and organizations of every sort are now rec- 
organizing peace policies in all relations as para- 
mount in the conduct of everyday affairs. The human 
equation counts more than ever in the solution of prob- 
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lems. This same impulse which we are all dealing with 
is the same as those involved in every phase of lead- 
ership. In the proportion that we have and recognize 
the right leadership, the vexatious questions are met and 





Ring Lardner, celebrated Humorist, co-author with 
George Kaufman of the play “June Moon” 


handled without the disruption and the disaster that fol- 
lows contests which are after all only quarrels in which 
two or more parties must participate. With radio, avia- 
tion, talking pictures, television and all other agencies 
annihilating space, quickening communication and lead- 
ing to a wider distribution of the benefits of human com- 
forts, the people in every quarter of the globe are begin- 
ning to understand the spirit of the times as exemplified 
in the new world civilization without the necessity of a 
common language because they are reaching a common 
understanding. The confusion of tongues, languages, tra- 
ditions and racial prejudices is eliminated when the chil- 
dren universally can understand what Lindbergh’s flight 
meant to the world and can follow motion pictures with- 
out captions, to say nothing of hearing the music and 
voices from foreign lands, day after day and night after 
night through the newly developed channels. 


* * * 


HERE was comment in appropriate vernacular that 
must have sounded familiar to Ring Lardner as he 
ambled through the lobby of the Mayflower. He 

attracted more attention than a newly-elected bachelor 
congressman. Now he has the dignity of a playwright as 
well as being known as a confirmed humorist. His play 
“June Moon” which he wrote in collaboration with 
George Kaufman has proven that it will not be many 
moons before he will blossom as a dramatist, which is 
supposed to be one notch higher than a mere playwright. 
Mr. Ring Lardner’s comments on affairs at Washington 
would be most interesting, if they could be given just as 
they come to his mind, without undergoing the process of 
elimination and editing which spoils many a good story 
in giving impressions or chronicling events in Washing- 


ton. He did not offer a biographical sketch to the editor 
of the Congressional Record, but the fact remains that 
he was born in Niles, Michigan in 1885, and started as a 
reporter in South Bend, where is located the Notre Dame 
football team. His home is at East Hampton, Long 
Island, where he wrote one of his many popular books en- 
titled “Love Nest.” 


* * * 


INCE his appointment as a member of the Federal! 
Farm Board, Mr. Charles C. Teague has concentrat- 
ed his efforts upon one of the dominant problems of 

the times. His experience as president of the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange and the Walnut Association, 
has given him an insight into marketing conditions that 
has proven very valuable in his new work. His home is 
in Santa Paula, California, but Mrs. Teague has come on 
to Washington to join her husband during the years that 
he is devoted intensely and exclusively to the conditions 
looking to the betterment of the people who are trying 
to make a living out of the soil. His acquaintanceship 
with agriculturists and horticulturists in all parts of the 
country has served to keep him well posted on the prac- 
tical application of new ideas and suggestions that will 
inure to the interests of not only the tillers of the soil 
alone, but to the consuming public as well, in the elim- 
ination of unnecessary costs in marketing. 


* * * 


HE cable from President Hoover to Pascual Ortiz 
Rubio on the occasion of his inauguration as Presi- 
dent of Mexico in February marked a new era of 

good feeling between the sister Republics. The recent 
visit of Ortiz Rubio to this country was more than a ges- 
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Hon. C. C. Teague, member of the Federal 
Farm Board 


ture. The growth of good feeling was emphasized by the 
presence of several thousand American business men at 
the inauguration ceremonies. It was an evidence of gain- 
ing confidence on the part of the United States in the 
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established government in Mexico, that has now wit- 
nessed the recent orderly succession to the presidency of 
Mexico without a revolution. 


bo 3 ok 


~ ENEALOGISTS in Washington have pronounced 
? Ortiz Rubio the new President of Mexico as 
an American of America. In his veins flows the 
blood of people who built up the Aztec civilization long 
before the discovery of America. He is a ruler by right 
of birth as well as the electoral vote giving him an over- 
whelming majority as President on November 17, 1929, 
to fill the unexpired term of the late President Obregon. 
The new President of Mexico is a direct descendent of 
Tzintzicha, last of the nineteen Tarascan monarchs, ruling 
over the second strongest kingdom of the Aztec Empire, 
conquered by Hernan Cortez in the sixteenth century. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, Ortiz Rubio is hailed as a 
Radical who seeks to achieve his ideals through peaceful 
methods. He declares an end to the absolutist idea of 
private property in Mexico and seeks to establish a ‘“‘Soc- 
ial government” in the interest of the masses. In his in- 
augural address he declared with a sincerity that carried 
conviction “My Government never will lose sight of the 
work it is pledged to carry out. Restoration of conserva- 
tive or even moderate men and systems is impossible, be- 
cause the country is heart and soul intent on the radical 
work of restoring to the race its heritage. The revolu- 
tion has brought its own morale, its own justice, its own 
policies, in short, its own conception of life. My Gov- 
ernment will be eminently revolutionary. 

“Mexico enjoys cordial relations with the outside world 
and particularly with the United States. It is an aus- 
picious occasion for getting down to the solid work of re- 
construction, and in this I ask the help of all Mexicans, 
at home and abroad, to co-operate with whatever means 
are within their power toward the progress and pros- 
perity of the nation. On the other hand, the ‘counter- 
revolutionists’ must understand that the social movement 
championed by the revolutionary Government of Mexico 
is a consummated fact.” ‘ . i 

HERE is always 

a fascination 

and a charm 
associated with the 
legations and embas- 
sies of Spain and the 
South American 
countries. The in- 
fluence of Espana as 
a mother country is 
pronounced in lan- 
guage and customs. 
The Republic of Ecu- 
ador located on the 
Equator has sent Dr. 
Homero de Viteri as 
Minister to succeed 
Senor Don Gonzalo 
Zaldumbide, who was 
called back to Ecu- 
ador by President 
Ayora to assume the 
portfolio in his cab- 
inet as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Dr. 
and Senora de Viteri 
are very enthusiastic 
concerning the _in- 
creased number of 
Americans who are 
visiting their coun- 
try en route to the 
West Coast and Aus- 





ever in the United States, because of the fine transporta- 
tion facilities accorded by the Panama Canal. In fact, 
they now have their own steamship lines to New York 
City, bringing this gateway country through which the 
Spanish conquerors passed on their way to conquer Peru 
and share in the wealth of the Incas and the earlier civil- 
ization which has always aroused the interest of his- 
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Mrs. Walter F. Brown, wife of the Postmaster 
General 


torians to find the key that will colve the mystery and 
unfold the full story of the romance of this earliest civil- 
ization on the western contineni. 


* * * 


T has been a busy social season for the wives of the 
members of the President’s cabinet. Whether at a 
diplomatic reception or at a church social or tea in 

her home town of Toledo, Ohio, Katherine Hafer Brown, 
born in Cincinnati, has always been a loyal Buckeye. In 
the activities of her husband Walter Folger Brown, now 
the Postmaster General of the United States, she has kept 
in touch with all the political phases of politics in Ohio, 
which is some proposition. She is especially interested 
in the Toledo Children’s Home work wherever she may be 
and knows how to grace official functions with her hus- 
band who has been very active in politics since the day 
he hung out his shingle as a lawyer with his father’s 
firm. Mr. Brown has been very close to Herbert Hoover 
in the work of the Department of Commerce and his 
promotion to a seat in the Cabinet was a recognition of 
confidence and efficiency. 


* ok * 
ERELY reviewing the committee assignment of 
Senator John B. Kendrick of Wyoming which in- 


cludes Agriculture, Appropriations, Indian Af- 
fairs, Irrigation and Reclamation and Public Lands and 


Setevis de Viteri, wite of the newly tralia. The products Surveys, one wonders that he haseven the time to respond 
appointed minister from of Ecuador are find- to rollcalls. While he was born in Texas, Senator Kend- 
Ecuador ing more favor than 


rick bears a name that appears in the burying ground 
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of the first Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools, but soon was attracted to the 
free and adventuresome life of the west and became the 
owner of one of 
the largest range 
ranches in the 
country. He serv- 
ed in the State 
Senate and as 
governor of Wy- 
oming, and when 
first nominated as 
United States 
Senator in the 
primaries in 1916 
he had the dis- 
tinction of win- 
ning in a battle of 
the ballots on 
which his name 
was not printed, 
but was written 
in by the majority 
of voters in Wy- 
oming. His home 
is at Sheridan, 
not far from the 
Yellowstone 
Park, but his 
ranches extend 
from Northern 
Wyoming far into 
Montana. His 
sturdy, rugged 
experience of life 
in the open is re- 
flected in the 
broad and com- 
prehensive way in 
which he ap- 
proaches public 
questions, either 
in the Committee Room or in debate on the floor of the 


Senate. 
A chief executive of Mexico surprised those who met 
him as a scientific, scholarly man devoted to ideals 
and free from personal vanity. In his opening address 
he reveals the type of leadership needed for the times 
and fully justified the unusual courtesies extended by 
President Hoover, who shattered precedents, by return- 
ing Ortiz Rubio’s call when he visited the national capi- 
tal. In the following declaration made in his first official 
utterance, the calm and forward-looking purposes of his 
administration are outlined. 

“Properly prepared scientific men will be given prefer- 
ence in our Government, but they will be obliged to place 
all their efforts at the service of the revolutionary ideals, 
to build up a better country in which all Mexicans will 
enjoy the privilege of being considered men. Class dis- 
tinction will have to go, and the peoples populating the 
country will be fused to produce one race. 

“T will attack immediately such outstanding problems 
as infant mortality, now equaling almost half the birth 
rate; unemployment, by aiding the agricultural industry. 

“Mexico is large and rich enough to support six times 
its population and if most of the people so far have not 
been able to live in even relatively human conditions, it 
has been due to the absolutist conception of the regime of 
private prosperity, the profound division of classes and 
the deficient method of exploiting the country’s resources, 
plus certain political factors, all of which happily are 
being rectified by the revolutionary ideals. 

“The right to property is being transformed from an 
absolute and private one to a social privilege, and today 





Senator Kendrick of Wyoming 


6 * * 


PASSING acquaintance and glimpse of the new 


the interest of collectivity is predominant in the minds 
of the governors and the people. The new ideals have 
destroyed class prejudice, humanized the country’s morals 
and generalized the conception of citizenship.” 


* * * 


ASCUAL Ortiz is an example of the type of leader 
built up during the revolutionary period following 
the overthrow of the Porfirio Diaz dictatorship in 

1911. Born March 10, 1877, at Valladolid, now Morelia, 
State of Michoacan, he was in the prime of life when 
Francisco I. Madero took office as the first revolutionary 
president, and under the rapidly changing succeeding 
Governments he occupied various important civilian posts 
and rose to the rank of general of brigade in the army. 
He has served as a member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
governor of Michoacen, secretary of communications and 
public works, minister to Berlin and ambassador to 


Brazil. 
* ok * 


N inauguration day the Ministry of Finance an- 

nounced that President Ortiz Rubio took office 

with a Government Treasury balance of 19,885,925 
pesos ($9,940,000) of which slightly more than 10,000,- 
000 pesos are on deposit in the Banco de Mexico. All bars 
were closed until Saturday morning. Restaurants and 
cabarets were allowed to remain open, but no liquor of 
any kind was sold. Is Prohibition coming in the land of 
Pulque? 


* * * 


NE of the Washington hostesses who has been 
missed since her departure to preside at the Am- 
erican Embassy in Paris is Mrs. Water E. Edge, 

wife of the Ambassador to France. A great lover of out- 
door sports and the social activities of the senatorial 
circle, Mrs. Edge seemed to fit right in to the new re- 
sponsibilities without effort, for was she not Camilla 
Loyall Ashe Sewall of Bath, Maine, whose family have 
been prominently 

identified in pub- - 

lic and _ political 
matters for many 
gener ations. 
While the life in 
Paris will be ex- 
acting in its de- 
mands, the 
friends of Mrs. 
Edge feel that she 
will be equal to 
every emergency. 
Her great regret 
in leaving the 
United States was 
to be away from 
the old home town 
in Maine with its 
picturesque set- 
ting associated 
with the early 
seagoing life of 
New England 
and counted the 
real haven for 
rest and recrea- 
tion in the good 
old summertime. 
Hailing from the 
State of Maine 
and with a home 
in New Jersey, 
Mrs. Edge, as one 
wag _ remarked, 
knows her pota- 
toes, whether it is the Aroostook brand of Irish or the 
sweet potato of Jersey, proud of its Swedish ancestry. 
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Mrs. Walter E. Edge, wife of the new 
Ambassador to France 
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The Word “Safety” Made Famous by a Razor 


An American Industry that blazed a pathway for the world-wide sale of American manufactured 
products—How the Gillette Safety Razor has built up export trade and added to 
the comfort of humankind in all parts of the world 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


deliberating upon a great interna- 

tional problem, American business 
and industry was adjusting itself to the 
new order of things. The Peace Pact and 
the reduction of naval armament is more 
than the outlawry of war—it is the up- 
building of commerce and amity between 
the nations of the world. Clearing the 
oceans from the possibility of blood-stained 
carnage and coerced trade is even more 
epochal than driving piracy from the high 
seas and opening the markets of the world. 

The world listened in upon the voices 
of deliberation of this eventful Con- 
ference with the same freedom that 
attended the old-fashioned town meet- 
ing of New England. The conclusion 
will be an experience of world opinion 
that extends beyond the personal views 
of the distinguished international rep- 
resentatives in the various delegations. 

Every alert American, even every 
human being, no matter what his occu- 
pation or habitation, is directly and per- 
sonally affected in the wider diffusion 
of international understanding and a 
more equitable distribution of the pro- 
ducts of the earth for the peoples of the 
world by a system of friendly justice. 
Every nation is today looking towards 
the betterment of its own inhabitants, 
through the co-operation of other coun- 
tries. 

Following the stock market crash, 
the President of the United States, 
clearly visioned what must be done to 
pursue the natural evolution of peace 
rather than war as a pronounced policy 
of the leading nations in setting our 
own houses in order. The maintenance 
of payrolls in the periods of recession, 
calling upon all the government and 


Wiraciv the London Conference was 











large corporation constructive budgets 
to fill in the breach, was the order 
of the day. The Conference of business 
men and industrial leaders in Washing- 
ton was reassuring and revealed a 
sound condition on which to predicate a 
solution of meeting the crisis by bridging 
the period reaction with action by the re- 
serve resources. 
* * * 

The result inspired confidence and co- 
operation. Mere profits were cast aside as 
the prime consideration in view of solving 
the question of kecping the industrial 
machinery of the country going and work- 
men employed. This involved the question 
of more and better markets. 


When the American leaders returned 
home from Washington they found compli- 
cations, but in visiting the plants of a 
number of large corporations since then I 
found the feeling and atmosphere of the 
situation most reassuring. The millions 
pledged in the enthusiasm of a conference 
were more than a mere statement or idle 
gesture. They are meeting the crux of the 
situation, knowing just how conditions 
must be made to fit the promises proclaimed 
in good faith by industrial leaders. 

It was fortunate that I should first have 





Frank J. Fahey, Vice-President and General Manager 


of Gillette Safety Razor Company 


visited the Gillette Razor Company in Bos- 
ton, a neighbor nearby, on my mission. 
They are located in the very spot where the 
National Magazine was first printed. In 
those days the district was filled with old 
buildings and tenements which are now all 
cleared away, presenting the transformed 
picture of an ideal industrial centre, indi- 
cating what can be done in eliminating 
undesirable environments that often times 
surround the busy centres of production, 
and have working conditions conform to 


quality of product. In these buildings, 
representatives of governments in all parts 
of the world and customers from many 
countries, have made a pilgrimage to iook 
upon the source of supply of a product 
supplied by the billions to millions, that 
has cut the Gordian knot adding to personal 
comfort of mankind in the four quarters of 
the globe. 

In the executive office I found Mr. Frank 
J. Fahey, who was one of the executive pio- 
neers who blazed the pathway for a world- 
wide distribution of American manufac- 

tured products. Somehow I felt that I 
was in a laboratory where the formulae 
of international trade problems had 
been tested and solved. On Mr. Fahey’s 
desk were travel reports. entitled 
“Round the World” summarizing busi- 
ness conditions in many countries and 
replete with suggestions. 

For over a score of eventful years 
marking the magical development of the 
safety razor business, Mr. Fahey has 
been a close student of foreign trade. 
his comments have the sincerity of one 
who knows what he is talking about. 

“Tt is amazing that so few of our 
manufacturers realize the opportunities 
now at hand for developing foreign 
trade. Ever since Mr. Hoover took 
charge of the Department of Commerce, 
there has been a marked improvement 
in the markets for American products. 
The timidity and indifference with 
which American manufacturers looked 
upon foreign trade is because they do 
not understand how export business 
has been simplified and aided by our 
government in recent years. A manu- 
facturer whom I recently met was much 
excited because he had an order from 
Shanghai, China. 

‘Did you fill it?’ I inquired. 

‘Not by a jugful,” he said. ‘We don’t 
fill orders from these strange concerns, 
unless the money is in our hands. We 
take no chances on this foreign trade.’ 

“In this decision he likely deprived his 
firm of thousands of dollars of profitable 
revenue, for evidently he did not under- 
stand that China has perhaps the most hon- 
orable merchants in the world. With them 
honesty is a passion. The children of a de- 
ceased father take over his debts and consid- 
er it a solemn filial or religious duty to clear 
the family name of all indebtedness.” 

The development of radio, aviation and 
motion pictures has brought the people of 
all countries closer together. Trade must 
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naturally follow the increasing utilization 
of these modern miraculous means of inter- 
communication. If we continue insulated 
and depend upon our home markets alto- 
gether, we become more or less commercial 
cannibals—living on each other. 

Chatting with Mr. Fahey revealed a 
story as romantic as that of the Arabian 
Nights. In fact it involved something of 
the same problem that concerned the mer- 
chants and traders of the Orient and Bag- 
dad, the farthest flung outpost to the far 
East of the Roman Empire in the zenith 
of world-wide commercial prestige. 

“Last spring I reread my Greek history 
as I stood on those historic scenes where the 
Persian Army under Xerxes was stopped 
by Themistocles and looked aloft at the 
Acropolis and found myself in the Athens 
where the record of the glory of art, 
sculpture and the age of Pericles still 
illuminates the pages of history. There 
was a thrill in finding myself able to pur- 
chase the goods made by the hands of our 
Boston boys and girls. There as well as in 
old Damascus—famed for its blades—the 
oldest inhabited city of the world, I saw my 
company’s goods and it gave me pleasure. 

“Our men recently visited the customer 
who gave us the first foreign order in 1907, 
only 23 years ago. He hailed from Australia 
and is still buying Gillette goods, more and 
more every year. About the same time we 
opened our trade in Mexico and during all 
these later years of revolution and un- 
settled business conditions, we have done a 
business reaching $450,000 a year, and al- 
though we have had worries we never 
lost a single penny. Could we say as 
much as that of our home trade? And when 
you realize that this money comes directly 
into the payroll envelopes in Boston and 
creates a positive, definite increase of em- 
ployment, it reveals something of the pos- 
sibilities of wage-expansion of the country 
through increased foreign trade. It pre- 
sents a phase of idealistic form of the dis- 
tribution of the earnings of workers from 
all parts of the world in the interchange of 
the products of labor. There is a danger 
of Americans becoming too provincial and 
self-satisfied and overlooking that exhilarat- 
ing and even fascinating gratification that 
comes with making two blades grow where 
one grew before.” 

In this impressive picture of possibili- 
ties, Mr. Fahey did not even remotely sug- 
gest that it was Gillette blades that he had 
in mind, when making this poetic reference. 

Without an exception I have found every 
manufacturer I have visited recently who 
has handled any export business enthusi- 
astic concerning the cooperation of the 
representatives of the Department of Com- 
merce. With inexhaustible resources of 
vital information, the representatives in 
foreign lands not only know the up-to-date 
catalogue names and addresses of possible 
customers for American goods, but they 
have personally visited them at their places 
of abode and business, and meeting them 
face to face have won confidence as mis- 
sionaries of American commerce. 

This was vividly confirmed in my visit 
to Central America last winter -where I 
found energetic young Americans imbued 


with the Hoover idea, traveling over vol- 
canic mountains, through jungles, enduring 
all kinds of rough experiences in traveling 
in a Ford car, so that they could include 
in their reports to the department first-hand 
facts. The impetus may have been the 
American love of adventure, but these young 
emissaries of the Department of Commerce 
are the visible vanguard inspired by the 
Hoover idea, long before he became Presi- 
dent of the United States. They have wid- 
ened the scope of our foreign service in 
recognizing that there is a function in Am- 
erican representation that deals directly 
with the everyday practical concerns of life, 
as well as the social formalities that win 
enduring friendships. 

In a modest little pamphlet entitled 
“Trade Notes on The East” issued about 
the first of this year, which I was given in 
the Gillette office, I found material that has 
all the fascination of a travel book. There 
was not an alluring or colored illustration 
to detract, but in cold type I found a sweep- 
ing and intensely interesting account of 
conclusions and experiences that appear in 
the routine literature of the Gillette organ- 
ization. The thought came to me that the 
distribution of pamphlets of this sort would 
prove impressive supplementary reading for 
the boys and girls in schools and remove 
some of the age-old ethical barriers in 
schools against any form of exploitation 
which is the genius of the age and provides 
the funds that supports schools. Do not 
overlook the fact that the youth of today 
understands his problem of the future much 
better than many of his elders. They are 
more adjusted to the new conditions that 
followed the World War. 

The book was geographically divided into 
the countries of the Near East, Middle East, 
Far East and South East—boxing the com- 
pass, so to speak, summarizing the daily 
and weekly reports, and informed the manu- 
facturer so that he could by a little extra 
diligence know these remote sections suf- 
ficiently well to launch an export trade with 
security and confidence. 

In commenting on conditions today in 
the Near East, we find a vivid picture of 
the cradle of civilization: 

The battle of wits romps on merrily in 
Cairo, Tel Aviv, Beirut, in clever Damascus 
and cunning Bagdad. Bickering and barter- 
ing is his heritage. He will never admit the 
demand (either current or latent) of your 
product. If he wants your merchandise he 
eventually will have the money or can obtain 
it with what he will term as “the greatest 
effort and the most prohibitive interest.” This 
must be believed, in spite of the fact some 
manufacturers have yet to experience a dis- 
tressed draft in any of the countries mentioned 
in this group. It is as stated—his heritage— 
his manner or method of conducting business. 
If he wins his plea, so much is gained—if he 
loses, he loses nothing he once had. 

Speaking of credit, especially in Egypt, the 
exporter shipping direct to a wholesaler or 
big retailer, must at all times exercise the ut- 
most diligence. The Egyptian market is like 
a market of Southern Europe with its mixed 
population and varied interests. There are 
many foreign banks whose liberality, due to 
competition, has carried the individual in many 
instances beyond his capacity. Egypt is, of 
course, the most important country of this 
group due to her cotton crop and the general 
productivity of the Nile Valley. Early this 
year, there was a noticeable buying depression 


caused by the questionable political situation 
between England and Egypt and the banking 
system of credit rather than a shortage or 
failure of cotton crops. Later in the yeer, 
Egypt and England met in conference and 
Egypt became “more sovereign” with England 
retaining the privilege of protecting, especially 
in and about the Suez Canal. Cotton is the 
sole economic crop of this historically rich land 
—more than 90% of her total exports are 
cotton. This lack of diversification does not 
make for stability. The purchasing power of 
Egypt is truly wrapped up in the price of 
cotton. If cotton is high she has money; if 
it is low, she will not and cannot buy because 
her cost of production does not vary. In lean 
years, without water, she must suffer, for there 
is nothing to fall back on. However, the Eng- 
lish have helped her to protect against this 
possibility by extensive irrigation. Egypt and 
this entire area should show a normal to 
good year. 

Persian rugs are commanding fancy prices 
in many foreign markets, while Palestine 
grows what has been described as “the best 
oranges in the world” and production has now 
reached exportable quantities. Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Syria and Iraq all have had disturbances 
of a political nature. Nevertheless, business 
has not, as yet, been affected by these condi- 
tions. The exporter, especially the inexperi- 
enced must be careful of terms, for collections 
are slow and the entire system of credit none 
too strong. 


In the Middle East, specifically defined as 
India, Burma, Malay States and the Dutch 
East Indies, is a summary of just what 
might be done in bringing millions of addi- 
tional revenue to the United States through 
added sales of manufactured products: 


There is an earnest desire throughout India, 
Burma and Ceylon to trade with America and 
to “push” American made merchandise. This 
is due to the uneasy political situation—the 
Indian feeling that he has more representa- 
tion and greater freedom due him than Eng- 
land as the protector is willing to give. 

There are millions of Hindus, either of the 
merchant class or entering it that are on the 
verge of graduation from the non consumer 
class to the consumer class—actually millions. 
This class constitutes the new India—they 
wear foreign clothes, use foreign toilet articles, 
eat foreign food, speak good English and use 
Gillette Razors and Blades. Reach them! 
Gillette uses sixty-four different papers and 
tells her story in thirty-four different Indian 
dialects with marked success. 


Singapore is truly the crossroads of the 
East. Here many nationalities vie for the 
wholesale and retail trade. There are English 
houses, Dutch merchants, Chinese and Japan- 
ese with big establishments, Indian and Javan- 
ese, all trading, with the Chinese gaining each 
year. This latter point will appear more im- 
portant when Japan and China are discussed. 

The older New Englander recalls the long 
and speculative trips of the clipper ships to 
the Spice Islands, or more definitely, to Java 
in the Dutch East Indies. Gone are the anx- 
ious days when the full-rigged sailing boats 
glided in or out of Salem, Boston and New 
Bedford harbors. It was profitable trading 
and established New England throughout these 
densely populated Islands. The fertility of 
Java, the principal Island of the group needs 
no comment. It is sufficient to state that she 
produces more than enough food to supply her 
36,000,000 natives and 3,000,000 foreigners. 

Java is a splendid market. Credit and col- 
lections are good. The buying population can 
be reached easily and there is a fast-growing 
Eurasian population. Nowhere in the East is 
the fusion of the East with the West and dif- 
ferent sections of East with East more pro- 
nounced than in Java. This Eurasian popu- 
lation is important, not only in Java, but 
throughout the East. It is ever increasing and 
each increase adds to the demand for foreign 
or European materials. 

The new and old exporter alike must not 
neglect the Dutch East Indies for it allows 
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for greater activity for the experienced and a 
splendid experimental market for the growing. 
The whole Middle East for that matter offers 
the most consistently good market to the in- 
dependent manufacturer. The sections on both 
sides have shown more numerous and more 
violent fluctuations during the past ten years. 


In the Far East, which includes the Phil- 
ippines, China and Japan, it has been found 
easier and more profitable to do business in 
countries under other flags than in the 
Philippines under our own fiag, because of 
a widely defined attitude of appreciation of 
the leadership of the United States in in- 
dustry that does not seek to dominate, but 
cooperate in a constructive betterment of 
conditions. In the Philippines the people 
naturally expect favors and privileges under 
the American flag that are not counted upon 
in neighboring countries: 


The trade of the Philippine Islands for the 
most part is with the United States, although 
England and the European continent have rec- 
ently shown a desire for Philippine sugar 
which if developed will help the islands mater- 
ially. Japan, too, has been a fine customer 
and also a good seller for there are many Jap- 
anese in the Philippines. 

Living and home conditions improve yearly 
which is the usual corollary to betterment of 
economic structure of a people. Trade in- 
creases, both foreign and domestic, annually 
the educational program advances nearer its 
goal which spells a happier, cleaner, more in- 
telligent Filipino. 

What country of today is more interesting 
than Japan? None, with the possible excep- 
tion of China. The peoples of these great na- 
tions constitute the actual Orient. One 
(Japan) has accepted western civilization and 
has taken her position with credit as a world 
power. The other (China) drags along with- 
out divergence in her attitude toward the for- 
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Sketch of the Boston Home Plant of the Gillette Razor 


eigner. Which policy—acceptance or non- 
acceptance to the foreigner—remains a prob- 
lem the answer of which rests with time. Who 
is there to say China is wrong or Japan is 
right. Based on our standards the answer 
paints Japan in bright and lasting colors. 
Judged through the almond eyes of the celes- 
tial Japan has erred and will utimately crash 
on her own rocks or will tire in her struggle 
through the loose sands of her insecure foun- 
dation. In other words, if a European yard 
stick is applied to these neighbors it favors 
Japan. If an oriental system of measurements 
be used, China wins, depending entirely 
through which eyes the situation is viewed. 
Japan has accepted the West with the ex- 
ception of religion and home dress. She built 








railroads and dug tunnels, erected bridges and 
placed a splendid merchant marine on the 
waters of the seven seas. She opened factor- 
ies and collected an Army and Navy, all within 
a few years. 


Japan is a great customer of the United 
States. There are more products of all de- 
scription of American origin in Japanese mar- 
kets than in any other eastern country. 
China’s volume of trade with the United 
States is greater but it does not show such 
variation. Japan buys articles and propriet- 
aries for a time and when these are not 
thoroughly protected by copyrights and pat- 
ents, she imitates and calls the imitation Jap- 
anese. This is quite common. The exporter 
must place his products before the Japanese 
public in such a manner that they will ask for 
it by name or by some outstanding character- 
istic of the package. Curious as it may seem, 
in Japan, Gillette Razors and Blades are not 
called for by the name “Gillette.” No—they 
ask for the “blades with the face of the for- 
eigner.” And it was a realization of this 
nicety on the part of the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company that has placed Gillette in such a 
strong position in even the remote sections of 
not only the main Island, but also Korea and 
Formosa. 

Unlike Japan, the resources of China, devel- 
oped and undeveloped, spell fabulous wealth. 
She has everything and everything in abund- 
ance that goes to make up a self-sufficient 
nation. China does not need the foreigner. 
Her lands are wide, rich and fertile, much of 
which is yet untouched. Her hills and valleys 
replete with unworked mineral greatness. 
China will use them when it is urgent and for 
the benefit of China! The Westerner has and 
will try to hurry her but she will smile as 
usual and repeat as she has for hundreds of 
years, “Yes, soon.” 


The word “continent” is used in reference 
to the South East covering Australia and 
New Zealand, where have been found the 
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best foreign markets for American manu- 
facturers. There is often heard the welcome 
refrain “Come and see us,” applied in a sin- 
cerely and strictly trade sense of the word. 
The people of Australia and New Zealand 
are naturally more like the American and 
Canadian than any other foreign countries. 
They do not need a brick wall to fall upon 
them to understand us, and have no haras- 
sing and hoary traditions of the past to 
overcome, enjoying as they do all the ad- 
vantages of a new country and attuned to 
the ideals of the new world. They appar- 
ently see their future destiny mirrored in 


T 


plans and ideals in common with the new 
world idea. 

In his conclusions Mr. W. V. Higgins, in 
charge of the Export Department of the 
Gillette Company has startled us with the 
fact that the sections covered by his com- 
pany in this survey includes one billion 
people. He closes his book with an appeal 
to fellow American manufacturers that re- 
veals the broad and comprehensive policy 
of his own organization in sharing with all 
others the benefits that will accrue individ- 
ually and collectively by meeting the situa- 
tion fearlessly and unafraid. In his conclu- 
sion he says: 


Learn more about the people in these four 
sections—their importance to American busi- 
ness grows more evident almost daily. Send 
your best men; men with courage, resource- 
fulness, initiative and above all men with 
imagination who know their products in the 
home market. American sales and sales pro- 
motion methods are the most successful. With 
little modification, they can be made to suit 
any country. Send men with health and stick- 
to-itiveness because these markets are par- 
ticularly dangerous for men whose ambition 
does not carry them beyond the pitfalls. 


In calling attention to Mr. Higgins’s re- 
port and commenting on the tariff bill and 
other pending economic legislation, Mr. 
Fahey was not an alarmist, feeling that it 
would be in the last analysis adjusted in 
such a way as to avoid lowering of the 
standard of living in our country. The pro- 
ceedings at the London Conference have ap- 
plied the Einstein theory of “Relativity” to 
the mundane and practical affairs of life, 
as it is being “applied to the question of 











Co. 


Naval armament. The same processes will 
work out the problem of parity and “relativ- 
ity” as to the welfare of each nation in its 
relation to the welfare of all. When an 
alarm is sent out as to low wages in Czecho- 
Slovakia, it is not always recorded in the 
same statement that the cost of living is 
much less and that the country is today well 
fed, well housed and prosperous, because 
they have been busy and have been able 
to sell their products; in fact, this age-old 
Bohemia has again proven its prowess of 
painstaking thorough work, not only in the 
making of things but in the marketing, will- 
Continued on page 282 ; 
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Governor Frank Allen and His Cabinet 


The oldest continuous governing body in America is the Governor’s Council of Massachusetts 
organized in 1628 and in service ever since—The first governmental “‘Board of 
Directors’’ to function in the New World— Powers granted by Charles | 


HERE is a tradition of patriotic 

idealism associated with the office of 

Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. With the office established 
in 1628 by authority of a British king, the 
position has been continuously occupied 
ever since by a man directing the affairs of 
what was known originally as the Bay State 
Colony. A list of those men who have 
occupied the gubernatorial chair includes 
names illustrious in the history of the new 
continent. 

While following the customs and usages 
reverently, Governor Frank G. Allen, in his 
administration, has proven a most progres- 
sive of modern leaders, in looking closely 
after the welfare of the people of his state. 
His messages delivered over the radio were 
listened to with intense interest, because 
he gave a most illuminating account of his 
faithful stewardship. Administering af- 
fairs with an experience gained from ener- 
getic and loyal public service, he has helped 
to make the old Bay State a leader in car- 
ing for the social, educational, charitable 
and economic affairs of its people. 

In talking with members of the Govern- 
or’s Council, who have served in the past 
and present, I was impressed with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm which they have all 
taken in the work. The “Governor’s fam- 
ily” has been a Cabinet that works together 
without party division. For the first time 
in its history, the body includes a woman 
member—Mrs. Esther Andrews—who has 
demonstrated that feminine presence at the 
deliberations has further emphasized that 
the Council is an expression of representa- 
tive government as outlined by the fathers 
in founding the Republic. 


~ x * 


r [vcs Council, or Governor’s Council so- 

called, concerning which comparative- 

ly little has been written, is an im- 
portant part of the executive branch of our 
State government, and through all the years 
of its history has occupied a unique place 
in the body politic. It was first established 
through the charter of Charles I. granted 
to the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1628. 
That instrument provided a form of govern- 
ment for the colony to consist in part of a 
Governor, Deputy Governor and eighteen 
Assistants or Councillors as they were called 
in later years. 

During the early colonial period these As- 
sistants exercised legislative, executive and 
judicial powers. They were to the State 
what our modern boards of directors are to 
a corporation. They assisted or advised the 
Governor and during his absence functioned 
in his stead. Acts passed by them during 
the recess of the General Court “were given 


By WILLIAM L. REED 


the same force as the action of that body.” 
The Assistants also functioned in a judicial 
capacity, hearing many civil and criminal 
matters and too acting as a court of appeals. 

In the light of the important work per- 
formed by these Assistants or Councillors 
in shaping and directing the affairs of the 
Colony, it was a natural sequence that the 
framers of our Constitution should have 
provided for a continuance of that branch 
of government, which they did. The fol- 
lowing excerpts from the Constitution of 
Massachusetts are indicative of the powers 
and duties of the Council :— 

There shall be a council for advising the gov- 


of the council, except when the chair of the 
a shall be vacant. Chap. II., Sec. Ij 
rt. II. 7 


_ Whenever the office of the governor and 
lieutenant-governor shall be vacant, by reason 
of death, absence, or otherwise, then the coun- 
cil, or the major part of them, shall, during 
such vacancy, have full power and authority 
to do, and execute, all and every such acts 
matters, and things, as the governor or the 
lieutenant-governor might or could, by virtue 
of this constitution, do or execute, if they, or 
o~- of gt ang gueoety present. Chap, 
+ Sec. * rt. . (But 
me kek EY) ( see new Amend- 


The Councillors, in the civil arrangements 
of the commonwealth, shall have rank next 





Governor Frank G. Allen, of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in The Chamber 


Surrounded by his Cabinet, established in 1628. 


Standing, Left to Right—John D. 


Wright, Secretary to the Governor; Hon. Walter E. Schuster, Hon. James F. Powers 


Hon. Chester L. Campbell, Lieut. Gov. William S. Youngman, Hon. 


Eugene B. 


Fraser, Hon. Esther M. Andrews, Hon. George D. Chamberlain and William L. 


Reed, executive secretary. 


Seated, Left to Right-—Hon. Mark M. Duff, Gov. 


Allen and Hon. Alvin E. Bliss. 


ernor in the executive part of the government, 
to consist of (nine) persons besides the lieut- 
enant-governor, whom the governor, for the 
time being, shall have full power and author- 
ity, from time to time, at his discretion, to 
assemble and call together; and the govern- 
or, with the said councillors, or five of them 
at least, shall and may, from time to time. 
hold and keep a council, for the ordering and 
directing the affairs of the commonwealth, ac- 
cording to the laws of the land. Chap. IL., 
Sec. III., Art I. (See Amendments, Art. XVI). 


The governor, and in his absence the lieut- 
enant-governor, shall be president of the coun- 
cil, but shall have no vote in council; and the 
lieutenant-governor shall always be a member 


after the lieutenant-gov 
man governor. Chap. II., Sec. 
The resolutions and advice of the council 
shall be recorded in a register, and signed by 
the members present; and this record may be 
called for at any time by either house of the 
legislature ; and any member of the council may 
insert his opinion, contrary to the resolution 
of the majority. Chap. II.; Sec. III., Art. V. 


No money shall be issued out of the treas- 
ury of this commonwealth, and disposed of 
(except such sums as may be appropriated for 
the redemption of bills of credit or treasurer’s 
notes, or for the payment of interest arising 
thereon) but by warrant under the hand of 

Continued on page 261 
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A Romance of Old “Moonshiner” Days 


The predecessors of the modern bootleggers had their thrilling moments of love and adventure 
associated with a code of honor among themselves—A story told in his own way 


S Simon Bedders entered the Sanders 
A Inn, the two men who had stood with 

their elbows resting upon the bar 
observed that he had been a Union soldier, 
since the buttons of his coat were like those 
which adorned the Federal uniform. Their 
inference was correct, and was further sup- 
ported by the fact that Simon had only one 
leg—the other had been left somewhere in 
the Shenandoah Valley during Sheridan’s 
memorable raid. The people of Pikesville 
among whom he had chosen to make his 
home, had never looked upon him as a 
“carpet beggar,” and there was not one 
among them who had a sincerer contempt 
for those scavengers who followed in the 
wake of the victorious army than Simon 
himself, and many of the villagers declared 
that it was hard for them to believe that 
the kind hearted Simon could ever have been 
a Yankee soldier. Their respect and re- 
gard for him greatly increased when he de- 
clined to accept the position of postmaster; 
because in doing so he would have displaced 
a woman, and their only regret concerning 
his appointment to a position in the revenue 
service was the fact that it necessitated his 
leaving Pikesville. 

“Won’t you jine us in a drink, stranger?” 
asked the younger of the two men who stood 
by the bar. 

“Heads it’s on me; tails it’s on you;” re- 
plied the newly-appointed revenue officer, as 
he tossed up a coin, which showed the image 
of the American eagle as it fell to the floor. 

“Tt ain’t no use fur you to order none fur 
me,” said the older of the two Confederates, 
who looked as if he might have been a vet- 
eran of the Mexican war, as well as the war 
between states. “You damned Yankee!” he 
continued, “Ef I had the arm I lost at 
Shiloh, I’ould thrash you fur axin’ me.” 

“An’ ef I had the leg that I lef’ behin’ 
Phil Sheridan, an’ you was ten years young- 
er, we could have it out.” Simon replied in 
a good-humored way. “What!” exclaimed 
the old man. “You got the impudence to 
mention sech a name in my presence, sah; 
you insult me, sah.” 


The old man paused a moment for an 
answer, and receiving none, he left the 
“Inn” mumbling to himself as he walked 
across the street to the corner grocery, 
where he sat on an empty soap box and 
whittled a stick which he held between his 
knees. “Don’t pay no ’tention to him, 
stranger,” said the other soldier of the 
“Lost Cause.” “The poor ol’ fellow is done 
nigh los’ his mind.” 

“I’m sorry I hurt his feelin’s,” said Simon. 
“You gents know I didn’t mean no harm by 
axin’ him to drink.” Then he stretched his 
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long lank arm out to the shoulder of the new 
acquaintance, and as he raised the small 
glass of brandy to his lips, he said as a 
toast: “I ’spect to live down here in these 
parts, an’ ef I marry, an’ the Lord sen’s me 
a boy, I’m goin’ to call him Phil Sheridan; 
an’ ef they come twins, I’m goin’ to call the 
other one Fitz Lee.” 

“Is you goin’ to aim to keep them twins 
in the same crib, stranger?” asked the inn- 
keeper, as he gave back Simon’s proffered 
quarter, saying that the treats were on the 
“house.” 


“TI say pard,” said the Confederate soldier, 
addressing Simon, “they tell me that thar’s 
a ‘Yank’ in Pikesville that kin play the 
fiddle nigh as well as ol’ Jubal Early could 
cuss; does you know him?” 

“Got a fiddle?” asked Simon. 
ef I is him.” 


“Jim Linkum,” said the southern veteran 
to the inn-keeper, “git yo’ fiddle, an’ let dis 
gent try his han’.” Then he turned to Simon 
again and continued, “Jim’s got a fiddle 
here what he bought from that ol’ fellow 
whar was in here when you come; an’ sence 
he los’ his arm thar aint been no fiddlin’ in 
Sandersville; his name is Shiflet; he used 
to be the gyreates’ fiddler in these parts. 
Thar warn’t no tavern ’round about whar 
he warn’t known, an’ the tavern-keepers 
never charged him nothin’ fur stayin’; all 
the stages use’ to let him ride free, an’ thar 
warn’t no dance that was a dance, ‘ithout 
ol’ ‘Shine-eye Shiflet’? was thar. His cap’ 
let him take his fiddle ‘long when he want 
in the army, an’ sometimes the officers 
use’ to have him at headquarters to hear 
him; they say the night befo’ the battle o’ 
Shiloh, he sot ’roun’ the camp-fire playin’ 
‘Home, Sweet Home,’ an’ as General John- 
s’on rid down the lines, the general stopped 
an’ axt him to play it over ag’in.” The face 
of the soldier of the “Lost Cause” showed 
deep emotion as he continued. “An’ that 
was the las’ tune he ever played; an’ de 
fiddle that you see Jim bringin’ in is the 
las’ that Gen’ral Johns’on ever heared. I 
was here on a furlough when he came home, 
an’ my frien’, ’twas a sad sight to see ol’ 
Shine-eye come home with his fiddle swing- 
in’ in his lef’ han’; ’twas a sad sight.” 

As the two men sat down and tilted their 
split-bottom chairs against the wall opposite 
the bar, Simon proceeded to examine the old 
instrument. 

“This fiddle has been well taken care of, 
even if it has seen active service,” he re- 
marked. 

“Yes,” answered his comrade, “the ol’ 
fellow loved that fiddle, an’ besides, ’twas 
his only way of makin’ a livin’. But it warn’t 


“Let’s see 


no use to him when he come back in sixty- 
two; so he sol’ it to Jim, an’ went back to 
them mountains over yonder, whar he was 
born, to go in the ‘moonshinin’ business, 
like his father was befo’ him. He los’ 
mighty nigh all he had ’bout two years ago, 
when the revenue officers put him out 0’ 
business, an’ sence that time, he’s jes’ been 
knockin’ aroun’ Sandersville, doin’ any little 
job that he can git; but his brother Jake 
is mighty good to ’im; he ain’t got much, 
but he shar’s what he’s got with ol’ ‘Shine- 
eye’.” 

"The man ceased speaking as Simon drew 
the bow across the old instrument, which 
had lost none of its sweetness of tone by the 
silence of a few months more than five 
years, and he looked at the Vermont moun- 
taineer with admiration and amazement, as 
under the magic touch the familiar strains 
of the “Arkansas Traveler” flowed out from 
the old violin. 

The stick had fallen from between the 
knees of the grizzled veteran across the 
street; the knife lay open on the box beside 
him, and his feet kept time to the music, 
while a smile came over his care-worn face 
and a kindly light into his piercing eyes. 

As he listened to the music, he saw the 
passers-by go into the “Inn” one by one, 
until the crowd numbered a dozen, perhaps; 
then he could resist the temptation no 
longer, so he joined the crowd himself. 
Hardly had the old man stepped in from the 
street, when the enthused musician began to 
play “Dixie,” and for a few moments the 
strains of the violin were lost in the “rebel 
yell” that resounded through the old frame 
building. 

Not a sound mingled with the notes of 
the violin as Simon finished playing the in- 
spiring southern air, and then, without re- 
moving the bow from the strings, he 
changed into “Home, Sweet Home.” 

“ Twas the las’ tune I ever played, boys,” 
said “Old Shine-eye,” as his eyes filled with 
tears, “an’ ’twas the las’ he ever heard.” 

“Stranger,” said he, addressing himself to 
Simon, and caressing the old violin as if it 
were a child, “this here have done seem to 
mek peace betwixt us.” 

In the early dawn of the following day, 
Simon started on his mission out into the 
mountains west of Sandersville, as the sec- 
ret officer in the revenue service, with in- 
structions to locate and deport all illicit 
distilleries in that section of the country. 
He stopped for breakfast at “The Old Tav- 
ern,” which for years had dispensed hospi- 
tality to travelers through the village of 
Horseshoe, where it was situated; and then 
proceeded on his mission, while he masquer- 
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aded as the agent of a nursery, and ex- 
pounded the merits of the many varieties of 
apples which were brilliantly illustrated in 
the catalogue that he carried. 

The Federal buttons on his coat were not 
a bar to his welcome at the simple homes of 
the mountaineers, for their interests had 
not been vitally touched by the issues of the 
great conflict, since there were no slaves in 
their immediate section; and as to “States 
Rights,” they knew nothing—cared nothing. 

Simon had traveled many miles through 
the rugged section around Horseshoe, when 
he reached a little clearing that looked as if 
it might have been dug out from the side of 
the mountain. An old log house stood in 
its center; a row of sun-flowers looked over 
the rude picket fence that enclosed it, while 
marigolds of many colors adorned each side 
of the path leading to the front door, which 
was arched by vines of luxurious morning- 
glory. The wind-falls must have been few 
in the orchard on the side of the mountain 
beyond the house, for it was protected from 
storms in all directions; but from the little 
smoke that emanated from the hollow above, 
it was clearly evident that some had fallen 
on account of other reasons. 

There was no one at home, for Simon 
called several times only to hear the echo of 
his own voice as it reverberated through the 
rugged coves. For obvious reasons, he did 
not venture beyond the house; nor did he 
closely examine the little stream across the 
road, which seemed to have the odor of fer- 
menting apples, but after watering his 
horse, he proceeded on his way back toward 
Horseshoe. 

His whole environment reminded him of 
his home in the Green Mountains, and as 
his imagination carried him to his native 
state, with its trusting, kind-hearted people, 
he wondered what they would think if they 
knew he was “Acting one thing and doin’ 
another.” “All for money—all for money,” 
he repeated aloud, and continuing his solil- 
oquy. “Who would ’ave thought that Simon 
Bedders could be hired to lie.” He was 
thinking of “Old Shine-eye” perhaps as he 
said, after a pause, “The moonshiners in 
these here parts ain’t the meanest people in 
the worl’, an’ if I reports that one up yonder 
in that hollow, I’ll feel jes’ like I had robbed 
a bird’s nest. But I reckon it’s my duty.” 
He would, perhaps, have continued, but he 
heard the voice of a woman just ahead of 
him, as she talked to a panting collie that 
walked beside her. 

“Good evening, Miss,” said Simon, as he 
raised his hat and pulled his horse to the 
side of the road. “Could you tell me who 
lives in that house about a mile above us on 
the right fork?’ 

“My dad” the girl replied quickly. 

“But,” said the officer, “I know no more 
now than I did before. What’s his name?’ 

“Jake Shiflet,” she answered, as she push- 
ed the tresses of auburn hair from her tan- 
ned but pretty face. 

“What is his business?” interrogated the 
officer. 

“T don’t know that that’s any of your busi- 
ness,” she answered quickly, as she raised 
her large blue eyes to his. “But if you want 
to know—he—I don’t mind tell’—he raises 


apples an’ corn an’ pigs an’ chickens an’ 
me.” 

“Well, I don’t know "bout his apples an’ 
corn an’ things, but Gord knows he raised 
a mighty pretty girl.” He blushed pro- 
fusely as she saw the dimples play around 
her mouth, which seemed not less pretty be- 
cause there was a ring of berry stain around 
it. 

She rested her basket on the ground be- 
side her, then, leaning back against a tall 
hickory tree by the roadside, she remarked, 
“Yes, I’m prettier than the pigs an’ chick- 
ens, an’ the white turkey gobbler, too.’”’ She 
laughed merrily as she stroked the dog 
with her berry-stained hand, and continued, 
““An’ I’m the only one he’s got too, ain’t I, 
boy?” 

“I—I didn’t think he could have any 
more the like of you.” Simon stammered, 
as he let his horse graze by the roadside. 

“Your horse seems awful hungry; he 
hasn’t had any dinner, has he?” asked the 
girl. 

“We are used to goin’ ’ithout dinner some- 
times; an’ we’d rather do it than to bother 
people,” replied the man who was ashamed 
to confess that he had carried a lunch for 
himself. 

The girl gathered a handful of clover 
from the side of the road, then holding it to 
the horse’s mouth with one hand, while she 
stroked his mane with the other, she said: 
“Both of you would have had dinner if you 
had come to my house, an’ we had such a 
good one today, too, because it was my 
birthday.” 

“How old were you?” asked the man. 

“Eight-teen,” she replied, “an’ Dad gave 
me a new book, an’ he didn’t work ’till after 
dinner. You say you jus’ come from there?” 
she continued, and there was a wistful look 
in her eyes. 

“Yes,” replied the man. “I’m sellin’ fruit 
trees through the country.” He saw her 
face brighten as he spoke then he asked, 
“Would you like to see my catalogue?” 

“Oh, what a pretty book!” she exclaimed 
as Simon drew the highly-colored catalogue 
from his saddle-pockets. “No, I won’t touch 
it; my hands would stain it,” she remarked, 
as the man handed it down to her. 

“’Twould make it worth that much more, 
if they did,” interjected the officer. 

Simon turned the pages of the catalogue 
upon his knee, while the girl viewed them 
with interest, at the same time remarking 
upon the many varieties with which she was 
familiar. She thanked him as the last page 
was turned, then, noticing the brass buttons 
upon his coat, she asked, “Are you a sold- 
ier?” 

“I was a Union soldier,” he proudiy ex- 
claimed. 

“Oh, I love Union soldiers,” she exclaim- 
ed. “I never did think slavery was right. 
Will you give me one of them pretty 
buttons?” 

“Cert’ney,” Simon replied, as he clipped 
a button from his coat and gave it to her. 

She thanked him graciously as she re- 
ceived it, then ventured, “I hope you are 
going to be at the frolic tonight.” Simon 
had observed that morning that prepara- 
tions were being made at the “Tavern” for 


some festive occasion, so he asked, “You 
mean at the Tavern?” 

“Yes,” she replied. “I’m goin’ to be 
there, an’ I’m goin’ to wear my new dress, 
too.” 

“Well, that’s a great inducement,” the 
man answered. “I didn’t inten’ for to stay, 
but I b’lieve I’ll change my min’ if you will 
be sure to come; but I can’t dance but 
mighty little on my wooden leg.” 

“T’ll be there,” she said, as she picked up 
her basket of berries. “An’ so I’ll see you 
again. Goodbye.” 

He cast a long lingering look after her as 
she started on her way to the little cove in 
the mountains, then he pursued his journey 
to the “Old Tavern” at Horseshoe, where he 
registered for the night. 

“The Old Tavern,” as it was familiarly 
known, is according to tradition, more than 
a century and a half old. Nobody knows 
when or by whom it was built; it is a long 
rectangular frame building, with three large 
dormer windows projecting from its shing- 
led roof, which has long been covered with 
green moss. Galleries, one above the other, 
extended the full length of the building, 
and at some time in the distant past they 
were enclosed by neat railings, but now 
only enough of these remained to show that 
there had been a railing there. 


Great were the preparations that had 
been made for the mid-summer festival; 
the floor of the dining room had been care- 
fully prepared for dancing, the lodgers were 
compelled to eat their evening meal upon 
the lawn, since all of the tables had been 
removed except the two which were placed 
at the end of the room as a platform for the 
musicians, while the chairs and benches 
were placed along the sides of the long 
room, for the comfort of those who did not 
dance. 


All of the counters and shelves in the ad- 
jacent office were packed with contributions 
for the supper, which had been sent in dur- 
ing the day by the many families who were 
to attend; while the barrel of sweet cider 
which had been provided by Jake Shiflet 
was placed out on the gallery so that the 
dancers might have access to it during each 
intermission. 


Just about twilight the guests began to 
arrive. Some of the dames were smoking 
their corn-cob pipes; some were nursing 
their infants; some wore sun-bonnets; some 
wore wide-brimmed hats which their own 
deft hands had woven, and the girls were 
arrayed in all the ribbon and “finery” that 
the village store could supply. In the cos- 
tumes of the young women could be seen as 
many shades of lawn and calico as the seven 
spectral colors could furnish, and if Char- 
les Darwin could have seen the many bright- 
colored birds and feathers with which they 
had adorned themselves, he would have writ- 
ten another chapter to “The Descent of 
Man.” 

The men, both old and young, were either 
smoking or chewing, and most of them were 
provided with well-filled bottles, from which 
they had freely partaken. Some of them 
wore cravats of flaring colors; and some 
wore none at all; some wore long coats; 
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some wore short jackets, while many of 
the older ones were in their shirt sleeves. 

About eight o’clock the orchestra, consist- 
ing of two fiddlers, ascended the platform, 
and a ripple of applause went round the fes- 
tive room; it subsided, however, when the 
elder of the two musicians came to the front 
of the “stage” and, after making a very low 
bow, proceeded to speak with great dignity. 

“Ladies an’ gent’men, in fifteen minutes 
de horn will blow an’ you kin git yo’ pard- 
ners fo’ de firs’ figer. De woman folks will 
please not kick up sich a racket while we 
tune de fiddles; an’ de gents will please not 
spit terbacco juice on de flo’, as twill make 
it disagreeable fo’ dancin.’.” 

The musician made a low bow as the sec- 
ond ripple of applause died away, and then 
proceeded to tune his instrument. Each 
fiddler then alternated in drawing the bow 
across the strings, and, after repeating this 
three or four times, they placidly laid down 
their instruments and left the stage, pre- 
sumably to get a drink of water, but a little 
time only had to be allowed to prove that 
they had taken something stronger. Upon 
their return, the younger of the two gave 
three shrill blasts upon an old ram’s horn, 
then the elder one came to the front of the 
stage and made the following announce- 
ment. 

“Ladies and gent’men,— de dance will 
now begin’ an’ you kin git yo yo’selves in a 
roun’ circle an’ give yo’ right han’ to: yo’ 
pardners.” 

Then, with no overture, they struck up 
the “Arkansaw Traveler,” and as_ they 
played this familiar tune, they made an aw- 
ful noise as they kept time with their feet 
upon the floor. 


In the first figure, according to instruc- 
tions, the dancers arranged themselves in 
a circle as large as the room would allow; 
the ladies gave their right hands to their 
partners, and, as they danced around the 
circle, they extended their left hands to the 
next gentlemen, their right to the next, and 
so on around until they met their partners 
whom they recognized by making low bows. 
The gentlemen go in the opposite direction, 
and, of course, meet their partners at the 
point from which they started. Then the 
figure is ended. It may, however, be re- 
peated as often as the musician may desig- 
nate, and when he desires to change it, he 
gives the order, “Promenade all,” at the 
next meeting of partners. 


The dancers kept perfect time as they 
moved in and out around the circle, and the 
mountain dames looked upon the scene with 
many admiring glances, as they saw their 
daughters tripping by, taking as many 
fancy steps as they possibly could. Simon 
danced with Sally Shiflet, and the noise made 
by his wooden leg as it came in contact with 
the floor sounded like a broken bass drum 
being beat in perfect time to the music. 
The elder of the two musicians, familiarly 
known to the young people of Horseshoe 
as “Fiddling Jim,” was now throwing his 
“whole soul” into the music; he reeled from 
one side of his seat to the other, and with- 
out looking up from his instrument called 
out “Promenade all.” 


After a short intermission, during which 
the ladies were refreshed with some of Jake 
Shiflet’s sweet cider, and the gentlemen 
with some which had been through the 
worm; “Fiddling Jim’ announced that the 
next figure would be, “You love me, or you 
love me not.” In this figure the gentlemen 
retained their places, and the ladies moved 
to the right, showing their preference for 
any particular man by extending both hands 
and turning him, or with some coquettish 
movement of the hands, withdrawing unto 
the next, and so on until they reached their 
respective partners. 

One of the young mountaineers had claim- 
ed the hand of Sally Shiflet for this figure, 
and Simon reluctantly procured another 
partner; his eyes following Sally as she 
danced around the circle without noticing 
any of the men, and he eagerly waited for 
her to dance in front of him; and when she 
did come, she extended both hands and 
gave him her sweetest smile as she “turned” 
him. Simon recognized the compliment 
with a low bow and an all-pervading blush, 
and Sally passed on around the remainder 
of the circle giving her hands to no one 
else until she reached her partner, when 
the figure ended. 

After the usual intermission, the first 
figure was repeated, Simon and Sally were 
to have danced together, but on account of 
thé advent of two new couples who were very 
eager to dance, they magnanimously gave 
up their place and decided to “sit it out’ 
near a window on the side of the room. 

They gaily conversed about how they had 
met, and about when they would see each 
other again; the truth was, that in the 
hearts of the revenue officers and this moun- 
tain girl there was a mutual fondness, 
which grew greater as they knew each other 
better, and which was destined to last. 

All went well until the figure was over 
and the promenade ordered, when the re- 
spective partners crossed their hands and 
in a jumping kind of a polka danced around 
the room. A few couples had tripped by 
Sally and Simon, when on came a large 
mountaineer, who was somewhat unsteadily 
dancing with an awkward girl. They were 
making gigantic strides down the side of 
the room, bumping into all the couples who 
were near them, and so close did they come 
to the seats of the spectators that many 
long-stemmed pipes were brushed from the 
mouths of those who happened to be enjoy- 
ing them, and this enraptured knight of the 
mountains did not even stop to pick them 
up. On came the couple until they reached 
Simon, when the the man tripped over 
Simon’s wooden leg, which projected slight- 
ly out into the floor, and fell heavily, pull- 
ing the girl down as he fell. Pandemonium 
reigned supreme in the crowded room, and 
the mountaineer, before he had even helped 
his partner from the floor, sprang up and in 
a voice full of rage, said to the unfortunate 
soldier: “You done it on purpose, sar, an’ 
I’m goin’ to thrash you right here and now.” 
He then proceeded to take off his collar and 
cravat; then his coat, and he was making 
his final preparation by rolling up his 
sleeves when he felt someone touch him on 
the shoulder. He looked to see who it was, 


and recognized the small figure, the broad 
face and the piercing eyes of Jake Shiflet, 
who in a clear, calm voice said, as he pointed 
at Simon, “It ain’t nobody goin’ to pester 
that ar gent’man as long as Jake Shiflet’s 
gun is full o’ balls. So you better git out 
o’ here.” 

“Big Ace,” as this man was known to the 
people of Horseshoe, had lived there long 
enough to know that Jake Shiflet meant 
what he said, and without any further words 
he gathered up his discarded apparel and 
left the room. Simon blushed profusely, 
and made all manner of apologies as he 
helped the girl from the floor, but she was 
much more concerned about breaking her 
ribbon belt than she was about her embar- 
rassing position. Sally, however, came to 
her rescue, and gave her one of the numer- 
ous ribbons with which she had adorned 
herself, and when “Fiddling Jim” called for 
the next figure, the dance went on as if 
nothing had happened. After this unfortu- 
nate occurrence Simon did not care to take 
part in the dance, and fearing that his mis- 
fortune might cause another couple to fall, 
he suggested to Sally that they withdraw to 
the lawn. 

For a few moments they sat in silence, 
upon the stile-block by the wall, and gazed 
at the moon, which was just peeping over 
these beautiful Blue Ridge Mountains; then 
Simon, as if moved by some irresistible im- 
pulse, put both hands around the object of 
his love and falteringly said, “Sally, I love 
you; I have loved you since I met you this 
morning, and that is why I stayed here 
tonight.” 

The girl made no reply, and as he drew 
her closer to him, his voice trembled with 
emotion as he continued, “Do you love me, 
Sally? Will you promise to marry me? An- 
swer me. Oh, answer me, Sally!” 

She let her head rest gently upon his 
shoulder, and in the moonlight Simon saw 
tears in her large and beautiful eyes as she 
said: 

“I—I do love you.” As she answered 
him, Simon kissed her, and whispered, “Oh, 
you have made me so happy, so happy.” 
Then releasing her from his embrace, and 
taking one of her hands in his, he said: 

“Sally, I am a revenue officer of the gov- 
ernment. I came to Horseshoe because I 
heard that there was an illicit distillery in 
one of the caves near here. I found it, and 
it has proved to be your father’s. I was on 
my way back, firm in my determination to 
return and raid it, when I met you; that 
changed all. In a few minutes I must leave 
you, for I must report at headquarters in 
the morning.” As he said this the girl 
grasped his other hand, and Simon declared 
his love for her again and kissed her as he 
continued: 

“Tomorrow I shall resign my position. I 
know that I am sworn to do my duty, and 
that it is my duty to prosecute your father’s 
case, but my love for you is too great; I 
can’t do it.” 

“Tell your father,” he continued, “that 
I shall never report him, and tell him that 
we love each other, and ask him to meet me 
here at the ‘Tavern’ one week from today.” 
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He then kissed her again, as he bade her 
goodbye; then they walked slowly back to 
the dancing room, where he left her with 
her mother. 

On the afternoon of the appointed day, 
Simon Bedders was sitting upon the gallery 
of the “Old Tavern,” exchanging war stor- 
ies with a Confederate veteran, who was 
also a guest. They smoked their pipes as 
they talked of the days when they fought 
on the opposite sides in that great conflict, 
and, although Simon loved to talk of the ex- 
ploits and hardships of his army days, he 
was now deeply concerned about another 
matter; he was growing impatient on ac- 
count of Mr. Shiflet’s failure to appear. 

“T came here today to meet a man by the 
name of Shiflet. Do you know him?” in- 
quired Simon of his soldier acquaintance. 


“TI been knowin’ Ol’ Jake all my life,” was 
the reply. “You know he’s a sort of trapper 
an’ ‘moonshiner’ together; I heard it talked 
about this mornin’ that the officers was on 
his trail a few days ago, an’ maybe he’s lay- 
in’ low; but I jes’ tell you this—if Jake 
Shiflet tol’ you he was comin’ here today, 
death alone will keep him away. His little 
place, up at the head of the hollow, is steep 
an’ rocky, you know; it ain’t got nothin’ on 
it but some apple trees, so he makes brandy 
in the summer time an’ ketches fur animals 
in winter; that’s the only way he’s got of 
makin’ a livin’. He makes good brandy, an’ 
sells it fas’ as he makes it, but if he ever 
hears of a man gettin’ drunk, he’ll never sell 
him any more. Don’t you tell anybody 
about his still.” 

Simon assured him that he would keep 
the secret, and then in the twilight they 
saw someone slowly coming toward them. 
It was Jake Shiflet, and Simon went out to 
meet him. They greeted each other cordi- 
ally, and as the long-bearded distiller tied 
his mule, he threw a sack over his shoulder 
and asked Simon to walk to the mill with 
him, as he wanted to get some flour, before 
the mill closed. 

Although the stars were now beginning to 
appear, the light, filmy clouds which hung 
motionless over the western mountains still 
possessed the golden coloring given them 
by the evening sun, and they were an un- 
speakably beautiful background for the tow- 
ering white-oaks and poplars that stood 
along the road. The partridges in the fresh- 
ly cut stubble were sounding their “curfew” 
to their broods, while the whip-poor-wills 
were singing along the fences and the 
screech-owls were weirdly hooting from 
their homes in the massive oaks; and as the 
two approached the mill, they saw the re- 
flection of the evening star in the clear 
waters of the mill-dam, and since the falling 
of the water over the old over-shot wheel 
could not now be heard, they concluded that 
Moses Terny, the miller, had gone home, 
and at the suggestion of Mr. Shiflet they 
turned back. 

“So you’ve done fell in love wi’ my little 
gal, ‘Sal’, have you?” said the distiller, as 
they walked back toward the “Tavern.” 

“I would give my very life for her,” was 
Simon’s reply. 


“TI al’ays call her my ‘little Sal,’ not be- 
cause she’s little, but because she’s my baby, 
you know,” said Mr. Shiflet; then he con- 
tinued, “I’ll tell you this, ther’ ain’t no nicer 
gal in these here mountains, than her. 
Ther’ ain’t no man never been ’bout her, 
less me or my ol’ lady was right thar; an’ 
I knowed nothin’ ’bout you a-settin’ out on 
that ‘horse-block’ wi’ her, till she tol’ me 
herself. ‘Big Ace’ is been tryin’ to go wi’ 
her for some time, but she don’t like him 
an’ neither does me and Nancy, an’ so, after 
I made him leave the frolic the other night 
I thought Nancy could see ’bout the rest of 
um, an’ so I went to play ‘seven up’ wi’ ol’ 
Mose Terny. I ’spect Nancy was anxious 
fur Sal to be ther’ wi’ you, as you was to 
be ther’ wi’ Sal! an’ that’s the reason she 
never pestered you. I ain’t a blamin’ you, 
an’ I don’t believe I ’ould a said nothin’ if 
I had knowed it, ’cause you seem to be a 
mighty nice sort of a gent’man; but I jes’ 
tell you—we have to watch these here moun- 
taineers jes’ like a hawk watches a chicken. 

“Sal was ’spectin’ me to be sort er mad 
wi’ her ’bout it, but on the way home, she 
tol’ me an’ Nancy all about it, an’ we 
couldn’t get mad wi’ her—she don’t know 
what a cross word is.” 

They had now reached the stile in front 
of the “Tavern,” where Simon and Sally had 
sat on the night of the dance, and as they 
sat down, Simon said, “It was right here 
that I told her that I loved her, and asked 
her to marry me. I expect she has told you 
about that, and by now you have decided 
whether or not you will give your consent. 
It was for her sake that I gave up my posi- 
tion as a revenue officer, and (although I 
think your business wrong) I want you to 
remember that Simon Bedders will never 
report you.” 

“Sal ain’t tol’ me nothin’ ’bout you bein’ 
a officer; an’ if she had, I wouldn’t a’ been 
here tonight; God bless her,” said the old 
man, as he drew a handkerchief from his 
pocket and wiped his eyes. “You’ve been 
might good to me,” he continued. “You 
could ar took me on to prison tonight, an’ 
done what the other officers is been afeard 
to try.” 

“T have only kept my word to her, Mr. 
Shiflet,” replied Simon, “and you see she 
has trusted me.” 

“Well, I loves her better ’an all the res’ 
in the worl’, and now I rec’on I can trus’ 
you, too; so if Sal is willin’, I s’pose I’m 
boun’ to be. She ain’t but eighteen, you 
know; but that’s old enough to marry, an’ 
I hope you won’t take her ’way from ’roun’ 
here. I don’t believe me an’ Nancy could 
live long without seein’ her sometimes.” 

“T thought about buyin’ the ‘Beech Tree’ 
hill,” said Simon, “but we'll all talk that 
over together tomorrow when I come up to 
see her.” 

“Can’t you go up wi’ me tonight, an’ see 
her?” asked Mr. Shiflet. 

“T expect I had better wait ’till tomorrow; 
she won’t be looking for me tonight, you 
know,” Simon replied, then he cut another 
button from his uniform and said, as he 
handed it to the old man, “Give her this, Mr. 
Shiflet, with my love.” 


— 


“T’ll sholy do it,” was the reply, “an’ | 
know Sal ’ill be glad to git it; she’s been 
wearin’ that ’un you give her the other day, 
ever since, an’ she even had it on at the 
frolic.” 

The old man then mounted his mule, and 
was about to leave when Simon said to him, 
“Mr. Shiflet, I’m going to save you the 
trouble of coming back down here tomor- 
row, and get you some flour from the store.” 

“Well, my son,” replied the distiller, “con- 
siderin’ what I give you, I think you owe me 
a barrel or two.” Simon laughed then and 
the old man said more seriously, “Thar ain’t 
a dust at home; but I got wheat in Terny’s 
mill, an’ I’ll pay you back when you go to 
houekeepin’.” 

Simon bought the flour, and a red “ban- 
danna” handkerchief which he presented to 
Mr. Shiflet, saying, “This handkerchief is 
for you, Mr. Shiflet, and I have pinned a 
note to it for Sally—be sure to give it to her 
tonight—goodbye.” 

“Good night Simon,” said the old man, 
as he grasped the hand of his future son-in- 
law. “You’ll make her a good husband, you 
will. Goodbye.” 

Mr. Shiflet had ridden only a short dis- 
tance up the road toward his home when he 
returned and called Simon out to the “Tav- 
ern” gate, saying in a low voice, “Simon, 
I’ve jus’ seen ‘Big Ace’s’ coon dog down in 
the road, so he mus’ be roun’ here some- 
whar; he’s been actin’ mighty ugly for the 
las’ week, an’ so you better keep yo’ gun 
handy an’ don’ let him git you foul.” 

“T’ll be ready for him, Mr. Shiflet,” Sim- 
on replied, “but still I’m obliged to you for 
warning me.” 

Then they bade each other good night 
again, the distiller wending his way home- 
ward and Simon returning to the “Tavern” 
to resume the conversation with his Con- 
federate friend. 


It was not long before the soldier bade 
Simon good night; but Simon was in a 
frame of mind not conducive to sleep, and 
instead of going to his room, he went out to 
the stile and watched the waning moon, as 
it sent its light into the many caves and 
hollows. He was thinking of his home in 
the beautiful Green Mountains of Vermont, 
and of those simple, God-fearing people 
with whom he was proud to claim relation- 
ship; for he loved the life of the mountain- 
eer, and when he thought of the time when 
he was a leader in their favorite sport, he 
almost heard the echo of the old horn which 
he hung upon the wall of his little room 
when he joined the army; and each cave 
and hollow, each stream and forest passed 
before him in orderly review. 

He heard the barking of his favorite dogs, 
as the trail grew warm after the running 
game; he heard the resounding echo of the 
ax; the crashing of the falling tree, and felt 
the delight so often experienced when a bear 
or a coon was captured. In the midst of 
these reveries it was hard for him to bring 
himself to a realization of the fact that the 
great conflict had disabled him forever; but 
while his thoughts reverted to the many 
loved associations of his far-away home, it 
was the old violin that he hung upon the 

Continued on page 274 
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Face to Face with Presidents 


Complete Script of the Popular Talks on Sunday Evenings between six and seven for National 
Broadcasting Company and Associated Stations from New York 


Male Chorus—‘Hot Time in the Old Town’ 


LWAYS a hot time in the old town 
A when Teddy Roosevelt arrived! The 

youngest man ever to take oath as 
President of the United States, he fired the 
imaginations of the American youth with 
his activities and Rough Rider virility, and 
aroused the people to a new conception of 
citizenship. 

My first memory of Roosevelt is associ- 
ated with his cowboy days, when he visited 
the ranch of Marquis de Mores at Medora, 
North Dakota. I was editing a weekly pa- 
per in that area. We kept hearing of this 
bespectacled “tenderfoot”’ who had been in 
the New York legislature—the scion of a 
wealthy old Dutch family. He made good 
“local item.” Regarded by Big Mouth Bob 
as a “remittance man,” who wore a gun and 
received a check from home every month, 
with a box of cake for the “poor little boy,” 
he was the butt of cow punchers’ satire, as 
the only man in camp owning a toothbrush 
and a razor. Roosevelt had a pitched bat- 
tle with a crook who stole his boat and won 
the admiration of the bullwhackers. In 
spite of his frail form and poor eyesight, he 
was a good shot and had arrived with a 
small arsenal of ornamental guns. Hell 
roarin’ Bill Jones cogitated: “for a critter 
with a squint, he were plum handy with a 
gun.” As Roosevelt became a full-fledged 
member of the order of bucking bronchos— 
reasoning that the country had supported 
large herds of buffalo, he said, “Why not 
cattle?” and purchased the Elkhorn ranch 
on the Little Missouri and became a free- 
holder in the cattle domain. He even or- 
ganized a livestock association and deliv- 
ered a speech as president. 


All this brings back to me the scenes of 
exhilarating days on a Mexican mustang, 
riding to the border of the Bad Lands with 
its scorched buttes of clay and little green 
coulies where springs bubbled ’mid the 
clouds of alkali dust. Then out over the 
sea of virgin prairies, feeling the freedom 
of the winds and wide horizons, dodging the 
buffalo wallows, and gathering wild roses, 
hearing the plovers sing and picking up 
the bleaching buffalo bones sold at a good 
price and shipped out by the carload, pro- 
viding money for the pioneer boys and girls 
in the Dakotas. 

A biographic flash of the career of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt reveals that he was born in 
New York City on East 23d Street in 1858 
and was christened with a name associated 
with distinguished ancestors. He was the 
son of Theodore Roosevelt and was known 
as Junior. His mother was Martha Bulloch 
of Georgia, and in his veins was the blue 


by Joe Mitchell Chapple 


blood of the South and of the North. Far 
from a rugged lad, he was sent to Maine 
and traveled abroad at an early age, but 
never was he far away from a book; he be- 
gan life as an omnivorous reader. 

Graduating from Harvard in 1880, he 
married Alice Lee in Weston, Massachu- 
setts, the same year. She was the mother 
of Alice Roosevelt Longworth. Returning 
to New York, he studied law and had his 
first flair in politics in 1882, when he be- 
came a candidate for the legislature in the 
Silk Stocking district of New York City. 
William Waldorf Astor ran for Congress on 
the same ticket. He was defeated and left 
for England to become a self-expatriated 
American. Young Roosevelt, on the other 
hand, made a personal campaign without 
funds, meeting and mingling with all sorts 
of people in his district, from the fruit ven- 
der on to his Vanderbilt neighbors, and was 
elected and re-elected twice thereafter. 

Not long ago I came across an autobio- 
graphic sketch, written by Theodore Roose- 
velt in 1884, in his own handwriting, on the 
stationery of the Assembly Chamber of New 
York—his first bid for publicity. He men- 
tioned his big work as an attempt to have 
a judge impeached for malfeasance in office 
and collusion with Jay Gould in connection 
with railroad litigation. 

In 1884 he was chairman of the New 
York delegation at the Convention which 
nominated James G. Blaine for President. 
Although he opposed the candidate in the 
Convention, he stood by the ticket and re- 
fused to bolt Blaine’s nomination with many 
of his personal friends who were Mug- 
wumps. 

His young wife having died, in 1884 he 
went West—a lonely man-—in search of 
health. 

Here he had an experience which influ- 
enced his later life—he fell in love with the 
freedom of life in the West. Returning to 
New York two years later, he was a candi- 
date for mayor, and although defeated, 
made an impressive campaign. This was 
the year he married Edith Kermit Carow, 
a playmate of childhood. 

Appointed by President Harrison on the 
Civil Service Commission in 1889, he con- 
tinued in this work under President Cleve- 
land until 1895, when he became president 
of the Police Board in New York, making 
a record even in failure that further im- 
pressed his fellow-citizens in the metropo- 
lis. He was appointed Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy by President McKinley, and 
there gained an insight into the vital ne- 
cessity of preparedness. Assuming the ini- 
tiative, his elders shook their heads with 
the remark, “He goes too fast for Washing- 


ton.” Resigning, he volunteered and en- 
listed with the Rough Riders in the Span- 
ish-American War. 


(Chorus from “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” ) 


Some of his comrades included his old 
cronies of ranch days. Before embarking 
for Cuba, he made an address to his com- 
panions that has become historic. He told 
them that he, too, had left behind a wife 
and family of small children and under- 
stood what breaking the home ties involved. 
He assured them that there was still time to 
turn back unless they were ready to face 
the fortunes of war as true and loyal Amer- 
icans. 

At San Juan Hill he won distinction as a 
soldier under the singing bullets of the 
Mausers coming from the block houses. 
The spectacular accounts of the Rough 
Riders Regiment and their uchievements 
left him something of a military hero. 

At the National Republican Convention 
in Philadelphia in 1900, the plot was ma- 
tured by the bosses to shelve him as a candi- 
date for Vice-President on the ticket with 
William McKinley who was unanimously re- 
nominated for President. 

At the age of forty-two Theodore Roose- 
velt took the oath of office as President of 
the United States in the library of the Wil- 
cox residence in Buffalo, standing under the 
chandelier, near the fireplace, in the com- 
pany of books and friends, soon after the 
tragic passing of President McKinley. 

I had remained in Buffalo until Theodore 
Roosevelt became President of the United 
States, and saw tears glistening in his eyes 
as he raised his head after kissing the Bible 
in the softened light of the room where the 
newspaper men thought they beheld a new 
Roosevelt! He declared he would carry on 
the McKinley policies and he first gave his 
attention to that pledge. It was soon evi- 
dent in Washington that there was a live- 
wire in the White House. Ancient and 
hoary precedents and traditions of the Ex- 
ecutive office went a-glimmering the very 
first week he sat in the swivel chair. Whis- 
pered conferences in the President’s office 
were not tolerated. Roosevelt’s staccato 
tones would shout out his replies to the dis- 
comfiture of the “pussy-foots,” who felt that 
it was not a presidential conference with 
the room filled with visitors listening io 
what it was all about. His hearty greetings 
reported and unreported, and quick retorts 
were impressive material for front-page 
stories. 

He seemed to have an uncanny way of 
knowing just what his callers wanted, and 
answered their queries before they could 
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make known their requests. There seemed 
to be no subject introduced into the conver- 
sation about which he did not know some- 
thing—ready to pass an opinion with de- 
cisive finality. 

The cramped quarters in the White 
House, with his official reception room and 
offices adjoining his living quarters, did not 
suit Roosevelt, and it was planned to have 
the Executive office located outside on the 
White House grounds. The building was 
erected and he opened the first exclusive 
Executive Office of the President in Wash- 
ington. 

In the most informal way, sitting on the 
edge of the table or walking across the 
room, Roosevelt here chatted with reporters, 
without restraint. Brusque, direct and 
frank, he startled the veterans accustomed 
to speak under their breath of all matter 
pertaining to the President. 

Nearly every month I was privileged with 
a face-to-face chat with Roosevelt. In the 
old Cabinet room at the White House, I 
suggested that he send someone to London 
to the coronation of King Edward VII and 
make oral report of human interest details 
that might escape official attention and 
prove of interest to him. I had hardly fin- 
ished when he broke in: 

“Chapple, that’s a bully idea. 
would you suggest?” 

With a far-away look aloft, I replied: 

“Modesty forbids me to mention his 
name.” 

“By Jove, Chapple, you’re no shrinking 
violet. Take this letter and go—but you’re 
too late.” 

“Mr. President, “I replied with a bow, 
“my passports and tickets are ready. I 
shall arrive on the morning of the corona- 
tion.” 

While I was saying this, he had written 
on the White House stationery, dated July 
30, a letter to Ambassador Choate, glowing 
with words I cannot resist repeating: “Joe 
Chapple is a good fellow and has done ex- 
cellent work.” 

Arriving in London, I found Ambassador 
Choate had already left the Embassy for 
Westminster. It was then nine o’clock— 
the procession was to pass at ten—and here 
I was without tickets. Soldiers interfered 
with my rapid transit, even after I had 
made my way through the first lines, be- 
cause, I presume, of my dignified, ducal 
bearing and self assurance, due to having 
on my person a letter from President Roose- 
velt. 

Watching the procession, for it was the 
first coronation in fifty years, I was thrilled 
to see the foremost figures of Great Brit- 
ain as they passed in review. 


Whom 


(Band—“Grenadier Guards’’ ) 


Just then a “Bobby” appeared and asked 
for my pass. I pulled from the depths of 
my princely Prince Albert the magic letter. 

“That don’t go here, y’know. You’re un- 
der arrest.” 

He handed me back the letter, presuming 
me to be an imposter. The bobby marched 
me over to Lord Bradford, and in as com- 
manding a voice as possible I fairly shouted: 

“From the President of the United 
States!” 

It worked. With a wave of his hand I 


was handed over to the British Authorities 
—as a guest. 

We entered the north transept and in the 
dim light of those historic walls I beheld the 
coronation of a King—and kept thinking of 
a Presidential inauguration. 

When the Prince of Wales, now King 
George, advanced, touching the crown—the 
first to swear fealty to the newly-crowned 
sovereign, father and son embraced—the 
one touch of filial devotion which seemed to 
make us all akin. 

Big Ben rang out. 
crowned. 


The king had been 


(Bells ring four o'clock, and chimes are 
struck) 


My escort was a Scotsman “bobby,” and, 
of course, was eager to call my attention to 
the Scottish Scone, a stone chair in which 
the kings and queens of Great Britain are 
crowned. He also pointed out the High- 
landers in kilts marching by with their bag- 
pipes playing. “Hoot, mon, there’s real 
Teddy soldiers for you,” he_ shouted. 
“There’s nae mollycoddles among ’em.” 

Somehow Roosevelt had a way of always 
knowing what was going on in the world 
through unofficial as well as official sources. 
He insisted that the United States was a 


world power, and gave close attention to 


army and navy affairs. Advancement of 
the young officers, including Captain Persh- 
ing, Colonel Funston and Colonel Wood to 
Generals defied army traditions. Special 
legislation was required to carry out his 
plan, but that did not appeal to him for he 
proposed to keep the world young. 

Generals and Colonels in the army were 
overhauled by the President on horseman- 
ship. He set them an example with his daily 
rides through Rock Creek Park. 

Prior to a dinner he gave Prince Henry 
of Prussia, brother of the Kaiser, he took 
his guest for a little jaunt through Rock 
Creek on horseback in a pouring rain. The 
Prince kept up with the Rough Rider host 
in the Paul Revere dash, but his drenched 
uniform was a sorry sight when they re- 
turned. 

Ordering the fleet around the world, 
Roosevelt served notice that Uncle Sam was 
prepared for business and desired, first of 
all, to be friendly and sociable with all the 
nations of the world. An outstanding phase 
of his administration was the constant plan- 
ning for preparedness. His experience of 
the Spanish-American War made him de- 
termined to have his country ready for 
every emergency. 

The plan of Citizens’ Training camps was 
evolved by him when he was Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy and continued on from 
the Spanish-American War to the World 
War, where he met with the one great dis- 
appointment of his life, when refused the 
privilege of raising a division for service 
overseas and his friend General Leonard 
Wood being denied a command with the Ex- 
peditionary Force in France. 

In his personal and public life he prac- 
tised what he preached. Four of his sons 
were in the World War. 

Open house prevailed at the Executive 
Mansion during the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. There were guests for breakfast, 
lunch and dinner, until newspapers insisted 


that the President was running an exccu- 
tive lunch counter, with little public pie to 
distribute in the way of jobs. He seldom 
dined alone, and told me decisively one time 
while chewing “bully beef” in camp, that 
conversation was as necessary as chewing 
at a meal to stimulate the salivary glands— 
and, believe me, he could converse. 

Roosevelt read books not line by line in a 
paragraph, but a page at a glance. The 
Italian historian, Ferrero, called. The visi- 
tor was kept waiting outside while the Pres- 
ident dipped into the author’s latest book, 
When the guest appeared the President 
opened fire with his freshly gathered infor- 
mation, amazing the author guest who in- 
sisted that no one had ever evidenced such 
an intelligent comprehension of his work. 

Emigrant lads who have become eminent 
Americans never tire of recalling the in- 
spiring influence of Roosevelt’s deeds and 
character upon their career in making 
sturdy Americans of adopted citizens. Ja- 
cob A. Riis, the Dutch boy, was one of these 
who became one of Roosevelt’s greatest 
friends and biographer. 

Associations with his early boyhood still 
come to me every time I visit the Roosevelt 
birthplace on E. 23d Street, New York; 
when he played in the street, chased the 
hurdy gurdy and entertained the organ 
grinder and his monkey. Roosevelt was the 
first and only President to be born in the 
nation’s metropolis. 

The city-born boy brought together the 
wild West, the effete East, the educated, the 
ignorant, rich, poor, capital and labor. They 
all admired the dominant influence of the 
Roosevelt personal platform, which was “A 
square deal for every man.” 

Tone-deaf, Roosevelt could scarcely tell 
one song from another. His favorite poem 
and song was “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” by Julia Ward Howe. He could 
recognize that song whenever played or 
sung. The one popular song he was always 
able to identify was “Garry Owen,” whether 
sung in Gallic, English, or played by the 
band. 





(Solo—‘Garry Owen” ) 

In 1903 came the great strategic act of 
his life. He threw down the. gauntlet and 
made the Panama Canal a reality. The pur- 
chase from the French company was com- 
pleted, and a revolution had started in Pan- 
ama while Columbia delayed. In a flash of 
Rooseveltian action, the new republic was 
recognized and arrangements made for the 
Canal Zone. The House of Representatives 
had already voted to accept the Nicaraguan 
route, before the Senate had declared for 
Panama with only eight dissenting votes. 
Then came the dispute as to whether it 
should be sea-level or lock canal. Everyone 
felt that with Roosevelt as President the 
canal would be completed, and remain one 
of the great achievements of his adminis- 
tration. 

Then magazine critics began writing 
scathing articles concerning the work and 
conditions of the Panama Canal. President 
Roosevelt suggested that I visit the Zone. 
He gave me a memorandum—down to ithe 
last detail—even including a specific loca- 
tion of Watercloset No. 150 at Pedro Maguel 
and gold and silver camps at Pariso. I 
found the “Big Smoke” Stevens wrestling 
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with problems of the slides at Culebra, while 
the steam shovels were breaking all records 
in excavation. Later I met General Goe- 
thals in the White House at the time he was 
ealled by Roosevelt to take up the work and 
complete the canal. Goethals came out of 
the room with his jaws set, and between his 
teeth I heard him repeating the historic 
words “I can do it,” “J-can-do-it,” like the 
starting of a locomotive. 

At the age of twelve, during his first trip 
to Europe, Roosevelt began putting his 
thoughts on paper—revealing the wide-open 
wonderment of the boy taking’ seriously 
everything he observed. One treasure in 
my collection of books is “Roosevelt’s Let- 
ters to His Children,” illustrated with his 
own attempts at drawing, which express his 
lively and whimsical sense of humor. To 
me the real and lovable Roosevelt is dis- 
closed in these letters to his children. They 
picture the ideal father. He said of these 
letters, “I would rather have this book pub- 
lished than anything which has ever been 
written about me.” Quentin, the youngest, 
is, naturally mentioned most frequently, ad- 
dressed as “Quentie Que.” In one he men- 
tions a message to Congress, and notes: 

“All this work is puzzling at times, but I 
peg away and when the dust clears I feel I 
have accomplished a little at any rate.” He 
portrayed vividly the celebrities he met, in- 
cluding Buffalo Bill, discussed sympatheti- 
cally their lessons and troubles, describes 
scenes of his tours across the continent, in- 
cluding the trip to Panama and the James- 
town Exposition as gloriously as a railroad 
vacation folder. 

One of his later books—the one that made 
a deep impression on me, was “Fear God 
and Take Your Own Part.” He begins: 
“Fear God|, in the true sense of the word, 
means love God, respect God, honor God; all 
of this only can be done by loving our neigh- 
bor, treating him justly and mercifully. No 
man can take the part of anyone else unless 
he can take his own part.” 

While he was Governor, Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink sang for him in Albany, and 
they became great friends. Later she sang 
twice in the White House, once with the 
Arion Society of New York and at another 
time alone as a soloist. At the Steinway 
art piano in the East Room she sang her 
favorite encore, “The Rosary,” which Miss 
McCoy, her protege, who was with her on 
her jubilee tour, will sing for us tonight. 


(Vocal Solo—‘The Rosary’’) 


After this song I must echo Roosevelt’s 
shouted enthusiastic words to Schumann- 
Heink on to Miss McCoy: “Wonderful! 
Wonderful!” 

On the eve of his nomination as Presi- 
dent, after three years in the executive 
mansion, he wrote to his son, Kermit: 

“Of course, I hope to be elected, but I 
realize to the fullest how very lucky I have 
been, not only to be President, but to have 
been able to accomplish things that may be 
of lasting importance in our history. Inci- 
dentally, I don’t think that any family ever 
tr the White House more than we 
1 aad 

Continuing with the McKinley Cabinet, 
Roosevelt became enthusiastic concerning 
members of his official family circle. At 


one time he said he would walk on hands 
and knees from the White House to the 
Capitol—one mile—if he could make Elihu 
Root President. He definitely named Taft 
as his successor. John Hay rounded out his 
illustrious career as Roosevelt’s Secretary 
of State. 

After his second inauguration in 1905— 
elected by a decisive majority—Theodore 
Roosevelt began to push more vigorously 
forward his own projects as logically fol- 
lowing the McKinley policies. 

While in London I met Sir Alfred Harms- 
worth—later Lord Northcliffe. He handed 
me the following excerpt of Roosevelt’s sec- 
ond inaugural address—said it was a gem. 

“We are the heirs of the ages, and yet we 
have had to pay few of the penalties which 
in old countries are exacted by the dead 
hand of a bygone civilization. 

“Much has been given to us, and much 
will rightfully be expected from us. We 
have duties to others, and duties to our- 
selves—we can shirk neither. We have be- 
come a great nation, forced by the fact of 
its greatness in relation to the other na- 
tions of the earth, and we must behave as 
beseems a people with such responsibilities. 

One recalls in amazement a list of the dis- 
tinctions of his busy life. The one emotion 
that he seemed to inspire was a contagious 
enthusiasm and admiration for the man and 
his ideals. His versatility is revealed in 
his activities—as President of the United 
States, governor, police commissioner, legis- 
lative member, soldier, author, executive, 
officer, historian, huntsman, naturalist, ex- 
plorer, philosopher, reformer, speaker, edi- 
tor, scientist, traveler, linguist, sportsman 
and peacemaker. A most virile political 
leader and seasoned Elder Statesman, he al- 
ways remained a devoted father, husband 
and a friend who never failed. 

Roosevelt was a spectacular figure in 
world affairs of his day, the subject of many 
cartoons, showing his prominent teeth, eye- 
glasses, mustache, and stocky neck mounted 
on athletic shoulders. He always wore a 
lay-down collar and his expressions were 
the extremes of beaming happiness or mel- 
ancholy. They were as well known to the 
people of the world as his favorite greeting, 
“Dee-lighted,” which became the by-word 
of the times. 

There was a suggestion of severity in 
Roosevelt’s actions at times—for he was a 
Spartan in spirit. The sensation he created 
with his campaign against trusts made him 
known as a “trust buster,” which brought 
him popular applause, as well as the bitter 
enmity of many of those interested in en- 
terprises which were financially ruined by 
uncompromising attacks. 

We may wonder at the present gigantic 
mergers of capital today in spite of Roose- 
velt’s crusade against trusts, but it should 
be remembered that while Roosevelt’s pol- 
icy might have been extreme, out of it came 
the regulation of large corporations, check- 
ing graft—including rebates, special public 
privileges for private gain, that brought his 
famous protest against the abuse of what 
he called “swollen fortunes.” 

My usual hour for calling at the executive 
office was just before noon, when he was 
being shaved. Lying recumbent and still 
with lather on his face, I had a chance to 


talk and note the latest jokes from Punch 
and Life and a quotation or two from Eu- 
ripides or Emerson, to suggest that I might 
belong to the intelligentsia. 

The Rooseveltian motton, “Speak softly, 
but carry a big stick,” did not indicate the 
full-orbed genius of the Rough Rider Pres- 
ident. Warlike and aggressive in his na- 
ture, paradoxically as it may seem, Roose- 
velt was a potent influence for peace. This 
was successfully demonstrated in his bring- 
ing about the peace conference at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., which concluded the hostili- 
ties of the Russian and Japanese War. 


Band—Japanese and Russian national airs 


I spent some days with newspaper men 
on the island of Portsmouth within sight of 
the captured Spanish warships, while De 
Witte, the full-bearded tall Russian dele- 
gate, smoked his cigarettes with paper hold- 
ers and conferred with the diminutive Tah- 
kihira, the leader of the Japanese delega- 
tion, in reaching a point of agreement. It 
was a diplomatic battle, resulting in peace 
which has remained unbroken—a credit to 
Theodore Roosevelt as a peacemaker. 

The settlement of the coal strike, the irri- 
gation projects of the West, the conserva- 
tion of public lands and resources were out- 
standing events of Rooseveltian times. 

The Venezuelan controversy, which he re- 
ferred to The Hague Tribunal, was a very 
direct and positive reference to the Monroe 
Doctrine. He promptly sent a blockade fleet 
to southern waters to emphasize his deter- 
mination to be thoroughly understood. For 
a time there were preparations and ugly 
actions which looked like war. 

No one knows better than his efficient 
secretaries—Cortelyou, and later William 
Loeb—of the volume of material which 
poured out of the executive offices each day. 
Letters of high praise as well as blistering 
epistles, that burned the brakes on the type- 
writers, lashing his foes as the species he 
christened “‘mollycoddles,” “nature fakers” 
and members of the Ananias Club. 

The panic of 1907 was doubtless checked 
by the President’s appeal to industrial lead- 
ers. He again defied precedent in doing the 
unusual—acquiescing in one large corpora- 
tion purchasing stock of another company 
to check a financial crash and meet a serious 
emergency. 

The aftermath of his administration re- 
vealed a Roosevelt as intense out of office as 
in office. In the Republican primaries and 
in the Presidential election of 1912 he 
polled, as a Bull Moose, the largest popular 
vote ever known on the third ticket, coming 
out a strong second in a three-cornered 
fight. 

In the Progressive campaign of 1912 the 
battle hymn of Roosevelt’s followers was 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 


(Chorus—‘Onward, Christian Soldiers” ) 


Attending the Republican Convention in 
Chicago in 1916, he made a speech to a 
great throng of people from the balcony of 
the Congress Hotel. Defiantly and dramati- 
cally he shouted, “My hat is in the ring,” 
and literally threw his sombrero to the 
crowd. 

Four years later he refused to run and 
was asked to name a candidate. He gave a 

Continued on page 263 
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Senator Phipps—His Work for Post Roads 


As Chairman of Post Offices and Post Roads Senator L. C. Phipps of Colorado is making a vigorous 
campaign for a Motor Highway Commission to help solve many of the modern highway traf fic 
problems and expand the appropriations for more roads on a fifty-fifty basis 


T is fitting that Senator Lawrence C. 
| Phipps of Colorado should have become 

Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Post Roads. Few men in 
this deliberative body have been more ac- 
tive on the subject of good roads—and un- 
der the post roads clause, the federal gov- 
ernment has been able to help out on the 
highway problems. Senator Phipps has 
been the author of many bills providing 
good roads in the national parks and in 
other highway legislature that enjoys Fed- 
eral aid. The important bill now pending 
in the Senate will be a crowning achieve- 
ment for the intrepid crusaders of good 
roads. It took a long time for the country 
to awaken the people to the necessity of the 
tremendous expenditure that always pre- 
cedes the premature development of any 
section of the country. All along everyone 
placidly and tacitly admit that good roads 
is a subject on which all were agreed; but 
when it came to action there was a listless- 
ness and indifference in earlier days that 
held back development for years. Along 
came the impetus inspired by the automo- 
bile, necessitating speeding up communica- 
tion to provide for the rapidly increasing 
population of the country. 

When Lawrence C. Phipps responded to 
roll call as a senator from Colorado, his col- 
leagues on all sides recognized in him the 
arrival of a real hard-working, painstaking, 
conscientious member to meet the exacting 
demands of committee work. Phipps said 
little but worked on figures and practical 
solutions of appropriations with the same 
intensity that he applied to his own success- 
ful business. Service on the Appropria- 
tion and other committees tells his story 
as a “working” member. Promotion was a 
logical sequence of recognition of merit 
among his associates—irrespective of party 
lines. 

Instinctively modest and retiring, it was 
difficult to obtain from him any glowing 
record of his own busy and efficient life 
activities. The Congressional Record re- 
veals that he was born in Washington 
County, Pennsylvania in 1862 and began 
work in the Carnegie Iron mills. This be- 
ginning was made with a thorough study of 
the duties in hand and the result was that 
he became vice-president and treasurer of 
a large steel company which later was sold 
to the U. S. Steel Corporation. Many years 
ago he removed to Colorado, and continued 
eeaseless his civic activities, founding 
the Agnes Memorial Sanitorium for the 
treatment of tuberculosis. It was natural 
that the people of the Centennial State 
should be attracted to this modest man and 


he was elected to the Senate for two terms 
and is now approaching the distinction of 
becoming ranking Republican member on 
the Appropriations Committee. 

As Chairman of the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads Senator Phipps is 
certainly making an enviable record, for he 
knows his facts, and recognizes highways 
as the indispensable corollary of providing 
for post offices. His address in the Senate 
on the subject of Good Roads five years 
ago indicated that he had given the prob- 
lem thorough study and investigation. Even 





U. S. Senator Lawrence C. Phipps, of 
Colorado, Chairman of the Senate Post 
Office and Post Roads Committee 


then he insisted that people spent their va- 
cations in Europe because there were not 
enough roads in the United States to care 
for the auto traffic and called attention to 
the economic waste running far into the mil- 
lions occasioned by poor roads. This ad- 
dress was an impressive appeal and proved 
how the automobile industry could not have 
been developed except through the govern- 
ment joining the states in providing “post 
roads” and pointing out how New England 
had attracted millions of dollars from tour- 
ists to that section through the medium of 
ideal highways. 

Now that he is Chairman of the Com- 
mitte2 that has to do with Post Roads it 


was interesting to see the original docy- 
ment signed by Edmund Randolph as See- 


retary of State and approved by George | 


Washington as President which established 
the Post Office Department in 1796. It will 
be noted that the department itself was 
established on the basis of good roads, 
Later President Calvin Coolidge, apostle of 
economy, stated “No expenditure of public 
money contributes so much to the national 
wealth as for building good roads.” 

The Shackleford Federal Aid Act passed 
in 1916 was counted as a tardy but effective 
recognition of the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government in highway development, 
which was emphasized in the exigencies of 
the World War, when General Pershing de- 
clared:” The country road is of tremend- 
ous value in time of war and must be relied 
upon to obtain needed food supplies.” The 
war delayed the program on a fifty-fifty 
basis until 1920, but what a revolution has 
occurred in the matter of road making in 
this one short decade, with which Senator 
Phipps has been largely identified. The 
Government has been setting aside sev- 
enty-five million dollars every year as a 
partnership fund with the various states. 
In commenting upon this situation later in 
the Senate, reference was made to the 
speech of Senator Phipps delivered in Janu- 
ary, 1923, urging a comprehensive, intelli- 
gent road program in the National Parks. 
From the back of the Senate chamber came 
the muttering of a critical senator. “That 
speech is for home consumption. What 
Senator Phipps advocates will never hap- 
pen.” But it did happen, and Senator 
Phipps’s recent comments on this situation 
are most interesting at this time: 


“The park road program, chimerical as it 
seemed at the time, was eventually approved 
by Congress, and during the next fiscal 
year such highways in the state of Colo- 
rado alone will be improved to the extent of 
more than $600,000.00. 

“Unfortunately the seven per cent federal 
aid system is far from complete. Despite 
the substantial progress which has been 
made the need is as great as in 1916, and 
we can still say that there is no better in- 
vestment of public funds than in the build- 
ing and maintenance of good roads. While 


our highways have vastly improved, we have | 


barely kept step with the increasing de- 
mands of motor transportation. Bus and 
motor truck business has grown by leaps 
and bounds both for passenger and freight 
traffic. Private travel has enormously in- 
creased; and the farmer now wonders what 
he ever did before the paved highway 
brought the market almost to his very door. 
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In many instances branch railroad or trac- 
tion lines are being abandoned in favor of 
faster and more reliable service by automo- 
bile. 

“The federal government must keep pace 
with changing times. For that purpose, 
and because of the need for a wisely ar- 
ranged program of public works, bills have 
been introduced in the House and Senate to 
increase the annual federal highway con- 
tribution from $75,000,000.00 to $125,000,- 
000.00 during the next three fiscal years. 
Both Congressman Dowell and I, who are 
the joint authors of that measure, and who 
are supporting the cause so ably championed 
by the late Senator Townsend of Michigan 
for many years, have been assured that con- 
gressional approval will be given during 
the present session. We realize that, com- 
paratively speaking, the amount is small. 
Despite the tremendous benefits so ob- 
tained, total highway appropriations will 
probably never exceed the sums spent by 
the United States on rivers and harbors 
which, though deserving of aid, do not 
affect such large areas of our population. 
And yet, aside from the actual monetary 
help given the states, federal aid for good 
roads has had two other important effects. 

“First, it has established a connected and 
comprehensive highway system. It has di- 
rected such development into channels 
where the most good to the greatest number 
could be obtained. It has recognized the 
needs of interstate commerce and has pre- 
vented waste of the people’s money through 
expenditure in small quantities on isolated 
projects. It has built roads where most 
needed. 

* * * 

“The other beneficial result of the federal 
aid program is of still more significance. 
Its adoption has aroused the interest of 
state and county authorities throughout the 
nation and has encouraged them to improve 
feeder routes so as to connect with the main 
thoroughfares. This movement has devel- 
oped into a general road program so that 
at the present time the contributions of the 
federal government only constitute about 
four per cent of the total annual expendi- 
ture for highway construction throughout 
the country. 

“Besides an increase in the general appro- 
priation for distribution to the states, addi- 
tional steps are being urged in Congress. 
Senator Oddie of Nevada and Congress- 
man Colton of Utah have asked that annual 
road funds in national forests, now totaling 
$7,500,000.00, be increased to $12,500,000.00 
per annum. The same members of Con- 


gress also advocate separate appropriations 
for the construction of highways over por- 
tions of the great public domain of the west. 
As Chairman of the Committee on Post Of- 
fices and Post Roads, I have suggested the 
establishment of a commission to study pro- 
posals for a national system of express 
motorways and believe that this will be 
authorized by Congress during the present 
year. It may safely be said that the na- 
tional government in all its branches now 
realizes the importance of good roads and 
will carry to a successful conclusion a high- 
way program of inestimable benefit to 
practically every citizen of the United 
States.” 

Senator Phipps has also made a most in- 
teresting statement concerning the Phipps- 
Robsion Joint Resolution introduced in 
June, 1929, creating a United States Motor- 
ways Commission: 

“In introducing the joint resolution with 
Representative Robsion for the creating of 
a United States Express Motorways Com- 
mission, I believe we are offering a measure 
which will save years of haphazard investi- 
gation as well as hundreds of millions of 
dollars to the taxpayers of this nation. 

“If this commission is created, it will 
handle the problem in scope which will be 
nation-wide. The plans will call for a great 
system of express motorways, the initial 
projects to be put into operation where 
traffic conditions most demand. 

“It is time to consider the feasibility of 
public-owned express highways, especially 
in view of the recent efforts to obtain pri- 
vate concessions of this nature. Roadways 
upon which faster and more direct travel 
will be permitted are becoming a necessity. 
The question involved is whether the United 
States should take a hand. The proposed 
investigation will aid Congress to deter- 
mine that matter with a view not only to- 
ward solving the traffic problems, but also 
the question of unemployment. 

“And now that the resolution has the 
approval of the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads, early action by Congress is ex- 
pected.” 

Me * * 

A rough sketch of the method proposed 
to meet the traffic problems where the 
motorway crosses state highways or streets 
is presented showing a type of crossover 
that makes possible a continuous flow of 
traffic to and from motorways at all four en- 
trances or exits, for the traffic never crosses 
itself. 

In the proposed Motorways Commission 
the important governmental divisions con- 


cerned are represented, including the De- 
partment of the Treasury, War, Post Office, 
Commerce, Agriculture and Labor, and in- 
cludes a congressional representation of 
both the Senate and House. 

In securing legislation for good roads 
the process is necessarily slow. Everybody 
placidly concedes “the necessity of good 
roads” which may eliminate a thorough, 
even controversial discussion which would 
bring the matter to the attention of the 
people more graphically. Backed with the 
traditions associated with this committee 
dealing with Post Roads the country may 
confidently expect the passage of measures 
which will attract the attention of the 
people through the influence of such a con- 
structive leader and chairman, as Senator 
Phipps has proven himself in the decade 
that he has so arduously concentrated his 
attention upon the working out of problems 
with facts and figures. Some of his friends 
have facetiously christened him, “Good 
Roads Phipps” for whenever the subject is 
mentioned there is a natural inclination 
among his fellow members to reply “Ask 
Phipps, he knows.” 

The Joint Resolution now pending prom- 
ises to unscramble the tangle of machinery 
and human beings that impresses the people 
at the crossroads of every city, town, village 
and hamlet. The problem of expanding 
traffic and parking space must be met, if the 
rapidly increasing population is to be able 
to take advantage of the benefits of motor 
transportation. The “Wings of Mercury” 
may be a mythical conception, but the 
pneumatic tire, utilizing compressed air to 
“enjoy the fresh air” of open spaces which 
a kind Creator has provided for the people 
of the country, is a most practical applica- 
tion of what might have been a mythologi- 
cal dream. 

* * * 

It was while watching him busy at his 
work that I read the little slip of paper that 
he handed me as a bit of favorite prose 
which is found in the opening chapter of 
Robert Munger’s “On the Threshold.” It 
so clearly portrays the character and life of 
Senator Lawrence Cowle Phipps that I can- 
not resist using it in concluding an appre- 
ciation of his public career. It admirably 
exemplifies the inspiring thought that 
usually comes in crystallizing worth-while 
purpose into action: 

“Man may be divided in many ways, but 
there is no clearer cut division than between 
those who have a purpose and those who 
are without one. It is the character of the 
purpose that determines the man.” 





Governor Frank G. Allen and His Cabinet 


the governor for the time being, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the council, for the neces- 
sary defence and support of the common- 
wealth; and for the protection and preserva- 
tion of the inhabitants thereof, agreeably to 
the acts and resolves of the general court. 
Chap. II., Sec. I, Art. XL. 


The foregoing are a few of the many con- 
stitutional provisions affecting the Coun- 
cil. But attention should also be called to 


Continued from page 252 


the legislative enactments from year to 
year, many provisions of which are condi- 
tioned on “the approval of the Governor and 
Council.” Thus one may clearly see that in 
accordance with the Constitution the Gov- 
ernor and Council “order and direct the af- 
fairs of the Commonwealth.” 

The Councillors are elected at the bien- 
nial State election, one from each of the 
eight Councillor Districts into which the 


State is divided. The regular meetings are 
held on Wednesday of each week with 
occasional special meetings, all of which 
are called by His Excellency. Like the 
sessions of the President and his Cab- 
inet, the public is not admitted, most of the 
business being of a character which is bet- 
ter transacted in executive session. There 
are pardons to be considered, appointments 
to be confirmed, or perhaps the wisdom of 
Continued on page 281 
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Powel Crosley, Jr., Founder of “WLW” 


A pilgrimage to ‘WLW ’”’ near Cincinnati, Ohio, the largest Broadcasting Station in the world that 
reaches all parts of the globe and christened ‘‘Welcome Long Wave’”’ 


represented in the radio. It is the 

forerunner of even greater marvels. 
Humans are discovering miracles in what 
has existed for all time, which have only 
recently been developed for the practical use 
of mankind. 

Fancy our forefathers looking upon the 
picture of the late-rising and leisure-loving 
descendants, hopping out of bed, turning on 
the radio at five A.M. to hear the voice of 
His Majesty King George V. delivering his 
message in the House of Lords at Westmin- 
ster in London to the delegation of the Five 
Nations at the Naval Conference. 

Patrick Henry might have turned in his 
grave to have heard the successor of George 
III saying “them kind words” to the des- 
cendants of the Revolutionary forebears, 
who evolved a great nation from a Declara- 
tion of Independence. There was something 
genial and even colloquial in the royal 
phrases of the modern king who was then 
speaking to the world. Some even lay in 
bed listening while the American delegation 
in the royal red plush seats of the House of 
Lords were hearing a proclamation from the 
throne. Civilization is leaping a thousand 
years forward in a definite confirmation of 
the ideals of the outlawry of war as ex- 
pressed in the epochal Peace Pact which 
may yet prove to be a ripened fruitage 
that has come in the new realm of radio. 

All this is a sidelight in the new force 
in the world called “broadcasting.” When 
WLW 50,000 watt station was opened at 
Cincinnati, it marked a new era in the 
swift-moving radio development. This new 
station is heard distinctly five thousand 
miles away and is located near the very cen- 
tre of population of the western continent. 
Wherever one goes and makes the inquiry, 
the reply is “We always hear WLW.” The 
magic letters of this station might be 
sloganized in a poetic phrase “Welcome 
Listening Waves.” Counting hearers by the 
millions is no longer a radio novelty. From 
the corner of the great transmitting room, 
we heard fifty thousand watts modulated to 
the softness of a tete-a-tete chat. Standing 
near me was a tall, smooth-faced man, in 
the early forties, whose name is now as- 
sociated with the preeminent achievements 
in radio. It was none other than Powel 
Crosley, Jr., the chief executive of the Cros- 
ley Radio Corporation. This kindly, quiet, 
well-poised man was the dynamic force in 
creating a new and gigantic industry. 

It was on Washington’s Birthday in 1921 
that Powel Crosley, Jr., decided to go into 
the radio business. This all-important de- 
cision was pivoted on a simple incident. 


T HE premier thrill of modern times is 


in the Realms of Radio 


That day he had planned to buy a ready- 
made radio set for his young son. The 
lowest price he could obtain was $130. 
This aroused the father’s economic and prac- 
tical instincts. Together at night in the 
attic room, father and son constructed their 
own set at a total expense of $35. This 
was the genesis of the Crosley industry. 
Then and there Powel Crosley caught the 
vision; and when his engineers incorporated 
porcelain socket and booktype condensers 
in the machines he exhibited at the Chicago 
Radio Show eight years ago, the pace was 
set. 

While moving at a tremendous pace, the 
evolution of the business has been logical 
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Powel Crosley, Jr., Founder of “WLW” 


and sequential. Crosley had been educated 
in a military school, in law, and had been 
associated with a financial firm. Early ex- 
perimentation in the automobile industry 
with all its ramifications of manufacturing 
and selling seems to have fitted him for the 
great work of his life. Even after he had 
completed his education he entered the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and took up a thor- 
ough course in engineering. All this re- 
sulted in his making the first successful 
six-cylinder motor car, and out of this ap- 
parent failure because of the lack of fin- 
ancial backing, he launched into an exploita- 
tion campaign that served him well in the 
initiation of a new business, closely related. 

First of all, Powel Crosley understands 


the human equation and has proven the 
Henry Ford of a succeeding new industry. 
Original and basic in the plan he has 
evolved his broadcasting production from a 
five watt broadcasting station to one of the 
most powerful in the country, reaching 
every corner of the nation. This was predi- 
cated on his knowledge of exploitation, rec- 
ognizing business as the genius of the age 
with objectives focused on practical results, 

Truly he had tuned in with the growing 
and invincible enthusiasm of the ever-wid- 
ening circle of radio fans. While signing 
checks that reached into figures suggesting 
astronomical calculations, Mr. Crosley con- 
fessed that his first work in the radio re- 
called the reception given Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell when his new-born telephone was 
classified as a toy. In his home on College 
Hill, in Cincinnati, he worked far into the 
night, studying the operation of a primi- 
tive radio broadcasting transmitter. Here 
the conviction came to him that he could 
manufacture radio receiving sets that would 
pick up the few stations that were then 
pioneering with sound transmission. The 
novelty of it all was fascinating, even when 
the headphones were required to hear a 
station in the next town. It was all 
counted as marvelous and recalls the red- 
hot discussion in many a household of 
“getting Cuba with a two tube set.” The 
gracious lady of his household confesses 
that she thought her husband was fooling 
them when he broadcast his voice to her 
and friends in a distant room behind closed 
doors. All this proved the vital principle 
on which Powel Crosley based his plans 
which he confesses have far surpassed his 
most sanguine dreams. 


Today in his home Mr. Crosley can read 
papers from Germany, Cuba, the Bahamas, 
South America, publishing the WLW pro- 
grams. Letters are received from ship op- 
erators, declaring that they hear the pro- 
grams in the Pacific, off the Chilean Coast 
and in the Suez Canal, passing the site of 
Mount Sinai where Moses broadcast the 
Ten Commandments on tablets of stone. 
Mr. Crosley smilingly admits that his secre- 
taries must be linguists to translate the 
letters that are received from remote sec- 
tions of gay old Mother Earth, covering 
completely the New World which Columbus 
discovered when he landed at San Salvador. 


From the days in 1921 while Harding 
was being inaugurated President, Mr. Cros- 
ley has been busy in his workshop and 
served as operator, announcer, engineer 
and a complete staff, enlisting the hearty 
co-operation of artists, entertainers, speak- 
ers, musicians with magnetic genius of an 
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impressario. Like Tennyson’s brook this 
process has gone on without interruption in 
continuous programs that in themselves are 
a complete cyclopaedia of modern enter- 
tainment, fulfilling the definite and specific 
analysis made years ago by Mr. Crosley as 
the scope of entertainment; to serve the 
purpose of: 

School. Newspaper. Church. Dance. Con- 
cert. Cook book. Physical education in- 
structor. Advisor. Entertainer of children. 
Counsellor. Neighbor. Doctor. Nurse. Com- 
panion. Work lightener. Soloist. Circus. His- 
torian. Story teller. Inspirer. Friend. 

The old microphone with its phonographic 
horn three feet long and thirty-six inches in 
diameter necessitated the gymnastic pro- 
cess of the broadcaster shoving his head 
in the phone and shouting as if “old ether” 
was hard of hearing. _ 

Telegrams were received during one pro- 
gram representing forty-six states, com- 
pleting the circle of the Union with only 
Nevada and Delaware missing from the 
morse code grantings in the roll call of com- 
monwealths. Perhaps they were too busy 
with the peaches of Delaware and the di- 
vorces in Nevada to send a wire. Canada 
chimed in with many telegrams on this oc- 
casion. The program was six intervals of 
ten minutes each and brought this ava- 
lanche of messages and thousands of letters 
from listeners in all sections of the country. 

All this may have influenced Powel Cros- 
ley, Jr., with his keen sense of exploita- 
tion to invest a half million dollars to make 
WLW the greatest broadcasting station in 
the world, and emphasize his convictions 
that Radio has taken its place as a most im- 
portant factor in advertising and public 
communication. 

The farthest point recorded in the circle 
of WLW includes “Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains,” “India’s coral strands” Hawaii, to 
Rio de Janiero, South America and New 
Zealand in the Antipodes. What a graphic 
lesson in geography this radius repre- 
sents, showing how radio has made the 
gay old earth seem very small in these 
later days in bringing the people of the 
earth closer and closer together, so that ex- 


plorers of the North and South Poles may 
greet each other in the same voice as neigh- 
bor talking to neighbor over the back 
fence. Many industrial and business enter- 
prises mark their transition from impend- 
ing bankruptcy to prosperity as a result of 
the radio programs. 

Despite the magnitude and far-reaching 
scope of the present “WLW” has thousands 
of entertainers coming and going. The 
legion of authors and writers must be ready 
to respond to the “call of preparedness,” 
Programs are decided upon weeks in ad- 
vance in order to fulfill the schedule, indi- 
cated by the clock on the walls, measuring 
even the fraction of seconds in Father 
Time’s hour glass. Five studios and a large 
auditorium are used where the microphone 
is the immutable interpreter, translates 
sound impulses into electrical fluctuations. 
All of these various ramifications exemplify 
the power of concentrated unity in one cen- 
ter to cover the widest possible range of 
human activities. In the background are 
the watchful experts searching for improve- 
ments while actually weighing and photo- 
graphing sound in the laboratories. 

As I stood outside looking at the giant 
tower, I felt that it was indeed a monument. 
In fancy I could see the incessant radio 
waves reaching on out into infinitude, and 
perhaps in time they will reach the celestial 
spheres. We may yet have a record of a 
WLW program reaching the mountains of 
Mars in the four minutes, as calculated from 
the speed of radio at the rate of 186,000 
miles a second, seven times around the 
world while you snap your fingers. 

The magic groundwire nerve centre of 
this one station measures thirty miles, 
while the two three hundred foot antenna 
towers reach far above the height of the 
stately Washington Monument. 

At night time hundreds of cars line up 
the road in front of the eight loud speakers 
at Mason, Ohio and listen to the programs 
direct from the WLW transmitters. Here 
is also located the famous short wave trans- 
mitter W8XAL operating on a frequency of 
6060 kilocycles, broadcasting the WLW pro- 
grams to myriads of listeners in foreign 


lands. The handicaps of high tension 
wires, steel building, power systems, in the 
city of Cincinnati, are eliminated in the 
WLW transmitter, twenty-five miles away, 
which was the pioneer of broadcasting sta- 
tions to be located in the new Elysian field, 
free from interference. 
* * * 

While there was a fascination in this 
journey to one of the pioneer broadcasting 
stations of the country with which millions 
of people recognize as a sort of a home base 
supply for radio programs, there was even 
more of a fascination in seeing the thous- 
ands of radio sets being shipped every day 
to eager purchasers all over the world from 
the Crosley factories. After all, the tri- 
umph of radio is not the development of 
broadcasting alone, for of what avail would 
all this be, if it could not be received? One 
supreme objective that has engrossed the 
genius of Powel Crosley, Jr., has been to 
follow the unerring impulses that came with 
his first contact with radio, and first pro- 
vided him with his own receiving set. 
The varied programs coming in strong 
and clear he felt would be appreciated, 
giving the people the full benefits of 
the newly-discovered ether world. It 
does not suffice to read all about what is 
being done in broadcasting—the people now 
insist upon using that high-developed 
“listening ear,” and know all about what is 
going on at first-hand “by word of mouth.” 
The time has arrived when the radio is as 
indispensable in the American home as light 
itself, for is it not in fact the new process 
of enlightenment that has come in this 
golden age, when night is turned to day, 
when thought and even the food produced 
in remote sections is interchanged, when 
even raiment and language are succumbing 
gradually to the inroads of this all-pervad- 
ing new intelligence and oneness that has 
been discovered and utilized in these times. 
The resounding radio sets eliminate the 
tragedy of loneliness and one touch of 
Nature’s magic touch is helping to make 
the peoples of the world kin—in a more 
friendly understanding of human nature at 
its best. 





Face to Face with Presidents 


sad surprise to his devoted followers by sug- 
gesting his intimate friend, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, as nominee for President. The great 
crowd of devoted followers in the audito- 
rium chanted and shouted, “We want 
Teddy,” “We want Teddy,” the last echoes 
of a famous campaign cry. 

Roosevelt was a widely traveled Presi- 
dent, having visited the continents of Af- 
rica, Asia, Europe and South America, 
where he discovered the mysterious river of 
“Doubt” as a crowning achievement of his 
adventures in exploration. From his trip 
through the jungles of Africa he brought 
an invaluable contribution to the National 
Museum in Washington, further impressive 
evidence of Rooseveltian activity in every 
branch of government. 

Immediately after the Lusitania was 


Continued from page 259 


sunk, a group of newspaper men asked 
Roosevelt what he would have done had he 
been President at the time. 

“Tt wouldn’t have been sunk!” shouted 
Roosevelt. ‘When the Germans made their 
threats, I would have put my personal 
friend, “Specky”—Count Bernstoff, the Ger- 
man Ambassador, on board the Lusitania 
with his passports, and said, “Now, go 
ahead, shoot your torpedoes if you dare.” 

I last met Theodore Roosevelt at his mag- 
azine editorial desk—we were now brother 
editors—shortly before I sailed for France. 
In December, 1918, following the Armistice, 
I made the trip over the Vosges Mountains, 
from France to Germany. At Chambray 
we left the road and went far across the 
muddy fields to a lone enclosed spot on the 
hillside. On the grave were withered flow- 


ers and three crosses—the blue German 
cross, the French cross, with its wreath of 
immortelles, and the American cross en- 
circled with stars and stripes. On it was 
a disc which had been taken from the wrist 
of the fallen soldier. We touched it ten- 
derly, as we would the petals of a rose and 
we read “Quentin Roosevelt.” Peeping up 
beneath the blanket of withered leaves, em- 
blematic of the uniform he wore, was a tiny 
blue violet. 

Just then the leaden sky seemed to open 
up and the azure blue above greeted the tiny 
blossoms below. We knelt as the chaplain 
said a word of prayer. Near at hand was a 
tablet marking the spot where the daring 
young aviator had fallen in his blazing ma- 
chine. On this tablet I wrote a note of the 
little violet while the paper was spattered 

Continued on page 281 
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All Attributed to the “Anonymous” 


Experiences of a Society President with the species of cowardly members who attack with unsigned 
letters and shirk responsibility for their own opinions 


ESPONSES to a postal card question- 
aire asking for individual opinions on 
various phases of entertainment for 

the monthly meetings of a certain society. 
The responses were most generous and en- 
thusiastic and helpful in the main. The 
president of the Society announced apprecia- 
tion of the constructive and co-operative 
suggestions. One naturally had an ambition 
to make his administration a success, if he 
chances to be president of something, even 
if it is only an organization for preserving 
chewing-gum and popularizing chicle, to 
promote “chewing things” over. 

It was refreshing to find a variety of 
opinion, that is the spice of life, and the 
members of this organization were not in 
the rubber-stamp classifiication. Likes and 
ambitions of all ages, sorts and conditions 
of members were reflected in a comprehen- 
sive grasp of what constitutes entertain- 
ment for the “tired business man” who 
chanced to belong to the organization. This 
makes a president put in longer hours and 
more thought and work doing his job. 

Analyzing the replies he found many that 
favored a bout and vaudeville entertain- 
ment, and while many of these were young 
men, some of the further along in years and 
experience. Others honestly and earnestly 
protested against introducing this phase of 
entertainment as inimical to the dignity of 
the Society. 

The only way that your president felt 
that this could be met was by obtaining a 
concensus of opinion, which was promptly 
fired at him with comments that indicated 
that our society has a good working major- 
ity of “live wires.” 

The only fly in the ointment of good feel- 
ing that pervaded these replies was anony- 
mous postal card which read as follows: 

“You may think your bucolic enter- 

tainments and banquests and speeches 

are good, but I think they are rotten 
and beneath even the contempt and dig- 
nity of our organization. We are 
grown-ups, not boys. (not signed) 

Said the President at the next meeting, 
the wording of this communication was not 
disturbing, for it may be that the ears of 
the member who wrote it are not attuned to 
the happy memories and experience of farm 
life that has helped to make many men suc- 
cessful. He may not have been privileged 
to have those experiences that have played 
so important a part in the making of real 
men. As perhaps the only one present who 
did not enjoy our historic homelike cele- 
bration he is entitled to his vote, no matter 
how the food may have touched his diges- 
tive spark plug; but to say it in an anony- 


and spitefulness 


mous note in his own handwriting without 
a signature, is not conforming to the frank, 
outspoken and courageous American method 
of doing things. The thing that hurts is 
that there should be one member (if he is 
a member) in a large family organization 
like ours who is afraid to sign his name 
and back up his opinion.” 

He called in some experts to unravel the 
mystery of the unsigned thrust to find out 
who it was that was clinging in the shad- 
ows. William Gillette was not playing Sher- 
lock Holmes in New York for nothing; and 
he made deductions. After one glance at 
the handwriting, the individual is describ- 
ed, after running his thumb over the chiro- 
graphy. He did not call in “Watson,” but 
in that inimitable drawl may have con- 
cluded: 

“This party is a man who does not enjoy 
his food, his wife, his home nor himself. 
He is addicted to the habit of damning the 
waiters, slamming the telephone and is 
afraid of himself in the dark, one of the 
species who incline to crime and love sec- 
retive dark methods, but are always afraid 
of their shadows and especially their own 
signature.” 


Dr. Rockwell, the expert on vertebrae, 
grimly concluded: 

“This is a genus humani who has no 
vertebrae and would not have the backbone 
to sign a check with thousands in the bank 
for anything that does not involve his own 
pleasure and comfort. The last vertebrae, 
located in the bottom of his spineless spine 
indicates that. the sense of humor is sadly 
missing, but when young he must have had 
to milk the cows and clean out the barn. 
This explains his disgust at the cricolic in 
pasture celebration which he expresses in 
a underhanded unsigned way, indicating 
that his vertebrae must at one time have 
been of a pulpiana character, as we term it 
in science.” 


Handwriting experts were consulted and 
they agreed in a startling way in their con- 
clsuions as to the character of the “unsigned 
Knight.” Every letter formed by his foun- 
tain pen which he must have drawn valiant- 
ly from his pocket reflected a characteristic 
of a man you would not want to meet in the 
alley alone. The juxtaposition of his words 
convinced those experts of a crafty desire 
to give a thrust with his vitrolic pen behind 
the mask and join the hit-and-run motor- 
ists. The curve of the “a’s” have an angu- 
lar sinister look, while the dot of the “‘i’s” 
suggests a stab in the back. The crossing 
of the “t’s” has the shading that indicates 
he was a champion of cross-purpose, while 
the belly of the “b’s” may suggest the bil- 


lowing lines of his physique. The limited 
flourish at the end portrayed the fear of 
being “found out” in the self-expression 
associated with an honest-to-God signature. 


The bank teller was especially interested, 
because it revealed the sort of an individual 
that keeps his savings in his sock and con- 
tributes to nothing that may be consumed 
or used by others. The writing is immune 
from. forgery, because it has the impres- 
siveness of innate meanness that even a 
sinister individual would not like to have 
associated with his name. 


An insurance detective declared that the 
writing was that of a man who would be 
willing to leave his family without funds 
rather than have his signature appear on 
an application for a policy. The fact that 
he saved one cent in postage in conveying 
his cynical and unsigned remarks proves a 
miserly thrift that would not like to share 
even his name with fellow members of the 
Society (if he is on the membership roll). 


Then I called in an editor who is going 
over all sorts of manuscripts and has some 
knowledge of penmanship, having read the 
manuscript of Einstein in the original, in 
order to try to understand the “relativity 
of matter.” He gave the shading of every 
letter microscopic examination, thinking he 
had discovered the handwriting of a Fagin 
or Scrooge. His conclusion was illustrated 
by a story of an orphan manuscript. The 
title of the poem was “I Wonder will he miss 
me.” The editor’s reply was not cryptic 
and signed, “If he doesn’t, he ought never 
to be trusted with a gun again.” 


An instalment man was keenly interested, 
for he said “that is the kind of a handwrit- 
ing we suspicion, as involving taking back 
the coal after it is burned and the radio 
when the batteries run down, or absconding 
with the automobile insurance on an antique 
Ford borrowed from a widow in dire want. 
It is not made up of the handwriting of a 
signature on the dotted line that means 
payments on the dot.” 

The most charitable way of viewing this 
matter is to conclude that the postal card 
must have fallen into the hands of this 
furtive personage who may or may not have 
been a member of some other organiza- 
tion— jealous of the success of our own 
organization. 

“Perhaps these remarks, unaccustomed as 
I am” said the president at the next meet- 
ing with an “Amos ’n Andy Kingfish” trio, 
“may smoke out the individual who has 
elected to clothe his sneer in an anonymous 
letter. I cannot conceive that he could have 


been present at our meeting which all seem- 
Continued on page 278 
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A Vendetta of the Hills /. 


A graphic story of California in which the romantic past is welded to more pro ys 
and exciting plot that harks back to the time of the wild and woolly West\@hen 
was liable not to be legally punished, but relentlessly avenge ' 


By WILLIS GEORGE EMERSON 


sode at La Siesta, Chester Munson 

was in the library of Mr. Robles’ home 
ready for his day’s duties. But he was in 
no mood for the routine work of cataloging 
and classifying the volumes on the book 
shelves. Up to now the task had been one 
of absorbing interest, for Munson, although 
not a scholar, had always been fond of read- 
ing, and it was a treat to dip at times into 
the contents of the rare and curious works 
which wealth and the educated taste of a true 
bibliophile had accumulated. 

But today the amateur librarian was think- 
ing of other things. He was feverishly 
awaiting the usual morning visit of his em- 
ployer, so that he might tell him the story of 
the previous night’s happenings. At last Mr. 
Robles made his appearance, and gave his 
usual quiet greetings. 

“T see you are making great progress with 
your work,” he remarked, glancing at the 
pile of classified volumes resting temporarily 
on the library table. 


“Oh, I’m getting along,’’ replied Munson. 
“But I have most surprising news for you, 
Mr. Robles.” 


“Indeed?”” The recluse arched his eye- 
brows in expectant curiosity as he took a 
chair beside the desk at which Munson had 
been seated. ‘Sit down, please. Let me 
hear the story.” 


“You know that I was at La Siesta yester- 
day evening.?”’ 

“IT know that you are very often there,” 
replied Mr. Robles, smiling. “I understand 
the attraction and congratulate you on your 
good fortune. Grace Darlington is certainly 
a charming young lady.” 

Munson flushed and bowed his acquiescene 
in the compliment as he said: 

“Tt was not of her, however, that I was 
going to speak. I want to say to you, Mr. 
Robles, that Miss Farnsworth did one of the 
bravest and cleverest things imaginable last 
evening.” 

“Tell me all about it. I am all attention.” 

Munson then proceeded to relate in full 
detail the events of the preceding evening— 
the surprise visit of Ben Thurston, the bru- 
tality of the man, the quick wit of Merle, the 
escape of Dick Willoughby, and his final 
message by Tia Teresa that he was safe and, 
in obedience to Merle’s injunction, was re- 
turning to his place of hiding. During the 
narrative only once did the listener betray 
emotion; when Thurston’s rude insults were 
repeated there camé a flash into Robles’ eyes, 
and he clenched his hands to restrain his in- 
dignation. But he interrupted with no word, 
and at the end spoke no comment. 

_ Munson was a little taken aback at this 
silence and impassivity. 


O. the morning after the exciting epi- 


“My story does not seem to surprise you?” 
he remarked, with a note of interrogation. 

“No,” was the quiet reply, “I already 
knew it.” 

“How?” exclaimed Munson, wonderingly. 

“You have forgotten, young man, that 
there is a private telephone between my home 
here and La Siesta. Mrs. Darlington has 
already told me about the matter. But I am 
pleased to have your version, and delighted 
more than I ean tell to know that Merle 
proved equal to the emergency—that it was 


she who may be truly said to have saved 


Dick Willoughby.” There was a ring of 
pride and admiration in his voice as he spoke 
the words. 

“‘She’s the real stuff,’’ cried Munson, en- 
thusiastically. 

“Tt was well done,”’ continued Mr. Robles, 
his tone taking a graver note. “For I want 
to warn you, Munson, as Willoughby’s closest 
friend, that Ben Thurston or one of his hired 
assassins will certainly shoot on sight the 
instant they get the chance todoso. But by 
the Lord, if anything like that happens, I will 
hang that villain Thurston to the highest tree 
in Tejon for the buzzards to pick his bones.” 
And the upraised hand, the voice vibrating 
with passionate determination, showed that 
Ricardo Robles meant just what he said. 

Mr. Robles had risen to his feet. For a 
moment he turned his face away. Then he 
again spoke, but now in his customary, sedate 
manner. 

“This morning, Mr. Munson, I leave home 
for a few days. Go on with your work, of 
course. but remember that it is quite a minor 
consideration. During my absence I shall 
rely on you to see that Ben Thurston, on any 
pretense of searching for Willoughby, does 
not cross my door.” 

“He shall never do that, so long as I’m 
here,” declared the young army man, with 
quiet confidence. 

“T don’t think he will, either,’ replied 
Robles. “I have given orders for him to be 
shot down,” he added grimly, “‘if he should 
dare to approach my gates. But I’ll count 
on you all the same as a second guard to the 
sanctity of my home.” 

“You may count on me to the death,”’ re- 
sponded Munson, extending his hand. 

“T know it, and therefore I go away on a 
necessary duty with an easy mind. But I 
have good news for you, Munson. I have 
instructed Sing Ling to prepare luncheon for 
the ladies of La Siesta every day they choose 
to come. So, while I prefer you to remain 
on guard while I am gone, you need not be 
lonely. Perhaps you'll hardly wish me to 
come back again,” he added with a smile. 

“Oh, don’t say that. But you’re mighty 
kind thinking of such things at all.” 

“Well, you may expect our friends today 
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about one o’clock. Now, goodbye—but not 
for long.”’ 

The library work proceeded but slowly 
during’ the hours that followed. Munson 
was all impatience now for Grace and Merle 
to arrive. Books were of little account, for 
there was none ever printed that could rival 
for him the charm of a certain pair of laugh- 
ing blue eyes. And it was a self-confessed 
pseudo man-of-letters who at last rushed to 
the gateway to greet the fair visitors. 

‘‘Mother couldn’t come,” cried Grace, as 
she jumped from her horse and flung the 
bridle to a Mexican groom. ‘“She’s putting 
up fruit with Tia Teresa, and I think she 
really believes everything would go wrong if 
she didn’t superintend.” 

Munson, as he led the girls through the 
arched gateway, was inclined to bless both 
the fruit and the fallacy. 

Sing Ling came across the patio with a 
welcoming smile. 

“Dinnel all leady,’’ he announced in tink- 
ling syllables. 

“And we're all ready, too, Sing Ling,” 
laughed Merle, as she went up and shook the 
Chinaman’s hand. 

“Me vely glad to see you again, missie.”’ 

“T didn’t know you were old friends,” ex- 
claimed Munson, in some surprise. 

“Oh, didn’t you? Sing Ling has been Mr. 
Robles’ cook off and on for nearly twenty 
years. When Mr. Robles is abroad of course 
he works elsewhere. That’s why you found 
him at San Antonio Rancho.” 

“But Dick told me he was his cook—had 
been for several years.” 

“With Mr. Robles’ tacit consent, then,” 
replied Merle. 

The Chinaman was grinning in a vacuous 
sort of way, as if all the conversation was so 
much Greek to him. 

“Sing Ling, you scamp,” cried Munson, 
“T begin to understand now how Mr. Robles 
comes to know so much about Dick and 
myself. You’ve been telling tales out of 
school.” 

“Oh, no; me cookee allee time; me no go 
school,’ replied the Celestial, in guileless 
incomprehension. 

After the dainty luncheon, Merle proposed 
that they should visit the watch tower. 
There they found the Mexican lad on duty. 
He had been strumming a guitar to pass the 
time, but at the sound of voices had sprung 
erect and alert. Munson noticed at a glance 
that the big telescope was ready trained on 
San Antonio Rancho. 

“Como estas, Francisco?’’ asked Merle, ad- 
dressing the boy in Spanish. 

‘Bien, gracias, senorita,” he replied, with 
a deferential bow. But he averted his glance 
instantly, and gazed out on the landscape. 

Merle turned to Munson: ‘We are not 
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allowed to converse with the servants here,”’ 
she explained. “Just a word of greeting— 
that is all.” 

“T’m under similar orders,” replied Mun- 
son. “Not that it matters much in my ease, 
for I haven’t your accomplishment of know- 
ing the Spanish language.” 

“Oh, Grace and I speak Spanish almost as 
well as English. You see, Mr. Robles, who 
has always been interested in us two girls, 
insisted that we should be taught his native 
tongue.” 

“And we've been all over Spain, too,’”’ in- 
terposed Grace. “Lived there a whole year. 
That’s where I fell in love with the violin and 
took my first lessons.”’ 

“An inspiring country obviously,” re- 
marked Munson with a flattering gesture. 

“Thank you for the subtle compliment,” 
laughed Grace, tossing the vagrant, wind- 
blown curls from her face. 

“T never come here but I love to gaze at 
the view,’ observed Merle. “Is it not glori- 
ous—this valley of Tehachapi?” 

It was indeed a glorious scene—that noble 
sweep of verdured plain, stretching north far 
as the eye could reach, on the south guarded 
by the rugged pass, east and west embosom- 
ing hills twenty miles apart etching the sky. 
with peaks and domes and lines of beauty. 
For a few moments all three visitors to the 
tower remained silent and enraptured. 

Grace was the one to break the spell. 

“I’m going down now to the library to in- 
spect your work, lieutenant,”’ she announced 
with a roguish smile. 

“Spare me,” protested Munson. “But 
perhaps you would help me with some of 
those Spanish books,’’ he added as an after- 
thought. 

“Delighted! Come along.”’ And she led 
the way down the winding iron stairease. 

In the library the three were for the first 
time during the visit quite alone. Munson 
carefully closed the door. 

“Now I’ve got the chance, Miss Merle,” 
he began, ‘I want to compliment you on your 
splendid bravery last night.” 

“Bravery!” she laughed. ‘Why I was so 
seared I could hardly stand.” 

“Well, you deceived us all finely, then.” 

“And that Ben Thurston—what an old 
ruffian!”’ cried Grace. “But I agree with 
you, Mr. Munson; Merle was a hero.” 

“A heroine,’ suggested the lieutenant. 

“Oh, in these days we don’t make such 
fine sex distinctions,’ laughed Grace. “‘A 
real hero, that’s what I call her.” 

“Rubbish,” protested Merle. “I just did 
what anyone else would have done in the 
circumstances.” 

“I’m afraid men are not so ready of wit 
in an emergency as are women,”’ remarked 
Munson. 

“Just listen to that, Merle,” exclaimed 
Grace. “I verily believe the lieutenant is a 
suffragette.”” 

“A suffragist,’’ corrected Munson, em- 
phatically this time. “I’m hanged if I’m 
going to wear a petticoat even if the women 
are determined to don—the other things.” 

They all laughed merrily. 

Grace turned and began examining the 
carefully written library cards. 

“Any more news from Mr. Willoughby?” 
asked Merle, with a look of solicitude in her 
eyes. 


“Nothing,” replied Munson. “But I’m 


beginning to put two and two together,” he 
continued. ‘Early every morning a horse- 
man comes down here from the mountains 
and evidently brings a report of some kind 
to Mr. Robles. And when he rides off again 
Sing Ling has always ready a basket of grub, 
all sorts of nice things, fried chicken spiced 
beef—”’ 

“Sounds quite epicurean,” interrupted 
Grace, tossing away the ecard she had been 
pretending to examine. 

“Yes, hang it all—just the little delicacies 
Dick used to like.”’ 

“T never knew you fared so bountifully at 
San Antonio Rancho,” remarked Merle with 
a smile. 

“Oh, Dick’s no eandy kid, as you know 
well,” replied Munson. “It was mostly 
rough and ready fare all right, but Sing Ling 
had a knack of adding a few dainty trifles to 
our meals, and it strikes me that for the pur- 
poses of this mysterious and capacious lunch 
basket he is trying to excel himself. 

“No doubt it goes to Mr. Willoughby,” 
said Merle. ‘Well, I’m real glad to know 
that they are making him comfortable.” 


“T guess, though, he’ll miss his occasional . 


visits to La Siesta. Mr. Robles says you 
were quite right, Miss Merle. Dick is in 
real danger. Those gunmen of old Thurston 
have orders to shoot him on sight.” 

“T knew it,’’ exclaimed Merle. ‘Oh, I’m 
so thankful he got away. Even though we 
miss seeing him, he must never run such a 
risk again.” 

“Tt is all very mysterious,”’ said Munson, 
in a musing tone. ‘“‘And I had no idea, too, 
that this was such a lovely place. Mr. 
Robles has taken me around several times. 
He has the choicest dairy cattle, the finest 
blooded horses, rare trees and plants from 
every corner of the world.” 

“These are his hobbies,” 
Merle. 

“He says he wants to give me some practi- 
cal lessons in estate management.” 

“Why?” asked Grace. 

“‘Well,”’ laughed Munson, “he thinks I may 
some day own arancho of my own. But that 
will be a mighty long time.”’ 

“Who ean tell?’’ said Merle, glancing mis- 
chievously from the lieutenant to Grace. 
“Even in these humdrum days soldiers have 
been known to come in and conquer.” 

Grace blushed crimson. 

“Merle, how dare you?” she exclaimed, 
half angry, half laughing. ‘Next time we 
visit you, Mr. Munson, I'll have to bring 
along Tia Teresa.” 

“Oh, dear Aunt Teresa has a soft side for 
the lieutenant,”’ retorted Merle, with merry 
audacity. 

But Grace had recovered from her mo- 
mentary confusion. 

“Then I'll help you all I ean, Mr. Munson, 
with dear Aunt Teresa,’’ she laughingly said. 
“We'll send her along tomorrow instead of 
coming ourselves.”’ 

‘“‘Heaven forbid!’ murmured the lieuten- 
ant, with pious fervor. He, too, had been 
looking and feeling awkward: 

“So we'll say goodbye for the present,” 
continued Grace, frankly extending her hand. 

“T hope I haven’t said anything to offend 
you,”’ stammered Munson. 

“It is perhaps what you haven’t said that 
is the cause of trouble,’’ laughed the irre- 
pressible Merle. 


commented 


- —s 


But Grace had fled from the room, and as 
the others followed, Merle went on: 
“T said when we left home that two would 


-be company but three—a complecation. 


Wasn’t I right, lieutenant?” 

“You are always right,’’ murmured Mun- 
son, too bewildered to think of anything eise 
but the obvious gallant reply. 

He stood at the gateway watching the two 
young ladies as they cantered away. At the 
bend of the road Merle turned around in the 
saddle and waved her hand. But Grace rode 
steadily on. 

“By jove, that’s as good as telling me that 
I can sail in and win,” he said to himself, 
“Thank you, Merle, little girl. Next time 
Grace and I are alone, my fate will be 
sealed.”’ 

But no one called again during Mr. Robles’ 
absence—not even Tia Teresa. 

It was toward evening a few days later 
when the recluse strolled into the library. 
Munson did not know that he had returned, 
and rose from his seat in some surprise. 

“Still hard at work?” said Mr. Robles, as 
he nodded and shook hands. 

“When did you get back, sir?” 

“Last night. And today I have been busy 
with some important letters.” 

“Any word of Dick?” 

“There is nothing new so far as I an aware.” 

“Mr. Robles, excuse me,” said Munson 
earnestly. “But I’m anxious on Dick’s 
account. You know of his whereabouts, of 
course?” . 

“T have indicated as much, although for 
the present I prefer to say nothing.” 

“‘Well, when is he to be restored to lib- 
erty?” 

“Tn due time. At latest he will be free on 
the eleventh of October.” 

“Oh, that’s months ahead yet. 
the eleventh of October? 
curisoity.” 

“The date is not of my choosing—it was 
fixed many years ago, by another than 
myself.” 

The enigmatic reply puzzled Chester Mun- 
son—not only the words themselves, but the 
tremor of deep emotion in the voice of Ric- 
ardo Robles as he gave them utterance. 





But why 
You excite my 


CuapTter XXVII 
Among the Old Oaks 


IERRE, now my sketches and plans 
p are finished, how am I going to pass 
the time?” 

It was some ten days after the affair at 
La Siesta, and Dick had spent the interval 
in close and absorbed work over his drawing 
board. Happy in his occupation, he had not 
felt the restraints of confinement. 

But now that the task was completed, and 
the big cardboard cylinder containing the 
set of drawings rested on the ledge of the 
easel all ready to be sent away on its mission, 
a feeling of chafing restlessness had ensued. 

“Good Lord, a fellow can’t read all day,” 
Dick went on, half in soliloquy, half address- 
ing his companion. 

“Monsieur is comfortable here?”’ asked the 
latter solicitously. 


“T should say, old fellow. I was never in 


better quarters in all my life.” 

“And zere is nothing more I could get for 
ze table?” 

“For goodness sake, don’t talk like that, 
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Pierre! In any ease I don’t worry about 
what I eat. But this is a regular Delmon- 
ieo’s. Guadalupe is certainly a crackerjack 
cook. She is even better than Sing Ling. . 


Where did she learn to turn out all these little 
delicacies? And just my favorite dishes, 
too.” 

Pierre smiled enigmatically. 

“Guadalupe very clever old squaw,”’ he 
remarked. 

“T would like to know her better. 
keeps out of my sight all the time.” 

“Guadalupe is very old. She has her fixed 
ideas.” 

“T suppose that means she does not love 
the Americans.” 

“No doubt. She prefer to be alone—alone 
with ze white wolf all ze time. And where 
the white wolf is, monsieur dare not go.” 


“T understand that all right,” laughed 
Willoughby. “I strolled only once toward 
the log fire, and the brute showed me a set 
of teeth which I never wish to see again.” 

“Ze white wolf guard ze cave well,” re- 
marked Pierre, sententiously. 

“Oh, I’m not thinking of trying to run 


But she 


away. You know I would never break my 
word. But what the dickens am I to do all 
day long?” 


“What do you say? Suppose we go to ze 
riffle and wash out some gold.” 

“Great Seott!’ exclaimed Dick eagerly. 
“That’s not a bad suggestion. But Don 
Manuel won’t mind?” 

“He will be very pleased—he has no use 
for ze gold.”’ 

“And Guadalupe?” 

“Long ago she would have killed you if you 
had gone there. But not now. She very 
old, and all her people are dead.”’ 

“And the white wolf? That confounded 
beast won’t interfere?”’ 

“No, no. Ze white wolf stay near Guada- 
lupe all ze time.” . 

“Then, by jove, it’s a bully idea,” cried 
Dick. “It gets me all right. We'll turn 
miners, Pierre, and we’ll have a rare old sack 
of nuggets tc divide when the time comes for 
me to go free. I’ll be better off in the end 
than if I were holding down my old job at 
the rancho,” he laughed gaily. 


“T will find ze spades and ze pans to wash 
ze gravel. Where shall we begin?” 

“Well, wait now,” replied Dick, glancing 
reflectively at the roll of drawings. “I’ve 
got to send these plans away. I want you 
to get them at once into the hands of my 
friend, Lieutenant Chester Munson. He 
will know how to forward them to their proper 
destination.” 

“May I suggest one zing?” 

“Go ahead, Pierre. What's in your mind?’ 

“I venture to make one little suggestion. 
Why not ask ze young lady to take ze plans 
to your friend?”’ 

“Miss Merle Farnsworth?” asked Dick in 
surprise. “But how am I to do that?” 

“I will promise to arrange a meeting—zat 
is, if you are not afraid of Mr. Thurston and 
his men.” 

“Afraid!” shouted Dick. “You give me 
the chance to see Merle again, and old Ben 
Thurston and all his sleuths may go to 
blazes.”’ 

“Zen I will arrange, and I zink it will 
Please ze young lady very much to have ze 
honor of taking care of ze plans.” 


“You mean it will be a mighty honor for 
the plans to be in her care, Pierre. But I 
know she will gladly do me this service. How 
and when ean I see her?”’ 

“Be ready tomorrow morning by ten 
o'clock. I will take you to a quiet place 
among ze old oak trees.”’ 

‘‘Pierre, you’re a regular brick,”’ cried Dick, 
as he slapped the old Frenchman on the 
shoulder in the exuberance of his delight. 


The following morning they started out for 
the trysting place. Dick without demur sub- 
mitted to the usual precautions. He was 
blindfolded before mounting his pony in the 
great central domed cavern and it was not 
until a couple of hours later, after a veritable 
switchboard ride up and down and round 
about in a bewildering maze, that he was 
permitted to remove the bandage. Dis- 
mounting, he found himself in the heart of a 
great oak forest, in what precise locality he 
eould not tell, for there was nothing in sight 
but endless vistas of tree trunks under their 
thick canopy of green leaves. 


Pierre touched him on the shoulder, and 
he followed the direction of the Frenchman’s 
eyes. There, advancing through the sylvan 
twilight, was Merle Farnsworth, her hands 
eagerly extended, her face lighted with joy. 
Following at a little distance came Tia 
Teresa. 

Dick, hastening to meet Merle, took both 
her hands into his, and gazed deep into her 
eyes. 

“Oh, it’s great to meet you again,” he ex- 
claimed. “And this is my first chance to 
thank you for having saved me the other 
night. My word, but you were quick to 
think and to act. You cannot know how I 
admired your courage and coolness.” 

““Nonsense, nonsense,” protested Merle, 
in sweet blushing confusion. ‘‘You make far 
too much of the little I did.” 

“You saved my life,”’ said Dick, determin- 
edly. “You can call that a little thing if 
you choose.” 

“No, no,” she replied, earnestly. “If I 
really did that, then it was truly a big thing.” 

“For me.” 

‘‘And for all of us,”’ she added, with face 
half-averted. 

“‘And you, too?’’ pressed Dick. 


“Yes, for me, too,’’ answered Merle, turn- 
ing round and frankly meeting his gaze. “I 
should never have been happy again had any 
harm come to you there—that night—in my 
very home—without a proper effort to get 
you away to a place of safety.” 

“God bless you, Merle, dear,” exclaimed 
Dick, as again he pressed her hands. He 
had been carried away by his fervent emo- 
tions, but she did not resent the familiar and 
endearing manner of his address. 


He would have taken her in his arms there 
and then, but Merle drew back and gave a 
little glanee aside. Then Dick remembered 
Tia Teresa. To his astonishment he found 
her chatting with Pierre Luzon as if they were 
old friends. 

Dick left Merle for the moment to greet 
the duenna. 

“‘And I have to thank you, too, for helping 
me,” he said. Then he added with a laugh: 
“When am I to be privileged to wear that 
mantilla again?” 

“You are not to be allowed to endanger 
yourself again,” replied Tia Teresa. “And 


I warn you now. We remain here only half 
an hour—these are our orders.” 

‘‘Whose orders?” 

“Never mind. Just one half hour, that 
is all.”’ 

“Then I’ll make the best of my time,”’ ex- 
claimed Dick, turning toward Merle. “I 
see you won’t be lonely with my gallant 
friend, Pierre Luzon,” he added with a smile. 

“Oh, I knew Pierre when he was just as 
handsome a young fellow as yourself,’ re- 
torted Tia Teresa. ‘‘But we’ll excuse you, 
and Pierre will keep the time.” 

Dick led Merle down a glade of the forest, 
but before doing so he had unstrapped the 
roll of drawings from the horn of his saddle. 

‘‘What are you carrying so very carefully?” 
asked Merle. 

‘““My plans for the ideal city. I told you 
I was going to have a try in that competi- 
tion.” 

“T hope you'll have good luck.” 

“Well, I want you to help me. Will you 
take this package, please, to Chester Munson 
and ask him to send it to the proper address?” 

“With the greatest of pleasure, Mr. Wil- 
loughby”—and she put forth her hands for 
the roll. 

“‘No—we'll lay it down here for the present., 
This log will serve as a seat See, this 
twisted limb makes quite a comfortable nook 
for you.”” He had halted at a fallen tree, 
had dropped the drawing on the turf and 
was now dusting away the twigs and leaves 
from the seat he had chosen. 

“Cannot I look at the drawings?”’ she asked 


.after settling herself cosily. 


“Before handing them to Munson, if you 
like. But there are other things to talk 
about now.” As he spoke he tossed his hat 
on the ground at her feet. 

‘“‘Are you growing impatient over your con- 
finement?” she asked. 

“Impatient—it is hardly the word. I 
long to be out in the world again. I could 
never have endured the long seclusion but for 
my work over these drawings and my thought 
of you.” 

“Why me?”’ 

“T have felt that I am doing the best for 
your sake as well as my own. I would not 
have had you subjected to the vulgar gaze 
of a crowded court room—not for worlds. 
The very thought that I have saved you from 
that has made me contented with my en- 
forced idleness.” 

“Not idleness,” she said, tapping the roll 
of drawings with the toe of her shoe. 

‘Well, no, not idleness exactly.”’ 

“And I do hope you'll win the prize,” she 
added, looking up into his eyes. 

“So do I. But perhaps you don’t know 
what I count to be the real prize.” 

“Pray, what is that?” 

Dick thrust a hand into the breast of his 
coat and brought forth a pocket book. From 
this he produced a little package, and open- 
ing the folds of paper disclosed the white rose 
which she had sent him on the night of his 
escape from La Siesta. 

“Where did you get that?” she asked 
demurely. 

“It is your rose—the rose you sent me.” 

“I did not know you were so partial to 
roses as to keep them after they are with- 
ered.”’ Her voice trembled; she bravely 
tried to keep up the pretense of not under- 
standing. 
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“It is not the gift I treasure—it is the 
thought of who was the giver.” 

A blush stole over her beautiful face, while 
the long drooping eyelashes half concealed 
her brown eyes. Dick's arms slipped around 
the girl’s slender waist. 

“Merle, my dear, I love you. For months 
past I have known that there is no woman 
on earth for me but you. I would have 
spoken before, but I have always been afraid 
that you could not love me, and that talk 
of such a thing might terminate a friendship 
that had become my greatest pleasure in 
life.” 

For reply, placing one hand on his shoul- 
der, she just buried her face in his breast and 
gave way to tears—tears of joy, he knew, as 
he kissed her hair again and again, and then 
at last her lips when she allowed him to raise 
her face toward his. 

““My darling,’”’ he murmured, and the kiss 
she gave him back accepted and returned the 
words of fond endearment. 

A moment of restful bliss followed; then 
Merle gently disengaged herself and rose to 
her feet. 

“What will Tia Teresa say?” she asked, 
laughingly, as she glanced over her shoulder. 

“I think Tia Teresa knew all about my 
love long ago,” replied Dick. Yes, both she 
and Pierre Luzon, too.” 

“Then you have been wearing your heart 
on your sleeve.” 

“Or we have been surrounded by very 
observant people. But, I say, Merle, this 
reminds me of a thing I had quite forgotten 
for the moment.’’ His face fell. ‘There is 
one great barrier that stands between us.” 

“What do you mean? You are surely too 
strong and purposeful a man to care for 
barriers.” 

“T never knew until the other day that you 
are so very rich.”’ 

“Rich!” laughed Merle. ‘“‘Who ever told 
you such a foolish thing? While, of course, 
I have never felt poverty, don’t you know 
that I am absolutely dependent upon Mrs. 
Darlington’s kindness and generosity to me, 
her adopted daughter?” 

A smile of understanding broke over Dick’s 
face. 

“You tell me that? 
he exclaimed. 

“You surely know my story well enough,” 
continued Merle, “‘not to have mistaken me 
for an heiress. I lost both father and mother 
when I was a baby. Mrs. Darlington took 
me to her heart, and no mother could have 
been dearer and sweeter than she, no sister 
kinder and more loving than Grace. But I 
am proud to think they have loved me for 
my own sake, not for any wealth I might 
have owned.” 

“Then there is no barrier,” cried Dick, as 
once again he drew her to him. ‘Unless my 
poverty is a barrier,” he added. “But won’t 
I work hard all my life to give you every 
comfort you can desire!” 

“Well, we'll have a good start at all 
events,” said Merle, with a merry little 
upglance. 

““How’s that?” 

“The ten-thousand-dollar prize for the best 
plans. Have you forgotten about that 
already?” 

“But it is not won yet.” 

“Oh, I have the firm presentiment that 
you are going to win, Dick, dear. I am sure 


I am so delighted,” 


’ 


of it—sure!’’ she repeated in a tone of con- 
vietion. 

Her face was aglow and Dick caught the 
spirit of her enthusiasm. 

“Then I’m sure, too. And, by jove, won’t 
we have one grand honeymoon trip dearest?” 


CuapTer XXVIII 
The Prize Winner 


ICK WILLOUGHBY’S sensational es- 
D cape from La Siesta had added another 
thrill to the mystery surrounding the 
murder of Marshall Thurston. But as week 
sueceeded week without further incident, the 
affair gradually faded away as a topic of con- 
versation. All the talk now was about the 
coming of the new town. The fever of specu- 
lation was in the air. 

“Say, boys,” remarked Jack Rover one 
evening to his two cronies at the store, “I’m 
sure getting crazy about the new town. I’ve 
got a thousand bones of my own savings 
besides the money from old Pierre Luzon, 
and I’m going to invest every dangnation 
cent of it in town lots on opening day. You 
bet I’ll be there mighty early in the morning 
when the sale starts.” 

“I’m sorta locoed myself,’’ said Baker, 
“about them lots in the new town. Guess 
I'll grab off a few good corners. I look for 
an early rise—prices ‘ll go up like blazes, I’m 
‘lowin’.”’ 

Buck Ashley snorted contemptuously. 
“Say, you fellers are two dippy ones. That 
new town talk is a lot o’ hot air, d’ you hear? 
Jest the agitatin’ work of them pesky town 
boomers. Won’t ’mount to nothin’.”’ 

Jack Rover started a defence, but was 
quickly motioned to silence by old Tom 
Baker, who, after clearing his throat, pushed 
his hat back and glared at Buck Ashley. 

“Buck,” said he, ‘“‘you’re a thick-headed 
fool. The openin’ of that town will amount 
to one hell of a sight, don’t you fergit it. 
Why, that Los Angeles syndicate cuss who’s 
a-runnin’ the machine is sharper than a razor 
blade. Just think for one little puny mo- 
ment,’’ Tom Baker went on, enthusiastically, 
“of that printed notice being in every blamed 
newspaper in the whole country—yes, and 
on the other side of the Atlantic pond— 
offerin’ ten thousand dollars for the best 
plans for an ideal city. Gosh all hemlock, 
they do say as how the mails were just chuck 
full of answers—architect fellers as well as 
them as ain’t architects, a-tryin’ to get their 
hooks on that ten-thousand-dollar prize. It 
was a mighty smart business notion, I’m a- 
tellin’ you, and has boomed the town to beat 
the band.” 


“But,” inquired Buck Ashley, in a sareas- 
tic way, “who is confounded fool enough to 
buy lots in such a wild-cat scheme, no matter 
how much they advertise it? That’s what 


, 99 


I’m askin’. 


“T will, for one,” said Jack Rover. “As I 
said before, I’m going to put in my last 
dollar.” 

“‘As for me,” chimed in Tom Baker, “‘I will 
lay my money on this ’ere proposed new 
town bein’ the biggest town in the whole 
dangnation State of California outside of sea- 
board towns.” 

Just then through the gathering darkness 
a lone horseman rode up to the store, dis- 
mounted and came hurriedly in. It was 


none other than Chester Munson, flushed and 
excited, as he sang out a good-natured salute: 
“Hallo, boys. I have news for you.” 

As he spoke he pulled a Bakersfield daily 
paper from his pocket. “The new town!” 
he fairly shouted. ‘All about it, right on 
the front page, pictures and all. And it is 
Dick Willoughby who wins the ten-thousand. 
dollar prize!” 

“That’s great news, sure,”’ cried Jack. 

“It’s a mighty pity Dick ain’t here to ce'e. 
brate,”’ growled the sheriff. 

“What’s to be the name of the town?” 
asked Buck Ashley, in a disbelieving tone. 

“Tejon, after the old fort here,’”’ replied 
Munson, as he pointed to the featured article 
with its big-type headlines and started to 
cull a few sentences. “It says that the new 
city of Tejon, right here in the heart of a 
rich horticultural valley, is bound to be one 
of the top-notch towns of California. And 
the opening day is going to be immense, 
Next Tuesday is the date fixed. Maps and 
plans of the new town will be ready for dis- 
tribution from the land company’s office, 
corner Main Street and Broadway, at nine 
o’clock Monday morning. Let me see,” he 
went on, looking up from the paper, ‘‘this 
is Wednesday. Mighty few days to wait, 
boys. You just ought to see the excitement 
in Bakersfield.” 

“Well, I say there ain’t no such town,” 
snapped Buck Ashley, ‘‘nor no such a com- 
pany’s office buildin’, ’cause I was down 
there day before yesterday myself, right 
where them surveyin’ fellers have been foolin’ 
‘round for weeks, peekin’ through spy- 
glasses at each other and measurin’ off so 
many feet this way and so many feet that 
way, like a bunch o’ kids playin’ some game. 
No, siree, there’s nothin’ but long rows of 
white stakes driv in the ground. Looks to 
me as if there was a-gettin’ ready to build a 
lot of henhouses. Of course the railroad’s 
there, and the only thing changed that I 
could see was a lot of side-tracks they've 
put in.” 

“Well, things have been humming the last 
two days,”’ laughed Munson. “This after- 
noon I found all the side-tracks filled with 
trains of lumber, carload after carload, and 
not less than two or three hundred workmen, 
all as busy as nailers. Looked to me as if a 
three-ring circus were getting ready for a 
big show. They are already running up 
electric light poles and stringing the wires. 
Some of the men are unloading cars, some 
stacking up lumber, others are putting up 
tents, and the entire business reminded me 
of a hive of extremely busy bees. Go down 
and look for yourself, Buck, and you'll be 
convinced at last that the new town has 
arrived.” 

The old storekeeper had come from behind 
the counter, and stood leaning against a 
stack of boxes. 

“T’ve been here for more’n a quarter of a 
century, boys,” he said, in a tone of serious- 
ness that approached to sadness, “‘and this 
old store seems like home to me.’ I’m some 
fighter and I’m some stayer. But, hell, I 
reckon I know when I’m licked. I guess this 
new town puts a crimp in me and my busi 
ness, and—”’ 

“Honk-honk; honk-honk”—it was the dis- 
tant warning of an automobile that inter- 
rupted Buck’s speech, and drew all four 
present to the doorway. There was the 
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glare of twin headlights on the southern road. 

“Some of the Los Angeles buyers, most 
likely,” suggested the sheriff. 

And so the travelers proved to be. The 
automobile halted at the store, but only one 
of the party of four or five descended. He 
was a bright-faced, clean-shaven man, of 
dapper build and faultlessly attired. In his 
hand was a bunch of papers. 

“Mr. Buck Ashley?” he inquired. 

“I’m your man,” replied Buck, stepping 
from the doorway. 

“Well, we can’t stop tonight. But we 
wanted to say ‘how-do.’ I represent the Los 
Angeles Trust Syndicate, and these docu- 
ments just arrived yesterday from Washing- 
ton, D. C.” 

“Can’t be for me, then,” replied Buck, hesi- 
tating to take the proffered papers. 

“But they are,’ replied the stranger with a 
laugh. ‘“‘Oh, we haven’t forgotten the in- 
terests of the old identities. We've had your 
name in mind all the time, and this is a 
removal order from the Government to 
change your postoffice over to the new town 
of Tejon.” 

Buck was speechless as his fingers closed 
on the documents. 

“We'll hope to see you over on Tuesday 
morning, Mr. Ashley, so that you can secure 
a good site for your new store. Now I must 
be going. We have got to be in Bakersfield 
by eleven o’clock.”’ 

““Honk-honk,”’ and the automobile was 
gone. 

“Hell, Buck, have you lost your tongue?” 
cried Tom Baker, slapping the storekeeper 
on the shoulder. ‘‘Don’t you see what it all 
means? You’re goin’ to shift camp, old 
man; you're goin’ into the new town.” 

“Gosh ’Imighty!’ murmured Buck, at last 
recovering the power of articulation. “I 
think the first thing to do is to lubricate.” 

“A taste from the mystery keg,” suggested 
the sheriff, as they all crowded back into the 
store. 

“The mystery keg? 
Munson. 

Buck laid his hand on a small barrel at the 
end of the counter. 

“We call it the mystery keg,” he replied, 
“because we just found it yesterday mornin’ 
settin’ at my back door. It has come to us 
sorta like manna from heaven.” 

“And tastes like manna, too,” interjected 
Baker. 

“Tt means free drinks for all this pertic’lar 
bunch,” continued Buck, “for there is no 
question as to where the keg came from. 
Look at the date on the top—1853. This 
‘ere barrel came out of Joaquin Murietta’s 
wine cellar.” 

“You don’t say?’ exclaimed Munson, 
pressing forward eagerly to examine the little 
brass-hooped keg, looking bright and sound 
despite its antiquity. 

“This whisky is sixty years old at least,” 
Buck went on, turning the tap and filling a 
small pitcher. 

“Tastes like it might be a hundred years 
older,” remarked the sheriff. “Mellow as 
fresh-drawn milk.” 

Buck handed Munson a pony glass of the 
rare old beverage. 

“By jove, it is fine,’ said the lieutenant, 
judicially smacking his lips. 

“Just make my internals feel as soft and 
roly-poly as a ripe pomegranate,’’ murmured 


What’s that?” asked 


Tom, as he set down his empty glass and 
rubbed his belt-line in a complacent way. 

“Well, we'll fill up agin, boys,’’ cried Buck. 
‘‘Here’s to dear old Pierre Luzon, for it was 
sure him who sent us the mystery keg.” 

“And to Dick Willoughby who won the 
prize,” cried Jack Rover. 

“And to our host,’ added Munson in a 
courtly way. ‘“‘To Buck Ashley, boys, the 
postmaster of the new city of Tejon.” 

“Hip, hip, hurrah!’’—all four voices 
shouted the triple toast as the upraised 
glasses clinked merrily. 

Buck resumed his former position, with his 
back against the cracker boxes. 

‘*As I was sayin’, boys, when that automo- 
bile interrupted us, I know when I’m licked. 
But I know, too, that the fightin’ blood is 
still left in me, and I was a-goin’ to remark 
that this new town sure ‘nuff looks a winner. 
I’ve got plenty of lumber right in my back 
yard, and tomorrer mornin’ I begin to have 
the seantlin’s cut, for, by jingoes, I'll be 
the chap who will build the first buildin’ in 
the new town.” 

‘Bully for you,” eried Munson. 

“T say what I mean,” continued Buck, his 
face aglow with enthusiasm, ‘‘and on Tues- 
day mornin’ I’ll buy the first town lot if I 
have to stand in line for forty-eight hours to 
get it.” 

“Life in the old dog yet,” laughed Jack 
Rover. 

“Tt’s wonderful the effect of Pierre Luzon’s 
brew,” smiled the sheriff. “I think we'll just 
have four more spoonfuls, Buck, of that dis- 
tilled nectar of sunshine. Success to the new 
store, old man!”’ 


CHAPTER XXIX 
The Rendezvous 


UMMER had come and gone and it was 
S now the early days of October. The 

mystery of Dick Willoughby’s disap- 
pearance had remained unsolved, yet it was 
on his plans that the new city of Tejon had 
been laid out, and, like the fabled palace in 
the Arabian Nights’ tale, had sprung into 
being with such rapidity that men rubbed 
their eyes to satisfy themselves whether the 
transformation scene were an actuality or the 
baseless fabric of a dream. Within three 
months of the opening day auction of lots, 
Tejon was a thriving, hustling center of 
population, with whole avenues of beautiful 
homes, several blocks of stores on the main 
street, schoolhouse and other public build- 
ings well on the way to completion. 

Electricity had helped to the accomplish- 
ment of the miracle, for it had been only 
necessary to. tap the great power cables run- 
ning across the old rancho from the Kern 
River canyon to secure the supplies of ‘‘juice”’ 
both for lighting and traction purposes. So 
there was already an interurban tramway 
service connecting with the county seat, 
Bakersfield, while at night the new town was 
a blaze of electricity. All around country 
homes were going up, and ten and twenty- 
acre holdings were being planted to fruit trees 
or ploughed for alfalfa. 

Ben Thurston still clung to the ranch 
house, although it was definitely understood 
now between him and the new owners that 
Thanksgiving Day was to be the extreme 
limit of his occupancy. The hue and ery 
after Dick Willoughby had in a measure sub- 


sided, but, if the authorities had relaxed their 
efforts, Thurston still sought relentlessly and 
indefatigably for the man accused of the 
slaying of his son. 

One night at a lonely road-house on the 
outskirts of Bakersfield, the sleuth, Leach 
Sharkey, was in close and secret conference 
with a bent and bowed old man. This was 
none other than Pierre Luzon, although his 
physical condition seemed to have greatly 
changed and he answered now to the name 
of Jose. 

The two men had met a few days before 
on the range; Pierre had spoken of the seant 
living he was making from a herd of goats he 
pastured on the mountains, and in the course 
of conversation had thrown out a hint for 
information as to the amount of the reward 
that Mr. Thurston would be willing to pay 
if Dick Willoughby were handed over to him. 
Sharkey had eagerly followed the lead thus 
given. Hence this midnight meeting in the 
road-house parlor for the discussion of terms 
and conditions over the bottle of whisky that 
helps so efficaciously to dispel distrust and 
unloosen tongues. 

More than an hour had been spent in skir- 
mishing preliminaries, but now Leach Shar- 
key was congratulating himself that he had 
got his man fixed just right. He was running 
over the final arrangements so as to make 
sure that everything was clearly understood. 

“Then Mr. Thurston and myself are to 
come to Comanche Point. You will take us 
from there to the place where we'll find Wil- 
loughby. That’s the understanding, Jose?” 

Pierre nodded in acquiescence. 

“And you will bring wiz you ze reward of 
five tousand dollars—not gold or silver, re- 
member, but treasury bills, for I am not 
strong enough now to carry a very heavy 
weight. Zen when you have paid me ze 
money, I will lead you to Mr. Willoughby.” 

“All right. I’m going to trust you and 
take my chances. But bear in mind that you 
don’t get away with the cash until I have 
actually put the handcuffs on the man I’m 
after.” 

“Oh, I will not run away, Mr. Sharkey.” 

“By God, if you try any monkey tricks 
on me, I'll shoot you in your tracks. Make 
no mistake about that, Jose. And it will be 
hands up first to prove to me you have no 
gun.” 

“‘As I have promised,’’ replied Pierre with 
some dignity, “I shall come unarmed. But 
remember, Mr. Thurston and you must be 
alone. If zere are any ozers I will not show 
myself—I will give no sign.”’ 

“Don’t worry about that. We'll be alone. 
I need no other protection than the two guns 
I always carry.” As he spoke, the sleuth 
slipped a hand to one of his hip pockets, and 
with a grim smile laid a vicious-looking revol- 
ver on the table. 

Luzon evinced no disquietude; he merely 
smiled. 

“Mr. Sharkey he is ze famous man wiz ze 
two guns. I would take no risk wiz him. 
But I wish to win ze reward.” 

“Well, then, the reward is yours if you play 
the game straight. Thurston and I will be 
there, and you will be unarmed. The hour?” 

“Four o’clock. I will watch you come to 
Comanche Point all alone along ze road.” 

“You’re certainly a cautious old duck,” 
laughed Sharkey. ‘“‘However, that’s all right. 

Continued on page 278 
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Favorite “Heart Throbs” of Famous People 


An Interesting array of ‘‘Heart Throbs’’ favorites chosen by eminent personages—The story of the 
poem or bit of verse or prose that has touched their hearts and is still 
associated with tender and cherished memories 


WILLIAM FOX 


The celebrated Motion Picture Producer 


Finds a Favorite Poem in “Not One 
to Spare” 


When the infant, born in Tulchva, Hun- 
gary was carried ashore by the hopeful 
father and mother, Michael and Anna Fox, 
the mother felt that she was bringing to the 
United States a real citizen. The lad was 
none other than William Fox, who has made 
his name and work known world wide and 
indeed more than fulfilled the mother’s 
proud ambition. 

Educated in the public schools, he early 
showed an inclination and love of the 
theatre, and became a full-fledged theatrical 
manager in Brooklyn in 1904 at the age of 
twenty-five. 

With progressive courage, he launched 
into the motion picture production and made 
a hit with his “Over the Hill.” He was 
one of the first to give the picture world 
the great novels and plays of Hugo, Dickens 
and Shakespeare, and did not forget the 
poets in doing a production of Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline.” He was active in the United 
War Work Campaign Fund and Red Cross 
drives. 


In later years, he has been a dominant 
leader in the production of silent and sound 
pictures. He was the first to develop the 
Movietone and enlisted the interest of 
presidents and kings, the first to preserve 
their speaking voice and likeness, synchron- 
ized in the now-famous Fox Movietone. His 
activities extend all over the world and he 
was largely interested in the Roxy Theatre. 
I have seen him in his office and at ban- 
quets and at his home, and his vision and 
capacity for doing things on a large scale 
were evident in his proven genius. 

Out of a pigeon hole he took a copy of 
the poem by Ethel L. Beers, entitled “Not 
One to Spare” and in his concise way said: 
“This is a poem which strikes the heart 
chord with me.” 


“Which shall it be? Which shall it be?” 
I looked at John—John looked at me 
(Dear, patient John, who loves me yet 
As well as though my locks were jet); 
And when I found that I must speak, 
My voice seemed strangely low and weak; 
“Tell me again what Robert said.” 

And then I, listening, bent my head. 
“This is his letter: ‘I will give 

A house and land while you shall live, 
If, in return, from out your seven, 

One child to me for aye is given.” 

I looked at John’s old garments worn, 

I thought of all that John had borne 

Of poverty and work and care, 

Which I, though willing, could not share; 
I thought of seven mouths to feed, 

Of seven little children’s need, 


And then of this. “Come, John,” said I, 
“We'll choose among them as they lie 
Asleep!” So, walking hand in hand, 
Dear John and I surveyed our band. 
First to the cradle lightly stepped, 
Where Lillian, the baby, slept, 

A glory ’gainst the pillow white. 
Softly the father stooped to lay 

His rough hand down in a gentle way, 
When dream or whisper made her stir, 
And huskily he said, “Not her, not her!” 
We stopped beside the trundle-bed, 
And one long ray of lamplight shed 
Athwart the boyish faces there, 

In sleep so pitiful and fair, 

I saw on Jamie’s rough, red cheek 

A tear undried. Ere John could speak 
“He’s but a baby, too,” said I, 

And kissed him as we hurried by. 
Pale, patient Robbie’s angel face 

Still in his sleep bore suffering’s trace. 
No, for a thousand crowns, not him!” 
We whispered while our eyes were dim. 
Poor Dick! bad Dick! our wayward son, 
Turbulent, reckless, idle one— 

Could he be spared? Nay; he who gave 
Bid us befriend him to his grave; 
Only a mother’s heart can be 

Patient enough for such as he; 

“And so,” said John, “I would not dare 
To send him from our bedside prayer.” 
Then stole we softly up above 

And knelt by Mary, child of love. 
“Perhaps for her ’twould better be,” 

I said to John. Quite silently 

He lifted up a curl that lay 

Across her cheek in a wilful way, 

And shook his head: “Nay, love; not thee.” 
The while my heart beat audibly. 

Only one more, our eldest lad, 

Trusty and truthful, good and glad— 
So like his father. “No, John, no 

I cannot, will not let him go.” 

And so we wrote, in courteous way, 
We could not drive one child away, 
And afterward toil lighter seemed, 
Thinking of that of which we dreamed, 
Happy in truth that not one face 

Was missed from its accustomed place; 
Thankful to work for all the seven, 
Trusting the rest to One in Heaven. 


* * * 


DONALD BRIAN 


The Well-Known Actor Gives as his Favorite 
That Beautiful Poem of Joyce Kilmer’s 
“Trees” 


In a humorous way, Donald Brian has 
expressed the idea that the hardest work he 
has ever done was that of being a matinee 
idol. Certainly nature had qualified him for 
the office by giving him talent and grace, 
and with all, a captivating smile. His keen 
intelligent eyes discovered many ways in 
which to insert his ambitious toes in the 
climb of the wall of fame. He has, indeed 
been more intent upon devising new steps 
for his dances, new effects for stage appear- 
ance and new ideas to work out with his 
partners, than he has in pleasing matinee 
girls. The praise of the many has been 


more to him than admiration of the indiy- 
idual. 

His love for the out-of-doors, his home 
and a few dear friends represents his taste. 
No doubt that love for a vacation in the 
great North Woods gave him an understand- 
ing and an appreciation of the delicate poem 
of Joyce Kilmer’s—“Trees.” 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree, 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast 


A tree that looks to God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray: 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me 
But only God can make a tree. 


Mr. Brian has said that when he worked 
from nine to six, life was much easier than 
after success came. We may believe that 
when we know that he invented over fifty 
dances before he created the one for which 
he was so famous—“The Futurist Whirl.” 

Donald Brian was born in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, in 1877, but was educated 
in English High School in Boston. He 
made his first appearance with “Shannon 
of the Sixth.” Afterward came his suc- 
cess in Floradora—that long-lived musical 
show; then came “The Silver Slipper, “The 
Merry Widow,” with which his name is of- 
tenest connected, and “The Dollar Princess.” 
He has been a co-star with the fascinating 
Julia Sanderson, and worked as a star with 
the Charles Frohman organization, also as 
a star with Peggy Wood. 

With all this success, Donald Brian is a 
modest man and it is amusing to learn 
how he dreaded ‘his stage love scenes and 
was glad when they were over. With his 
shrewd eyes one may imagine that he over- 
looked the admiration thrust upon him and 
was more vitally considered with his work 
and the box office value of his stage appear- 


ance, 
* * * 


JAMES ROBERTSON MacCOLL 


The Prominent Manufacturer of Rhode 
Island finds his Heart Solace in a quotation 
from Browning 


If there is anyone that has lived up to 
the full measure of his favorite heart poem 
it is James R. MacColl, the prominent Rhode 
Island manufacturer. He was born in Glas- 
gow, and started his business career with 
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Henry Fyfe & Son. Coming to America, 
he entered the textile industry and became 
president of the far-famed Lorraine Manu- 
facturing Company and president of the 
National as well as the New England Cot- 
ton Manufacturers. He was president of 
the International Conference of Cotton 
Growers and Manufacturers held in Wash- 
ington. 

Few men have had a more varied experi- 
ence in industrial life. 

At his home in Pawtucket, he gave me, 
with an undernoted emphasis, a quotation 
from Browning, which typifies the busy 
life of the Scottish lad who came to Am- 
erica to launch his career: 


One who never turned his back but marched 
breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake, 
In the bustle of man’s work-time, 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 


Mr. MacColl has been active in public and 
civic responsibilities and has taken special 
interest in developing the Morris Plan 
Banks in Rhode Island. He was president 
of the celebrated Home Market Club of New 
England, and yet in all the practical voca- 
tions, few men have a greater love and ap- 
preciation of the best in literature and 
poems in particular than the modest man 
of Rhode Island who insists that above the 
greatest distinction that can come to any 
man is to be known as a good citizen by 
deeds as well as words. 


* * * 


TOM MIX 


The Picturesque and Popular Cowboy Actor 
says he lassoed “The House by the Side of 
the Road” as a favorite many years ago 


When Tom Mix came to the screen, he 
brought the spirit of romantic adventure of 
the ranch, the true cowboy characteriza- 
tions and with them, the power to express 
the clean-hearted fun of western lands. 
Not many realize what made all this pos- 
sible, for not all is acting. Tom Mix has 
been a cowboy in Texas, Montana, Okla- 
homa and Arizona. However, his previous 
career had much broader scope for he served 
the United States in the Boxer Rebellion in 
China, for which he received medals and 
citation, he was with the British in the 
Boer War during the Siege of Ladysmith 
and was in the Spanish War in the Philip- 
pines. 

The Lone Star State, El Paso, Texas, is 
the place of his birth, and his colorful ex- 
periences began early in life, for he has 
been a sheriff, a United States Marshal, 
and Enforcement Officers, and was three 
years with the Texas Rangers. And so it 
is, when one sees Tom Mix riding across 
the screen, he must realize that he brings 
more than an actor’s technique to his pres- 
entations, for he remains the hero of the 
small boys and his companion “Tony” seems 
to be equally beloved. 

After his many successes, this favorite 
Star expressed himself in a series of amus- 
ing articles. Among other things he said, 
“Makin’ a million when I first started didn’t 


seem goin’ to be so difficult but I discovered 
that the groupin’ together of a million isn’t 
so easy.” 

Publishers asking Tom Mix to write the 
story of his loves, found themselves pos- 
sessed with a manuscript that was char- 
acteristic. The loves of Tom Mix, accord- 
ing to his autobiography, were cowponies. 
“After a lot of thinking,” he wrote, “my 
first love was a nice little yearling on my 
father’s ranch near El. Paso.” Rivals 
came—Red Ears, Buster and Mexico—but 
his one great love is for Tony, of whom the 
owner says, “he has got more keen savvy, 
more fine principles, more rough affection, 
more gentle consideration, more dependable 
companionship than any man or beast I 
have ever known. Tony is one of those 
affections that will end only when either 
him or me cross the pass into the purple 
valley beyond.” 

It seemed natural to me that this winner 
of riding contests, this soldier, adventurer 
and actor, should express his love for hum- 
anity by admiring just such a poem as Sam 
Walter Foss’ “House By the Side of the 
Road.” To love a poem like that, is to re- 
veal not only broad mindedness but one’s 
desire to live for the common good of all. 

He gave me the poem while visiting 
Washington on a rainy day. “Somehow 
every time I come East I long again for the 
open spaces and the little houses “by the 
side of the road.” In the taxicab in which 
we were riding he repeated his favorite 
lines. “The guy who wrote that poem was 
a game, red-blooded man.” 


There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the peace of their self-content; 

There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart, 
In a fellowless firmament; 


There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 


Where the highways never ran;— 
But let me live in a house by the side of the 
road 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by— 
The men who are good, and the men who are 


ad, 
As good and as bad as I. 
I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban; 
Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


* * * 


JAMES J. WALKER 


The Handsome young Mayor of New York 
Proclaims that Gray’s “Elegy” is one poem 
That always Brings a Heart Response 


To be mayor of the greatest city in the 
world and the metropolis of America is a 
high distinction, involving many hard- 
boiled and prosaic problems, but James J. 
Walker as mayor of New York insists upon 
retaining his personality and convictions 
that were not always regarded as essential 
to a public career. He is known as the best 
dressed man in New York, and I have seen 
him in a barber shop, recumbent and still, 
when he was free to discuss other subjects 
besides budgets. He has visited the crown- 
ed heads of Europe and presidents, and has 
established a reputation for being just a 
little late. 

The genial, slender young man who so 
gracefully and graciously greets the dis- 


tinguished visitors at City Hall in Gotham, 
remains one of the most popular mayors in 
the world. He is known as “Jimmy” Walk- 
er to everybody, as he was in the days when 
he attended school in his native Greenwich 
Village, where he was born in 1881. He was 
educated at the College of St. Francis 
Xavier and secured his LL.B from the New 
York Law School in 1912. The ink was 
scarcely dry on his diploma when he began 
practice in New York and he had hardly 
paid his first month’s rent before he was 
elected to the New York Senate. Before he 
had responded to more than a dozen roll 
calls he became a majority leader. 


A swift succession of promotions came to 
the young man who early won his spurs. 
He loves to sing and play the piano, and 
mayoralty dignity does not preclude his par- 
ticipating in and enjoying a cabaret show 
in New York fashion. 

During a political campaign he knows 
how to keep quiet and say the right word 
and in the isolation that is associated with 
his official position he pursues the even 
tenor of his ways. 


“When I was in England, driving about 
the beautiful country in summertime, the 
words of Gray’s ‘Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard’ often came to my mind, for Gray 
seems to have encompassed about all that 
the human mind can imagine, concerning 
life on earth and life hereafter in soothing 
poetic imagery. I cannot conceive of a more 
majestic combination of words, vision and 
facts than is contained in the masterpiece 


concerning a simple churchyard at Stoke 
Pogis.” 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now — the glimmering landscape on the 
sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning fiight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wand’ring near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign. 


* * * 


ARTHUR W. SHUTTLEWORTH 


Manager of the Mohawk Carpet Company 
insists that his favorite poem concerns 
Boys and Girls 


In the environment of the intense activ- 
ities associated with the making of artistic 
creations in carpets and rugs, Arthur W. 
Shuttleworth, is never too busy to give at- 
tention to matters concerning boys and 
girls. 

Early in life he took an active interest in 
Y. M. C. A. work and in all the plans for the 
expansion of the large institution which he 
directs, consideration of youth always seems 
to come first. Mr. Shuttleworth is assoc- 
iated with his father, still living, who was 
one of the founders of the mill in Amster- 
dam, New York. The father hails from 
Halifax, England, the original source of 
carpet weaving. The grandfather received 
a letter from Napoleon III, who although an 
emperor of France, acclaimed the English 
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weaver, Shuttleworth, as the master of a 
craft in which his own countrymen had 
excelled. 

With such traditions and a name that in 
itself suggests the vocation of weaving, the 
Arthur W. Shuttleworth of the present time 
has fully met the superlative standard of 
achievement accorded to his sturdy ances- 
tors. 

It does not matter whether you meet him 
in the mills or in his office, or far afield with 
his boys, or in Washington attending an 
economic conference called by President 
Hoover, Mr. Shuttleworth maintains that 
poise and hopeful outlook that indicates a 
sound and enduring philosophy of life. He 
activities which he has carried on to a point 
where his products have the same world- 
wide and sovereign approval of the people 
as that given his grandfather. 

On the train returning from the Confer- 
ence I chatted with him concerning our 
nation’s greatest need at this time, and his 
reply indicates the level-headed and far- 
seeing judgment of a leader in American 
industry. 

“First of all comes the care, education 
and proper inspiration and direction of the 
youth of America who are the nation’s 
greatest asset in considering the future. I 
feel that I can never fully repay all that 
was done for me as a child and a young man. 
Back of all of our great ambitions and pur- 
poses is the thought of home and children. 
When you ask me for a favorite poem I can 
only give you a bit of anonymous verse en- 
titled ‘If I had a Boy’ that I picked up 
years ago which to me has a real heart 
throb, for what is a more wonderful picture 
of happiness than father and son or mother 
and daughter, or father and daughter or 
mother and son which completes the close 
family circle. This is one poem that I can 
read over and over again and get some new 
thrill out of every time I hear or read the 


words.” 
* * * 


ARTHUR REYNOLDS 


The Chairman of the Continental Illinois 
Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago offers 
“Out to Old Aunt Mary’s” as genuine 
Heart Collateral 


One of the reasons why Arthur Reynolds 
—prominent banker of Chicago—has ac- 
complished so much in making banks of 
greater use to the business man, is probably 
because he was for ten years a partner in 
a thriving drug business and knows that 
business should look to its interests through 
the eyes of bankers; it is they who have 
access to expert information; they have in 
their organizations, or can call upon, econ- 
omists, plant experts, engineers, merchand- 
isers and specialists for advice and counsel. 
Mr. Reynolds has always advocated the 
bankers to use business men’s methods, feel- 
ing with the poet Berton Braley,— 


“Who shall babble of Czars and Kings, 
Here is the Boss of the Scheme of Things, 
Here is the business man!” 


This spirit is manifested in the many 
monographs of which the Chairman of the 
Board of Contiijzntal Illinois Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago is the author. 


His “Needs for Bank Reform,” “The Ald- 
rich Plan,” “Our Banking Future” and 
many other essays have set a pace for 
others. 

Arthur Reynolds made the natural climb 
from the office of assistant cashier, to the 
presidency, beginning in his home city of 
Panora, Iowa, where he was born in 1868. 
Among his other activities he serves as 
director and member of the finance board 
for Armour and Company and still further 
is a railroad director. 

With every reason for having crowded 
days, Arthur Reynolds is a most approach- 
able person, ready to listen and to give per- 
sonal attention or advice where it seems 
needed. His kindly, understanding eyes and 
firm self-contained mouth inspire confi- 
dence. “Our affairs are the affairs of our 
depositors and customers,” he is fond of 
saying and it defines his attitude of a 
banker toward the business man. 

Often I have received the answer that I 
did from this banker when I asked for his 
favorite poem. “I found that James Whit- 
comb Riley, with his ability to sce beauty 
in commonplace things, has made a warm 
place in the heart of men who find them- 
selves far from country sights and sounds. 
Riley well expresses the yearning that the 
city-bound man has for the old cart tracks 
and pasture lands.” 

Mr. Reynolds chose “Out to Old Aunt 
Mary’s” and we made it an unanimous vote 
of the Board that day: 


Wasn’t it pleasant, O brother of mine 

In those old days of the lost sunshine 

Of youth—when the Saturday chores were 
through 


-And the “Sunday’s wood” in the kitchen, too, 


And we went visiting—‘“me and you,” 
Out to old Aunt Mary’s. 


“Me and you” and the morning fair 

With the dewdrops twinkling everywhere; 

The scent of the cherry blossoms blown 

After us, in the roadway lone 

Our capering shadows onward thrown 
Out to old Aunt Mary’s. 


It all comes back as clear today 

Though I am bald as you are gray,— 

Out by the barn lot and down by the lane 

We patter along in the dust again 

As light as the tips of the drops of rain 
Out at old Aunt Mary’s. 


* & * 


GEORGE MICHAEL COHAN 


The Composer of “Over There” and popular 
hero of the Footlights finds a heart throb 
in Oscar Wilde’s epigrams. 


Wherever theatrical Broadway is men- 
tioned there will you be likely to hear the 
name of George Michael Cohan. One great 
producer has said, “What theatrical com- 
pound is not stirred by the finger of George 
Cohan, is not properly mixed.” For so 
many “Cohanized” plays have been obscure 
until he brought his genius to them that 
he might almost be called the “first aid.” 

It will be a mighty volume, rich in rem- 
iniscence, when the full life of the great 
comedian is written. Beginning his stage 
career at the age of nine, in the play of 
Daniel Boone, and traveling the world with 


“The Four Cohans” appearing in vaudeville, 
George Cohan has collected a store of expe. 
riences, much picturesque information and 
made the widest acquaintance. 

It was from this actor’s pen there came 
such plays as “Little Johnnie Jones,” 
“Forty-five Minutes from Broadway,” “Wise 
Guy,” and the “Get-Rich-Quick Walling- 
ford” plays, as well as a score of others, 
and they keep on coming every year. And 
later he found himself enroute to immortal 
fame through the medium of talking pic- 
tures. 

The comedian was born in Providence, 
R. I. in 1878 but his name will be forever 
associated with New York. Thinking of his 
abundant wit and his many successes, | 
have wondered if the greatest things he has 
produced can equal the songs of his that 
went on the lips of millions of soldiers and 
that helped to make bitter hours bearable. 
No more perfect marching song was ever 
written than the war song “Over There,” 
the song that followed the boys along 
Broadway en route to the wharf—and down 
endless number of other city streets and 
that thrilled every heart on the glad day 
when the song came back and “the boys’ 
sang on the way to their homes and his 
poem on “Life is a Funny Proposition’ is 
a heart throb for many people. 

Perhaps I had expected a humorous poem 
from George Cohan when I asked for his 
favorite, in the dressing room, but he gave 
me prose—beautifully worded prose from 
the pen of Oscar Wilde, the master of deli- 
cate phrasing. In this rather cynical work, 
“Intentions,” the author says, 


“In literature we require distinction, charm, 
beauty and imaginative power. We don’t want 
to be harrowed and disgusted with an account 
of the doings of the lower order.” 


And again, lauding the imaginative quality, 
he says: 


“The only real people are the people who 
never existed and if a novelist is base enough 
to go to life for his personages, he should at 
least pretend they are creations and not boast 
of them as copies.” 


“The justification of a character in a novel 
is not that other persons are what they are 
but that the author is what he is.” 


“Art is a veil rather than a mirror. She 
has flowers that no forests know of, birds that 
no woodland possesses; she makes and unmakes 
many worlds and can draw the moon from 
heaven with a scarlet thread.” 


For one like George Cohan who has lived 
in the realm of the imaginative all his life, 
—this view of creative art finds a response. 


* * * 


GEORGE PALMER PUTNAM 


The distinguished publisher, author and 
explorer counts on “Cargoes” as bringing 
a real heart throb 


Something of the intrepid spirit of the 
adventurer impresses one in meeting 
George Palmer Putnam, the distinguished 
New York publisher. He bears the name of 
the founder of the house of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, but he has made his own way as al 
author and explorer. Born in Rye, N. Y. 


Continued on page 278 
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Paper an All—Essential in the Package Age 


The highly developed use of paper in these modern days of sanitation and practical utility—W hat the 
Crystal Tissue Company of Middletown, Ohio is doing to provide dainty 


HE moment I arrived in Middletown, 
T Ohio, I felt I was in the centre of 

managerial genius. The fact that so 
many successful industrial plants are lo- 
cated there that have achieved a world-wide 
fame is not due to any peculiar geographi- 
cal location. Like the industries of New 
England that cluster about the homes of in- 
ventors and initiative spirits, the factories 
seem to thrive despite handicaps and a lack 
of the advantages that are usually associ- 
ated with industrial communities. In the 
last analysis it would seem to be a question 
of men. Not long after my arrival I dis- 
covered a plant doing a tremendous busi- 
ness all over the world, manufacturing 
tissue paper. It was called the Crystal 
Tissue Company. I had scarcely crossed the 
threshold, before I was aware that this 
single industry comes within the fond re- 
quirements of millions of people every day; 
for it is waxed tissue paper that first enfold- 
ed the package of National Biscuit products 
known as the inner seal, and titled ““Uneeda 
Biscuit.” The idea involved in presenting 
these goods to the public initiated the era 
of package products, and marked a long 
step forward in the hygenic preparations 
and delivery of goods in a sanitary condi- 
tion that has doubtless meant much in en- 
hancing the health and promoting the highly 
organized sanitary food regulations preva- 
lent today. 


There was no “magic crystal” required to 
forecast the future of such an institution 
after I had met the President, Mr. Z. W. 
Ranck, whose name alliterates with the 
nouns—zip, zest and zeal. All this was re- 
flected in his personality, because it seemed 
as if he was having more fun in his busi- 
ness and its activities than any executive 
that I have met for many years who sits 
around in richly-furnished offices holding 
important “conferences,”—all by himself. 


lt did not require any glossary or appen- 
dix to translate the positive direct and 
frank statements of Mr. Ranck. 


“I'd rather run a small business and run 
it well than to be part of a large business 
badly managed. We make a wide range of 
tissue papers on principles that are appli- 
cable in any line of industry, on three basic 
rules that seem to squarely fit the mould of 
the small manufacturer. As Lincoln said 
about the ‘plain people,’ “God must have 
liked us pretty well because there are so 
many of us.” A large percentage of the 
industries in America today are still com- 
paratively small establishments. The slog- 
ans that we keep in mind are understood by 
our co-workers. 


wrappings for all sorts cf products 


1. Make the best product in your field. 

2. Watch costs, fight them with daring.,. 

3. Keep in close touch with shifting mar- 
kets and manufacture, always, with par- 
ticular emphasis on salability. 


Then I recalled having read an article by 
Mr. Ranck on this subject in “Factory and 
Industrial Management” a McGraw-Hill 
publication, in which the principles were 
most fully and impressively outlined. 




















Z. W. Ranck, President of the Crystal 
Tissue Co. 











Inside the plant I saw the great machines 
and beaters, transforming the watery mass 
into paper, as if by magic under some fairy 
wand. Standing by the machines, keen- 
eyed and watchful, were the men who knew 
every phase of the evolution from pulp to 
paper, covering a range from the most filmy 
tissue on to thin waxed paper and paper 
rugs or carpets for porches in summer 
homes, that suggested the sturdy fibre used 
in the enduring handiwork associated with 
the ancient Oriental product. 


The steady whirr of the machinery, 
with a vibration reduced to the minimum, 
so as not to affect the wet sheets going 
over the dryers, was like a musical over- 
ture in a symphony of modern industry. 

After being thoroughly immersed, as it 
were, in the subject of tissue papers by Mr. 
Ranck, I found Mr. Sherman Perry, Direc- 
tor of Sales. He began life as a school 
teacher and has already achieved a wide 


reputation as one who knows how to 
tell the story to buyers, and understands 
the subtle elements that enter into salesman- 
ship. He had just been conducting a con- 
ference and the faces of the men coming 
from that meeting told the story, for 
they seemed to be thoroughly imbued with 
the dominant spirit of the institution, which 
is one of the oldest industries in Middle- 
town. 


The story of the plant is the history of 
many successful institutions. A record of 
achievement through the dauntless spirit of 
the pioneer and the organization of vision 
that dared to step out of line and try some- 
thing new. From the start it was a cor- 
poration rendering a distinct and individual 
service to the users of the product in the 
last analysis, no matter who might pur- 
chase them in the first instance. They have 
never deviated from the policy of making 
the- best light weight papers that could be 
made. 


Far afield in all quarters of the globe they 
have sought, not only for ideas and sugges- 
tions, but built up an extensive export trade 
that brings to the payroll envelope in the 
home town the money earned in many dif- 
ferent countries. Beginning with forty 
workmen making three thousand pounds of 
paper a day, the company now employs two 
hundred and fifty workmen making seventy 
thousand pounds a day,.and the production 
has increased six times as fast as the work- 
ing force. It made me thirsty to hear that 
this one concern uses more water every day 
than would supply a city of 30,000 people. 
In fact, its beginning was associated with 
water power and the factory evolved from 
a saw mill, then a flour mill, and then a 
coarse strawboard factory. Dr. Thornton, 
a high school principal of Cincinnati, began 
the making of light weight paper in this 
plant. It had its ups and down, but found 
a new lease of life in the changing wants 
of human kind, for in 1894 the contract 
was secured for making waxed paper for 
food products, which continues today about 
twenty-five per cent of the product. 


Finally the plant came under the direc- 
tion of D. E. Harlan, an engineer, who first 
discovered and mastered the problem of 
vibration in a machine making a filmy bit 
of paper one hundred and twenty inches 
wide. He studied with the felt maker and 
the machinist and everyone that had any- 
thing to do with the making of tissue paper. 
Now these machines turn out tissue paper 
from a mass of what looks like water, a 
most unpromising wet aggregation, until it 
is picked up a little later as a sheet of sub- 
stantial paper. This development toward 
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perfection was expensive, but the question 
of making better and better tissue paper 
has been the paramount issue. 

Ten years ago the office boy of the Lima 
Steel Casting Co. who came to Middletown 
with Mr. Harlan as a bookkeeper, became 
the president. An indefatigible worker he 
found time not only to keep books but to 
familiarize himself with every department 
of the busy plant. He sought for new 
fields to conquer in markets and now the 
confectioners all over the country are using 
waxed paper to wrap the candy kisses and 
even the tiniest package, with machinery in- 
vented to do the wrapping. 

This marked a wide expansion in markets 
and explains why the product of this one 
Middletown institution is in hand touch 
with millions of people who are buying the 
products wrapped in their tissue paper 
every hour of the day, so that it might be 
truly said, that Crystal Tissue covers an 
empire on which the sun never sets. 

The fads and foibles of style in clothes 
and coiffure have their effect on the market. 
The elimination of Chinese hair nets by the 
bobbed haired girls of the world affected 
the market in China, for they used a high 
grade tissue to wrap hair nets in; but this ill 
wind did not fail to blow good, for bobbed 
hair had to be curled, and curling irons were 
busy and each one of them required wrap- 
ping in tissue paper which supplied the 
void occasioned by the disappearance of the 
hair nets, but now even the hair nets are 
bidding for a reappearance. So it went 
with Esquimaux Pie and ice cream, and a 
myriad of uses for tissue paper was de- 
veloped that steadily increased the tonnage 
of the mill. 

During the Sales Department Conference 
in 1930 it was fascinating to listen to the 
rapid fire suggestions that came from the 
alert young salesmen. While in a room at 
a hotel, I noticed Mr. Sherman Perry, who 
was making a friendly call, keenly observed 


the gracious lady of our household packing 
valises and a trunk. She was known to be 
something of an expert packer and her prof- 
ligate use of tissue paper in arranging the 
clothes so they would come out fresh and 





Sherman Perry, Director of Sales, Crystal 
Tissue Co. 


uncreased gave the alert Sherman Perry an 
idea. If every woman could understand just 
how to pack clothes with tissue paper, judg- 
ing from the proportion we observed that 
day, he calculated there would be a market 


—. 


for additional thousands of pounds of 
paper in a new way that would better serve 
the necessities demanded for orderliness 
and cleanliness in modern life. 

Paper has supplanted the old office towel] 
and drinking cups, napkins and even table 
cloths and saved millions on the laundry 
bills. What would Christmas be without 
a dainty tissue paper to do up the packages, 
for it is the “doing up” of the package, the 
care and love enfolded in this process with 
tissue paper and dainty ribbons that counts 
quite as much as the intrinsic value of the 
gift itself. 

Surrounded by a brigade of such obsery. 
ers as Mr. Perry and his colleagues in the 
Sales department it was not difficult to en- 
vision a large increase in sales and produc- 
tion. 

Labor-saving devices continue so that 
ream packages of tissue paper are laid out 
with accuracy in one operation that it would 
take twelve girls to count in the old way. 
The details of having tissue paper imper-. 
vious to tarnish and as perfect in its pro- 
tection as oilcloth and rubber as related by 
Mr. Ranck were fascinating evidences of 
what can be done in the smaller plants in 
keeping their products adjusted to the 
fluctuations of demand and markets. It in- 
volves a knowledge of chemistry and the 
work of the laboratory—relentless research, 
continuous with the machines making the 
paper. Mr. Ranck is an executive who is 
constantly on the firing line and a leader 
who leads and enthuses his associates with 
that invincible courage and confidence that 
marks progress in any industrial organiza- 
tion. He seems to understand the inter- 
relation of the human equation to the ma- 
chine products of the times that are serving 
the people with their daily wants and neces- 
sities and gratifying that innate impulse 
that is discovering how beauty and health 
pays, which in the last analysis., is an in- 
trinsic, definite factor in progress. 





A Romance of Old ‘‘Moonshiner’”’ Days 


wall of attic room that he longed for most; 
for like all highly sentimental souls, he was 
a lover of music, and he wished to speak 
through the notes of the old violin the 
thoughts that came to him. For hours he had 
thus been lost in reverie; and it was now 
the early morning. A solemn silence, brok- 
en only by the echoing voice of the flying 
kildee or the weird hooting of an owl, per- 
vaded the place, a beautiful silvery gray 
mist clearly defined clouds against their 
beautiful blue, star-flecked background. The 
corn in the few pieces of cultivated ground 
was now unrolled and the moon made dia- 
monds of the dewdrops in the homes of the 
little ground spiders which weaved their 
silken webs in spots over the grass in the 
“Tavern” lawn. It was two o’clock, when 
Simon returned to the “Tavern.” It was his 
intention to lie down for a while, but as 
he took down the old crooked-handled gourd 
to get a drink of water, he observed hanging 
beside it the fiddle of “Fiddling Jim.” This 
took all desire for sleep away from him, and 


Continued from page 256 


cautiously taking it down he returned to the 
stile. : 

He played the hunting songs of the Green 
Mountains, and he thought of the little 
group that gathered at his home each aut- 
umn Saturday night; that little band of 
mountain boys who, alas, could never meet 
again. He played the hymns that were sung 
at the littke Unitarian Church, and he 
heard the voices of his mother and sisters. 
He played the “Star Spangled Banner,” and 
he thought of the great battles in which he 
had taken part, and of the disbanding of 
that great army in Washington. He played 
“Dixie” and “When the War is Over, We 
Shall Wear a Crown,” and he thought of the 
Lost Cause and his newly made friend, who, 
from a window was listening to him. Then 
he played “Home, Sweet Home,” and he did 
not try to restrain the tears which dropped 
upon the old instrument. Simon stopped 
as he finished the second verse, and as he 
was rubbing a piece of rosin over the bow, 
he heard a distinct sob which seemed to 


come from one of the “Tavern” windows. It 
came from the dormer window at the north 
corner, and Simon knew that it was the 
young missionary whom he had met the 
evening before; so going near to the win- 
dow Simon said to him, “Did I disturb you 
with my music?” 

“Indeed,” the young man replied, “it 
sounded like a voice from my Georgia home. 
I enjoyed it; I wish you would play ‘Away 
Down on the Swanee River.’ ” 

“I wish I could play that,” Simon replied, 
“but I have only heard it once, and I can't 
play it as it ought to be played; you know 
I’m from Vermont.” 

“Then please give me ‘Home, Sweet Home’ 
again,” said the young man. 

Simon sat at the foot of a giant white-oak 
that stood near the window, and swaying 
back and forth as the music moved him, he 
granted the request. 

As the soft strains of the beautiful old 
classic floated out from the solemn stillness 
of the fresh morning air, the young man to 

Continued on page 278 
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A New Cat for Our Alley 


How a press agent met an emergency and made another star shine in the Theatrical Firmament in spite 
of the watchful editor with a blue pencil—A nother one of those entrancing stories 


O Lucius Tuttle, scout for a_ the- 
ay atrical organization that corralled 

shapely ladies, silk stockings were 
only fundamentals leading to statistical fig- 
ures which one might, or might not, follow 
with breathless interest. The only two nat- 
ural magnets worthy of mention were 
blondes and brunettes. 


Fully fortified with philosophy, abetted 
by a discriminating eye and further forti- 
fied by long looking, Lucius took his usual 
position at the Park Street Subway Station, 
and settled down to a minute inspection of 
twinkling ankles. They flowed to the plat- 
form in an apparently unending stream, but 
according to the barometric reading of his 
eye, not one of the pattering footsteps trav- 
eled a way into the area of eligibility. Then 
his cold eye lighted up with hope as a dainty 
damsel sailed airily past the smoked ticket 
chopper. He watched her snakedance 
through the shuffling humans, and finally 
reach the edge of the platform. Lucius 
bucked the line for another eye filling. 
Closer inspection substantiated first suspi- 
cions. The girl was pretty, yet demure, well 
shaped, graceful and ridiculously young. 


“How extraordinary,” he reflected, “there 
doesn’t seem to be a thing the matter with 
her!” At Park Street, too, where prepon- 
derance of the well-to-do means the trite, 
and a good many family skeletons are in 
view. His busy eye noted lithe limbs swung 
jauntily, and shapely ankles. 


“Either she’s considering the abstract, or 
is just stupidly indifferent,” he mused, con- 
sidering her pose; then added, “anyhow, it 
doesn’t matter which. The try-out man 
says it makes no odds whether or not they’re 
dumb enough to believe ptomaine poison a 
foot disease, provided they measure up to 
the physical requirements.” 


The damsel under his observation moved 
impatiently in and out of the bulging line, 
unconsciously defeating his purpose to get 
within speaking distance. Several platform 
lizards, with eye open for the main chance, 
approached in ways they probably consid- 
ered impressive, but to no avail. He was 
almost by her side when a belated car rolled 
leisurely up, and the surging crowd carried 
her within. Lucius’ effort to take a position 
alongside was defeated by the platform 
packer from the provinces, who had made 
the utmost of his experience. 

Lucius took a last long breath of free air, 
and pressed flat against his unyielding fel- 
low sufferers. The car bumped onward, 
tame to the surface and somehow wormed 
| self into Massachusetts Avenue Station. 
The press of human fish wriggled spasmodi- 
i cally, and several score eagerly unpacked 
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themselves and made ready for the evening 
free-for-all. 

The beautiful girl had joined the rejoiced 
outpouring; Lucius, still on the trail, 
writhed behind. When she reached the plat- 
form she was, as it were, on the crest of the 
wave; Lucius, a few feet to the rear. Try- 
ing to free his hand so that it might touch 
his hat, he timed an approach. Then some- 
thing happened which convinced him of the 
excellence of second thoughts. 

A unit of the genus homo, broad of shoul- 
der and with other male excellences in pro- 
portion, stretched out a pair of brawny 
arms. The lovely lassie rushed forward and 
nestled into an unmistakable embrace. And 
a hearty voice boomed out, “How long 
you’ve been. I say, what detained you, 
mother?” 

In due time Lucius partially recovered 
from his prostration, but, still too groggy 
to be particular, he hardly noticed what car 
he boarded. Absent mindedly, he rode to 
Dudley Street, and allowed himself to be 
side-swiped and bumped viciously in the 
place where cars went out to Ju Hill Avenue. 
Up came a Grove Hall Dragon, and from 
a side door undulated a stream of wildly 
impatient folk. 

Suddenly he was shocked awake from his 
dream by noting that one female form had 
been caught in the hectic exodus, and was 
striving vainly to keep its balance. Another 
moment, and she had lost her footing en- 
tirely, and was hurtling toward him. He 
raised his arms to stay the onslaught, when 
the reeling lady, obedient to the first law of 
nature, wound her arms tightly about his 
neck, after which they both went down while 
myriad feet twinkled by. 

Lucius was first up,.and getting rid of 
the dust particles which for an instant had 
obscured his eyes, he noted with reviving 
professional interest that the lady’s skirt 
had ballooned loftily, revealing some good 
little curves—standards fit to raise the bat- 
ting average of any musical comedy. 

Running once more in true form, he stood 
by with first aid yet made no gesture of 
assistance until she had pulled down the 
curtain of that rather obsolete garment, a 
petticoat. Directly after, he gallantly 
helped her to her feet. 

“Thank you. Oh, thank you so much!” 
she gasped, crimsoning under so delicate a 
smudge of rouge that the process was en- 
tirely noticeable. “I’m sorry to have been 


so—upsetting !” 
“Don’t mention it,” chirped Lucius, 
blithely. “I guess I just wanted to be upset. 


Was, in fact, all set for it. Only I never 
imagined it would be quite so delightful!” 
Then, noting the circle of morbid minded 


gathering around, he conducted the lady to 
the waiting room, suggesting a brief inter- 
view until the fervor should subside. 

Just so that she might feel comfortable, 
he observed, ‘““My name is Tuttle. The pref- 
ace is Lucius, if it should be found more 
convenient.” 

“Mine’s just plain Jane Le Vere,” she con- 
fided in return. 

“Jane,” he smiled, “but not plain. Not 
even ordinary.” He uttered the bromides 
as if he didn’t know they were bromides. 
And very likely he didn’t. When she failed 
to seem impressed he explained himself. “I 
select types for musical comedies, so I ought 
to know. In fact, I had my eye peeled be- 
fore fate decided how we should come to- 
gether.” 

“But you saw me at—such disadvantage,” 
she murmured, blushing. “While I was ly- 
ing helpless on the platform.” 

“Helpless—yes!”’ he acknowledged; then, 
audaciously, “but not lying—pardon! At 
least not to disadvantage.” 

Probably his line of talk made her ner- 
vous, for she rose abruptly and started to 
the elevated platform. Lucius of course 
trailed along and they soon found them- 
selves intimately sharing an almost exclu- 
sive strap in a north bound train. Except 
for about 150 men and women, all perspiring 
violently, they were quite alone. Lucius be- 
gan by hoping she would suffer no perma- 
nent inconvenience as a result of her fall. 
Then he called her Jane, but very politely. 
After that he suggested dinner—or at least 
refreshment somewhere—but she countered 
by observing that “they” would be worried 
unless she was home by six. 

When he insisted on seeing her safely 
there, since he considered himself responsi- 
ble for the accident, it was time for her to 
get off. She did not appear very willing to 
accept his escort, and Lucius thought he 
discerned a reason when it proved that her 
station was Dover Street. Of course, 
though, that did not phase Lucius, who even 
stood with equanimity some exceedingly 
squalid side streets. Well built girls had to 
be caught wherever found—and if poor she 
would be all the more willing to listen to his 
siren story of the footlights. 

Her apartment, however, belied the ap- 
pearance of the shabby approach. It was 
clean, orderly and prettily furnished. Lu- 
cius helped himself to a chair and gazed po- 
litely into the crown of his hat, while she 
could be heard evidently searching the pur- 
lieus of the flat for “them.” Once he 
thought he overheard a lot of whispering 
and a hearty laugh or so, but immediately 
afterward a door was shut with decided 
force, and she entered quite alone. In look- 
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ing up his eye was caught by a number of 
photographs in a frame, and he leaned for- 
ward for a better view. Just as he had 
picked out a real revealing one-piece bath- 
ing suit the frame was turned face down- 
ward and a telephone book deposited on the 
back. More blushes again attested the in- 
nate modesty of the young lady. Lucius de- 
cided that he had better come to the point 
at once. 

“Excuse me,” he said. “That wasn’t idle 
curiosity. That was business instinct. I’m 
going to be perfectly frank, and speak out. 
Why is it you have never considered going 
into musical comedy?” 


More blushes. Protests. ‘““Me—musical 


comedy! Well—none of my folks were on 
the stage, you know. And I was trained 
with a view to—to becoming a_ school 


teacher, or something like that. Only I 
never have taught yet,” she added. 
Lucius was quite ready in rebuff. “The 


profession I represent,” he said, “is really 
most direct and practical, though not en- 
tirely lacking in joyous moments. It may 
lead me into some situations apparently un- 
canny, but it is really a business detached 
and dispassionate. We theatrical folk often 
find it necessary to disregard the conven- 
tions and follow a short cut. And what in- 
terest I seem to have in women really leans 
on the hope that some day I may discover a 
perfect specimen.” 

“I—I see,” she stammered, as if ashamed 
of having considered him guilty of a per- 
sonal preference. “You are just looking for 
a perfect woman—nobly planned.” 

He nodded. Then he went on, “With such 
interests in mind I noticed that you wore 
skirts unfashionably long, and were econom- 
ical with rouge and powder. These, of 
course, marked you as a stranger to the 
theatrical world, where girls feel smothered 
in any but knee length skirts, and embar- 
rassed in public unless kalsomined. But 
that is neither here nor there. Because you 
never have considered a theatrical engage- 
ment is no sign that one is beyond your pos- 
sibilities. It is a well paid, interesting pro- 
fession; it gives one a chance to travel, to 
see the world and to be seen. There is now 
no ostracism on the part of the public. 
Won’t you consider a trial of your talents, 
Miss Jane? Candidly, I believe you would 
come off with flying colors and be given an 
immediate engagement.” 

“Well, I have to earn a living,” said Jane. 
“And most jobs for girls are not well paid. 
If I could walk at once into a stage position 
perhaps I would think of consenting. But I 
could never stand a trial. Why, I—I’d have 
to take my things right off and put on 
tights.” ' 

“Pshaw,” said Lucius. You make moun- 
tains out of mole hills. You have worn a 
one-piece bathing suit? And had your 
picture taken in it? Now in summer I 
follow my Christopher Columbus ramb- 
lings at the beaches. In winter I must look 
elsewhere. But all the time I cannot un- 
derstand the peculiar superstition that 
permits a woman to reveal her anatomy 
along the water front, yet makes her 
feel like a shameless criminal if she 
appears to have two legs in conventional 
dress. Come, Miss Le Vere, be more sen- 
sible than your compatriots.” 


“It looks very much like a storm,” she 
observed, gazing calmly out of the win- 
dow. 

“Storm? Ay, that’s the word,” said Lu- 
cius, completely lost in his own cogita- 
tions. “That’s what the flappers of that 
era raised soon after the American Rev- 
olution. They certainly would have 
startled the traffic cops of today with 
their transparent garments cut sufficiently 
low to have gotten a kick out of a bur- 
lesque audience. Yet from earlier statis- 
tics — say about 1770—a moralist once 
protested because a lady displayed her 
heel when walking upstairs. And yet be- 
fore that the picturesque Anneke Jans of 
old New York sued a man because he said 
that in crossing a puddle she exposed her 
ankles; and she did it a-purpose, the 
hussy. I mention these variations of opin- 
ion to show that what’s one century’s 
treat is another century’s ptomaine. Just 
now, of course, the moralists are not 
worrying about the ankle. The danger 
point, they claim, is the next joint north. 

“Would you—oh, would you like to hear 
me sing?” asked Jane, deftly interrupting. 
“Of course I don’t sing at all well,” she 
added, “but—some folks like it.” 

He understood. She wished to create a 
diversion, not finding the subject to her 
taste. He respected her delicacy, while 
dreading the singing. 

“Yes, certainly,” he admitted with re- 
luctance. 

“What shall it be?” 

“Well, I’m fed up with jazz jamborees,” 
he said. “Say—Annie Laurie. Or, what 
have you?” 

Both laughed. Then she went to a 
closed cabinet and apparently rejecting 
a large pile of music, dragged forth 
“Whispering Hope.” He was certainly 
surprised. A trying song, especially for 
an untried singer, whose voice would nat- 
urally suffer from contrast with that of 
Louise Homer. 


” Jane gracefully draped the piano stool, 
then her fingers efficiently achieved the 
accompaniment and swung joyfully into 
the melody. He noted that touch and 
technique united in a quality which was 
at once masterful and soothing. A voice, 
richly vibrant, made perfect harmony. 
Lucius was amazed and secretly delighted, 
but “I have heard better” was his non- 
committal observation at the completion 
of the song, “though of course many 
worse—much worse.” 


Then, seeing that his apparent lack of 
appreciation was making her unhappy, he 
hurried to inquire, “I say, do you dance?” 

She gave such a jump that for a moment 
he thought he had shocked her once again, 
but after an apprehensive glance over her 
shoulder at the open door, she said in a 
low tone, “I have—under certain circum- 
stances.” 

There was a good Victrola in the room, 
and rather surprisingly the record which 
somebody had played last was a fox trot. 
He ventured to turn the handle, adjust 
the needle and push over the starting 
lever. Instantly the ragged melody awak- 
ened the somnolent atmosphere. He 
thought the girl might be phased, but she 


—.., 


took a position in the centre of the flog 
and poised gracefully. 

At the same moment the piercing crig 
of a baby rang out above the syncopatiop, 

Of course it might have been anybody, 
child—that of a lodger, a visitor, a dwell. 
er in the next flat. But Jane stopped dane. 
ing. Lucius stopped watching her. On} 
the record kept right on. 

“Pardon me a moment,” Jane finally 
whispered. “I—I think I am being called. 
And fled. 

Lucius’ fat hand swept his forehead jy 
a desire to smooth out the wrinkles of per. 


plexity. What about this girl—so gree, 
and yet so talented? Well, what about 
her? 


An interminable space of time appeared 
to pass, yet it was actually only a few mo. 
ments ere she returned. During the jp. 
terval she had become both calm and rego. 
lute. 

“Yes, sir,” she remarked. “That’s m 
baby.” 

“Indeed?” he retorted. “I didn’t recog. 
nize the tune. Let’s have a repeat.” 

He started the record once more. She 
laughed as if she would, but could not 
help it. “I don’t mean the music,” she 
said, “I mean the noise. So you see] 
couldn’t think of accepting your offer to 
go on the stage, even if—if other things 
were propitious.” 

Pleasures brighten as they fade. Lu. 
cius grew more insistent as she continued 
evasive. “Pooh,” he cried, with a snap of 
the fingers. “Lots have ’em. Just keepa 
close mouth. They even smuggle ’em into 
the dressing rooms sometimes. Just say 
you'll think it over.” 

But she shook her pretty head. ‘ 
wouldn’t mind it for myself,” she con 
fessed, “but others might object. Besides, 
I suppose I would have to study a lot. The 
Charleston, for instance. I can do it, of 
course, but very crudely.” 

He was on his feet in a moment. “Oh, 
let me see! Please,” he begged. 

The music was adjusted, the pretty 
skirt raised, the girl fell daintily into step 
with the piping strains. Lucius starte 
and then stared with keen pleasure at the 
twinkling toes that pidgeoned grotesquely 
in and out, and soon discovered also pini 
knees that turned and twisted in th 
whirl of the choppy dance. Jane ap 
proached and retreated with the speed 0: 
a panther, the subtlety of a fawn, an 
held his attention spellbound to the ver 
end. 

Adding zest to the frolic, she announce 
breathlessly that she would interpolate: 
few original steps. Then he saw severa 
novelties, as well as a slipper toe elevate 
to a rather inspiring height. 

“Dancing dervishes!” called Lucius. 
“Lady, watch your step!” 

At which moment the front door 
slammed, and a step was heard in the 
little hall. 

“It’s nothing,” she exclaimed. 
my husband!” : 

Lucius felt for an instant as if his 
knees were doing a choppy Charleston of 
their own. A good looking, supersize 
young man entered the room, and Was 


“Only 
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about to enwrap Jane in his arms when 
he became aware of the triangle. With 


i, neat wave of the hand Jane said, “Mr. 


Tuttle, meet my husband. 
Mr. Tuttle.” 

“Well,” said John, with just as much 
belligerence as Lucius felt he would have 
experienced in the same situation. At the 
same time he glared—John did—and drew 
up his broad shoulders as one equal to 
any emergency. Jane began to talk in a 
hurry. She was evidently trying to ap- 
pease the jealous monster. “Mr. Tuttle,” 
she gabbled, “Mr. Tuttle is—er—is offer- 
ing me an opportunity in musical comedy.” 

Even knowing that his purpose was ab- 
solutely straight, the story sounded fishy 
to Lucius. He knew it wouldn’t be cred- 
ited. Why had she blurted things out that 
way? Why hadn’t she called him a 
plumber’s helper or a pedlar of silk stock- 
ings, and gotten rid of him quickly? A 
dead silence followed the announcement, 
during which Lucius saw himself suc- 
cumbing to injuries in a hospital, while 
the members of the American Venus Re- 
view company remembered that carna- 
tions were his favorite flower. Then, 
quite unexpectedly, the husband began to 
laugh. It was a short and hearty one, 
then he relapsed into a grin which Lucius 
thought might mean something or noth- 
ing, he did not know which. 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Tuttle,” 
shouted the stentorian tones. With a 
great effort Lucius strained forward to 
accept the proffered hand, as he mumbled, 
“Same here, Mr. La Vere.” 

An ordinary reply enough, but John ac- 
cepted it with a smart, “Hey?” and an air 
of something like amazement. Jane laid a 
restraining hand on his, and broke in, 
“We were just discussing terms when you 
came in.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Lucius, knowing it was 
up to him to say something. “Your wife 
was proving herself extremely capable of 
taking an excellent position with the 
musical comedy in which I am interested. 
American Venus Review it is called. I 
am sure I can assure her something bet- 
ter than ordinary chorus work. An un- 
derstudy. Yes, certainly an understudy.” 

Of course it had been his original in- 
tention to be well thanked for a chorus 
job, but such was his present confusion 
that he was almost capable of guarantee- 
ing that the leading lady would contract 
bronchitis day after tomorrow. 

The giant seemed only slightly placated. 


“American Venus Review,” he bellowed. 
“How come?” 


John, this is 


Jane seemed to have very peculiar 
ideas of dealing with an angry husband. 
She began to tell what Lucius would cer- 
tainly have considered best hidden—that 
they had but just met. “We got together 
quite by accident, Mr. Tuttle and I,” she 
explained carefully. We were fellow vic- 
tims of the traffic stampede at dreadful 
Dudley.” Then she added a detail at 
which Lucius’ blood rap cold. “He says 
I may call him Lucius if convenient,” she 
went on. 

Well, no blows followed, though why 
they should not the musical comedy man 


could not guess. Indeed, John appeared 
rather tickled than otherwise. “I guess 
there’s more than a grain of truth in the 
old saw,” he remarked, with unexpected 
enthusiasm. “I mean that one about mis- 
fortunes sometimes being blessings in dis- 
guise.” 

Lucius thought he would seize the op- 
portunity and get out while the going was 
good. He arose and said, “Opportunity 
waits for your answer, Mrs. La Vere. The 
opportunity I offer.” 

“Oh, you’ll accept, won’t you dear?” 
said John, smiling at his pretty wife. 

“Of course, if you want me to,” she re- 
turned. 


“Then come to my office in the theatre 
tomorrow at ten, and we will arrange 
everything,” gasped Lucius, as he picked 
up his hat and moved toward the door. 
He was still groggy with surprise, and 
thought that after all he was not going 
to escape unscathed when the husband 
rose from his chair and made a lunge 
toward him. But it was only to shake 
his hand, while over John’s shoulder Jane 
waved a smiling adieu. 


Lucius got into the street feeling that 
he had never been master of the situation. 
As he wiped the beads of perspiration 
from his forehead he endeavored to decide 
just what had happened. 

“Something queer about the whole af- 
fair,” he mutterd, “but I fail entirely to 
see what.” 


A full half hour before ten the next 
morning found Lucius at his desk, be- 
traying an unwonted interest in the clock, 
the hands of which seemed to be labor- 
iously slow in getting ready to point the 
hour. Would she come—or would he never 
see her again? Had her husband been dis- 
sembling all the time? What if he had al- 
ready compelled Jane to feel the weight of 
his avenging hand? What if he should 
show up at ten, ready to bring condign pun- 
ishment to the presumed disturber of his 
home? How Lucius wished he had man- 
aged to bring the interview to a close ten 
minutes earlier. If only Jane hadn’t sug- 
gested the Charleston. Then he might have 
planned to see her a few more times and so 
held out the glittering lure that the Ameri- 
can Venus Review would ultimately have 
gained by her presence. What a good looker 
she was! No every day find, but a real 
rare specimen. With her in the annual line 
at Atlantic City the other dames would look 
like mere handmaids to beauty—not aspir- 
ants themselves. 


At three minutes past the hour there came 
to the door a knock which he construed as 
one affecting timidity. ‘Come in,” he said, 
gripping the arms of his chair. He had giv- 
en instructions that he should not be dis- 
turbed unless he rang the buzzer. Then a 
half dozen strong men were to rush in and 
clear the room. 

In a multi-colored kimona that enveloped 
her from neck to ankle beautiful Jane ap- 
proached him with a bright “good morn- 
ing?” Then she added, “I have on the Sec- 
ond Act costume. The wardrobe woman 
said it would facilitate matters, so she help- 
ed me to dress. Oh, I say, Mr. Tuttle, do 


you think having a baby and a husband will 
make any difference?” 

“Oh, don’t boast about it,” he returned 
laughing gaily in general relief. ‘The try- 
out man won’t enthuse. He’s married him- 
self.” 

Apparently pleased, both with him and 
with herself in a costume the daring char- 
acter of which stood certainly in need of 
footlight protection. For several moments 
she posed, then with a somewhat patronizing 
smile lifted her sunning chin, arched the 
pencil lines of her eyebrows and asked, “Will 
I do?” 

His mathematical eyes measured her ap- 
provingly. His heart actually registered a 
few extra beats under the stimulus of re- 
vealing facts. He stammered, “I think so.” 

“It will have to be more than think,” she 
replied, quietly. “If I pass the try-out man, 
will you guarantee me a place in the front 
line, and the understudy you mentioned?” 

He ventured another look, whereat she 
strutted and pivotted. “Yes,” he said, 
“other things being equal.” 

As if sensing the need of bringing him 
back to earth and its grim realities, she im- 
mediately readjusted the kimona. Then, in- 
stead of leaving the room, she drew near 
and stood by his side. “Mr. Tuttle—Luc- 
ius,” she began, solemnly, “I feel that I 
must make a confession.” 

“Oh, don’t,” wailed Lucius, feeling that 
he wanted to know nothing of her marital 
woes. “Admit nothing. Confess nothing. 
Especially nothing not to your credit. Leave 
something for the imagination, no matter 
how little. These are the unwritten rules of 
the profession.” 

“But I must confess,” she persisted. “I 
omitted a most important detail in our con- 
versation. I was engaged and signed up 
six weeks ago with the American Venus Re- 
view company and I have been rehearsing 
every day since. And I thought—” 

But Lucius had sprung to his feet with 
the aplomb of a resilient rubber ball, while 
his usually wide open eyes blinked with in- 
credulity. “You in the Venus Review,” he 
bawled incoherently, “and I—I out front for 
hours every day. I cannot understand. You 
must be joking.” 

“T was never so serious or so honest,” she 
exclaimed, with tremulous vehemence. “And 
it was you who joked—when you ordered 
me put into the second line to balance those 
heavy-weights on the ends. You didn’t 
think so highly of my beauty or my capabil- 
ities then. For who sees anything of the 
girls in the back row? They’re only needed 
to dress the stage and add volume to the 
vocalizing.” 

“Shades o’ Solomon,” exclaimed Lucius. 
“And you seemed so verdant. I certainly 
thought I’d discovered a new cat for our 
alley.” 

“Well,” she rambled on, cheerfully, “it’s 
all fixed now for the better. John enjoyed 
the fun, after he got it into his head who 
you were. He did act dumb when you called 
him La Vere! Our name is Jones, good 
moniker for an electrician, but hardly flossy 
enough for musical comedy. Wasn’t it all 
splendid? The comedy collision at Dudley 

Street, the nice manner in which you ac- 


Continued on page 278 
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A Romance of Old “Moonshiner” Days 


whose heart it so appealed was overcome by 
the tender thoughts of his far-away home 
and friends, and he tried to sing the song; 
but his voice was choked with emotion, and 
he buried his face in his hands upon the 
window sill. Simon, too, let fall a tear, for 
the bravest are the tenderest, and he also 
was thinking of the loved associations that 
he had left behind. 

The shadows cast by the moon were now 
growing fainter, and the morning notes of 
the field-lark gave welcome to the new day; 
the morning-glories, which bloomed so lux- 
uriantly over what was left of the railing 
along the “Tavern” porch, were opening 
their delicate, bell-shaped blossoms, and the 
sunflowers which grew along the fence were 
raising themselves to meet the morning sun- 
shine. In the light of this beautiful early 
dawn, Simon stood for a moment under the 
white-oak, and as he turned to take the vio- 
lin back to its place in the “Tavern,” he was 
met by Sallie Shiflet, who embraced him as 
she exclaimed, “Oh, I knew that you would 
not deceive me. Oh, Simon, Pa didn’t get 
back last night, an’ mother thinks you’ve 
taken him to prison; an’ I came to see, an’ 
oh, I found him on—” then she fainted in 
Simon’s arms. 

Simon placed his coat under her head, as 
he laid her down at the base of the great 


Continued from page 274 


tree. Then he called to the soldier. The 
young minister had seen what had happen- 
ed, and when he came to offer his assistance, 
Simon said to him, “Something has hap- 
pened to- her father on his way home, and 
she’s fainted before she could tell me. You 
know what to do for her, an’ I’m going to 
get that gentleman I met last night to go 
with me in my buggy and find out what’s 
the matter with the old man.” 

In an abrupt turn of the road, where the 
narrow little highway had been dug out of 
the mountain-side, they found him; the 
faithful mule stood by the side of the road, 
near him and the old man had gotten to a 
near-by tree, against which he was resting. 
He had tied the handkerchief which Simon 
had given him the night before around his 
neck, and the little note which Simon had 
pinned to it was still attached, but it was 
red with blood, and was evidence that the 
old man had been dangerously wounded in 
the neck. He could not speak, but a faint 
smile and a tremor of the lips greeted Sim- 
on and his friend; then with his right hand 
he pointed to his neck, then to his pistol, 
which lay beside him, then he pointed to the 
cliff below. As the old man did so, the piti- 
ful howling of a dog was heard down in 
the rocky cleft, and the soldier, recognizing 
it as “Big Ace’s” dog, went down to see 


what was the matter. There he found 
“Big Ace” lying among the rocks, with the 
dog piteously howling over him and pawing 
him, as if trying to awaken him; but the 
unerring aim of Jake Shiflet had done its 
work. 

As the young missionary and the gir! ap. 
peared, it was apparent to the two soldiers 
who had seen so many men wounded that 
the old man was rapidly sinking; but at the 
sight of his daughter he seemed to rally a 
little strength, and, after she had kissed 
him, he beckoned to the minister, and 
faintly whispered, “Marry ’em ’fore I go.” 

The minister spoke to the girl for a mo- 
ment, and then to Simon; then he bade them 
clasp hands directly in front of the old man; 
then raising his eyes, which were filled with 
sympathetic tears, to heaven, he said: 

“Almighty God, in Thy presence, and 
before these witnesses, I do solemnly pro- 
claim this man and this woman, husband 
and wife.” 

Then he bade them all kneel, and, raising 
his hands upward in invocation, he repeated 
that beautiful little part of the marriage 
prayer from the Apochrypha—‘Mercifully 
ordain, Oh God; that they may grow aged 
together.” 

Then the first morning sunbeams found 
their way to the turn in the little road. 





All Attributed to the 
Anonymous 


Continued from page 264 
ed to enjoy, without he was in the shadow 
of the curtains looking on with the leer of a 
Mephistophles ready to pounce on poor 
Faust and meek Marguerite, lured by the 
sweet memories of the lady from the old 
state who had the courage to milk a cow 
on Park Avenue and join in the remem- 
brance of halcyon days that are bearing 
fruit in the sturdy progress and prosperity 
of the country. Upstanding men and wom- 
en of America still honor the fathers and 
mothers and the recollections of the old 
home. They are still able to append their 
signatures to any and all communications 
they send out, without the fear that what 
they may think or do will add to that mel- 
ange of meanness which is always associ- 
ated with the anonymous letter. 

Unnamed and unsung we will expunge 
from our records even the suggestion of 
any member who is afraid of his own name 
signed to his own opinion, and pass the 
anonymous postal card with these sad cere- 
monies on to the oblivion and nothingness 
which is represented in the source from 
whence it came. All this with the feeling 
that the culprit may be detected and per- 
haps brought back into the sunshine of real 
fellowship of the organization while there 
is yet time for him to repent (if he is a 
member of our organization.) 

The President proclaimed all this with a 
smile—but there was one name which drop- 
ped from the notes. The guilty conscience 
pursued him like the villain in the play. 


A Vendetta of the Hills 


Continued from page 269 


Four o’clock, then. And you said Tuesday 
next week, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, Tuesday.” 

Sharkey glanced at a big advertisement cal- 
endar on the wall. 

“That will be the eleventh of the month. 
Then I think everything is understood. Now 
I want to be off. I can just catch the last 
ear to Tejon. Shake. You ean finish that 
drop of whisky by yourself, old man. 

They shook hands, and Sharkey was gone. 

The other waited for a few moments, cau- 
tiously and cunningly listening to the re- 
treating footsteps. Then he sprang erect, 
transformed in an instant into a hale and 
vigorous man. Into his eyes there leapt a 
flash of joy, in his heart was a song of triumph. 

“So the villain Ben Thurston will be there 
at Comanche Point on the very anniversary 
of the night, just thirty years ago, when he 
committed that foul crime—at the very spot 
where the poor little Senorita Rosetta and 
her unborn babe perished at his hands. 
Glory be to God! At last the hour of ven- 

247? 


geance comes: 
CONTINUED IN NEXT MONTH’S ISSUE 





A New Cat for Our Alley 


Continued from page 277 


cepted the informal introduction, the grac- 
ious way in which you allowed me to present 
the credentials you lacked time to inspect at 
the theatre. After all, it does seem as 
though fate ordained I should be in the 


front line, with a good understudy, doesn’t 
Se 

“Yes,” assented the disgrunted individual 
in the chair. “ ‘Fate’ in the person of a 
foolish fat man, who refused to acknowledge 
that encroaching years made him blind as 
a bat and twice as stupid, so that he couldn't 
recognize one of his own chorus with skirts 
on!” 





Favorite “‘Heart Throbs”’ of 
Famous People Continued from page 272 


in 1887, he began his career in newspaper 
and publishing work. His early years as 
an editor were spent in Bend, Oregon, and 
he had the distinction of being the young- 
est mayor of that city. Later he was secre- 
tary to the Governor of Oregon. 

During the war he was a lieutenant in 
the F. A. R. C. and was president of the 
board of publishers of the American Legion 
weekly. 

He was the Director of the American 
Museum of Natural History Greenland ex- 
pedition in 1926 and in his various expedi- 
tion has won distinction as an explorer. 
His young son followed in his footsteps in 
the Baffin Island Expedition in 1927. 

George Palmer Putnam has written “‘The 
Southland of North America” and “The 
Oregon Country” and his firm was the pub- 
lisher of Lindbergh’s book “We.” 

Few men in the publishing business have 
been more active or extensive in their life 
experience as measured by the years. 

On the very day that he gave me his fav- 
orite poem he was off again on another tour. 
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ELL, Mose, I can give you this di- 
W vorce, but it will cost you $3.” 
“Three dollars, boss?” 
“That’s the fee.” 
“Well, boss, I jes’ tell ya, I don’t believe 
I wants no divorce. There ain’t that dif- 
ference tween dem two wimmen.” 


* * * 


A tramp knocked at a kitchen door and 
said, “Please, kind lady, I’m a sick man. 
The doctor gimme this medicine, but I need 
something to take it with.” The lady was 
ready to help. “Poor fellow!” she said, “do 
you want a spoon and a glass of water?” 
The tramp answered, “No, mum, I wouldn’t 
trouble you. But this medicine haster be 
took before meals. Have you got a meal 
handy ?” 


* * * 


“This article,” remarked mother, looking 
up from the paper, “says that very few 
stout people are criminals. I wonder why 
that is?” 

* * * 

A certain lurid melodrama had almost 
reached its conclusion, and the audience 
were wondering what would happen as the 
villain was suddenly confronted by the fair- 
haired hero. 

“Ah,” the villain scowled, folding his arms 
across his chest, “you again, eh? And 
what is it now, a hiding you want?” 

The hero raised a protesting hand. 

“Sir Jasper!” he exclaimed in threaten- 
ing tones. “You have robbed me of all my 
money, broken the heart of the girl I love, 
and killed my aged mother—but beware! 
Don’t try me too far!” 

* * * 

A railway bridge had been destroyed by 
fire, and it was necessary to replace it. 
The bridge engineer and his staff were 
ordered in haste to the place. Two days 
later came the superintendent of the divi- 
sion. 

Alighting from his private car, he en- 
countered an old master bridge builder. 

“Bill,” said the superintendent anxiously, 
“I want this job rushed. Every hour’s de- 
lay costs the company money. Have you 
got the engineer’s plan for the new bridge. 

“I don’t know,” said the bridge builder, 
“whether the engineer has the picture 
drawed yet or not, but the bridge is up and 
the trains are passin’ over it.” 

Armchair for sale by gentleman with 
carved legs. 

For sale, baker’s business. Good trade, 
large oven; present owner been in it twen- 
ty-one years; good reason for leaving. 


The country policeman presented himself 
at the cottage door. 

“Excuse me,” he said to the girl who 
answered his knock, “but I hope you’ll give 
me what information you have, and not 
make a fuss.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, that little affair—you know,” said 
the policeman. 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Why, we got a tip from the house next 
door that somebody here has been murder- 
ing Wagner, and I’ve been sent along to 
look into the case.” —Tit-Bits, London. 

* * * 

Three miners having gone to South 
Africa, and being unsuccessful in obtaining 
employment, decided to journey up-country, 
where, far from civilization, they came 
across an explorers’ depot fairly well 
stocked with food. 

After a few days, when the stores had 
become exhausted, one of the men decided 
to go in search of food, with the avowed de- 
termination to bring back something to eat, 
even if it was a lion. He had not searched 
far when he encountered a lion, also in 
search of food. 

The lion bounded towards the man, who 


turned and fled in the direction of the hut. © 


On nearing the hut door, which was open, 
he stumbled and fell, too precipiatately for 
the lion to recover, and the beast bounded 
into the hut. 

When the man picked himself up he 
closed the hut door and shouted to his com- 
panions inside: “Here you are! Skin that 
while I fetch another.” 


* * * 

First Farmer: “I’ve got a freak on my 
farm. It’s a two-legged calf.” 

Second Farmer: “I know. He came over 
to call on my daughter last night.” 

* * * 

Wallace: “Why don’t you marry Gladys? 
Afraid to pop the question?” 

Horace: “No, afraid to question the pop.” 

* * 

“We never needed any of them new- 
fangled scales in Ireland,’ said O’Hara. 
“There’s an aisy way to weigh a pig with- 
out scales. You get a plank and put it 
across a stool. Then you get a big stone. 
Put the pig on one end of the plank and the 
stone on the other end and shift the plank 
until they balance. Then you guess the 
weight of the stone and you have the weight 
of the pig.” 

* * * 

The pioneer who crossed the country by 
might and main has a grandson who goes 
by plane and train.—IJndianapolis News. 


“Traveled!” said a sailor in a train to a 
passenger who had questioned him, “I 
should think I ’ave. I’ve been all around 
the world; over an’ under it, too. There 
ain’t many ports I don’t know the inside of.” 

“Why, you must know a lot about geo- 
graphy.” 

“Yes, we did put in there once, but only 
to coal the ship. ’Taint much of a place, 
what I remember of it.” 

* * * 


“Whatcha doing?” 

“Writing a poem.” 

“Yeh? What’s the subject matter?” 
“It doesn’t.”—Annapolis Log. 


* * * 


Chairman—I wish to announce that on 
Wednesday evening the ladies aid will have 
a jumble sale. This a chance for all the 
ladies of the congregation to get rid of any- 
thing that is not worth keeping but is too 
good to be thrown away. Don’t forget to 
bring your husbands. 


* * * 


Hubbie: “I may be detained at the office 
tonight. If I am I’ll send a note.” 
Wifie: “Don’t bother. I found the note 
in your pocket a little while ago.” 
* * * 


“Has my boy,” wrote the proud parent, 
“a natural bent in any one direction?” 

“He has,” replied the headmaster. “He 
gives every indication of being a captain of 
industry some day. He gets the other boys 
to do all his work for him.” 

* * * 

“Can you recommend the insurance com- 
pany with which you are insured against 
accidents?” 

“Rather! I have been insured ten years 
and never had an accident.” 


* * * 
“I’m afraid I’m not a very good cook, but 
I’ll try ever so hard when we’re married.” 
“Better try now, before we’re married. 
Try it on your people and let me know what 
happens.” 
* * * 
“°Tis a hard world,” said Timothy. 
“It is that!” said Michael, “and I think 
so the more every time I put me pick in it.” 


* *% * 


The social investigator was going through 
the home of a poor resident of a southern 
state. 

“Do you think it’s healthy to have those 
hogs in your house?” he asked the owner. 

“Well-l-l, I’ve had hogs in this yare house 
for fo’ty-odd years an’ I ain’t had one die 
on me yet!” 
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He was spending his first term at a 
boarding school, and his parents anxiously 
awaited the arrival of his first letter. 

It was not received for more than a week, 
and it was short and to the point :— 

“Dear People,—I don’t think I shall be 
able to send you many letters while I’m 
here. You see, when things are happening 
I haven’t time to write, and when they 
aren’t happening, I haven’t anything to tell 
you.—With love to all, Harry.” 


* * * 


“The new maid seems very nice and 
quiet.” 

“Yes, she doesn’t even disturb the dust 
when she’s cleaning.” 


x * x 


Teacher—Give an example of a sentence 
using the word “tariff.” 

Flapper Pupil—Your stockings are sure 
to tear if you don’t put them on carefully. 


x ” x 


A country couple visiting Dublin wished 
to include in their rounds a visit to a fam- 
ous city picture theatre. 

Stopping outside they scanned the attrac- 
tive posters advertising the present and 
future programs. 

The picture being shown at the time was 
concluding a successful run of several 
weeks, and the posters were over-printed 
with the announcement, “Last Week.” 

Other posters for the following subse- 
quent weeks bore the notices, “Next Week,” 
and “Coming Shortly.” 

Seeing only the announcements in heavy 
type, the woman turned to her husband and, 
bitterly disappointed, said to him: “See 
that now, John? We came the wrong 
week.” 

* * x 

Playwright: “You received my play. 
Will you produce it?” 

Producer: “Why, yes! Jones, dig down 
in the waste paper basket and produce Mr. 
Robinson’s play for him.” 


x * * 


A traveller in Ireland hired a cab to take 
him into the country, and had not pro- 
ceeded far when it pulled up at the foot of 
a steep hill. The driver appeared at the 
door. 

“What are you at, Man?” said the trav- 
eller. “This isn’t where I told you to stop.” 

“Whist, your honor, whist,” ejaculated 
Paddy, “I’m only deceivin’ the beast. If I 
bang the door he’ll think you’re out and 
he’ll cut up the hill like the divil.” 


* * * 


“Nearly a generation and a half ago my 
head was grazed by a bullet at the battle of 
Chickamauga.” 

The little fellow looked at the old man’s 
head thoughtfully and said: 

“There isn’t much grazing there now, is 
there, grandpa?” 

* * x 

Customer: “I want to get a typewriter.” 

Manager of Store: “Any special type?” 

Customer: “I prefer a blonde.” 

Manager of Store: “I mean, model?” 

Customer: “No, I don’t want her too per- 
fect.” 


Who has waited the longest? asked a 
Paris specialist, sticking his head out of 
his operating room and addressing a room- 
ful of people. 

I have, said a man promptly. You prom- 
ised to pay this plumbing bill of mine three 
years ago. 

* * - 

“The telephone people are considerate, to 
say the least.” 

“What now?” 

“Merely tell callers the instrument is out 
of order when you get behind with your 
bill.” 


* * * 


“No more argument about hooking or 
buttoning wives up the back.” 

“Heh?” 

“There is no back.” 


* * * 


There is not now the recklessness about 
weapons in Dublin that was common in 
more troubled days, when a friend of mine 
expostulated with a small boy he met with 
his arm full of jam-pots. 

“Don’t you know it’s wrong to go looting 
like that? Where did you steal that jam?” 
he asked. 

“Ah, away now,” said the small boy, 
“That’s not jam. Them’s bombs.” And 
they were.—‘Evening Standard.” 


* * * 


“Why are you angry with your fiance?” 

“The cake I baked for him he fed to my 
dog.” 

“That was perhaps excusable.” 

“Well, the dog got sick.” 


* * * 


The color scheme, when Mabel wed, 
Revealed her folk as patriots true; 
The groom looked red, the bride looked 
white, 
Her dad (who paid the bills) looked blue. 


* * * 


First Foreigner (airing his English) : 
“How are you, I hope.” 
Second Foreigner: 

doubt.” 


“Thank you, no 


* % * 


He was a patient, long-suffering young 
man, and he was very much in love. But 
when at last she arrived at the corner where 
they had arranged to meet he ventured to 
remonstrate a little. 

“Darling,” he said, after he had kissed 
her, “surely you’re rather late?” 

She glanced at her watch. 

“Only a few minutes,” she protested. “I 
said I’d be here at six o’clock and it’s just 
a quarter past now.” 

“Oh,” sighed the young man, “then you 
must have made a mistake about the date! 
I’ve been here since last night.” 


* * * 


A tramp had been admitted to the casual 
ward of a workhouse late one evening and 
the following morning he duly appeared be- 
fore his master: 

“Have you taken a bath this morning?” 
was the question he was asked. 

“No, sir,” answered the tramp in aston- 
ishment. “Is there one missing?” 


A certain town in Illinois had bought a 
new fire engine and the superintendent, 
after gathering all his men together, sug- 
gested that an appropriate motto should be 
placed over the station. The several sug- 
gestions were made. Finally one man arose 
and said: “I move the following motto— 
‘May this fire engine be like the old maids 
in our village, always ready but never 
called for’.”—Ex. 


* * * 


All morning the teacher had been explain. 
ing to her pupils how words with double 
letters should be spelled. 

As an example she told them “poor” 
ought to be spelled p-double-o-r and not 
p-0-0-r. 

In the afternoon the children had to read 
aloud from books, and it was rather un- 
fortunate that the opening sentence ran, 
“Up, up, Lucy, the sun is in the sky,” for 
the bad boy of the class, whose turn it was 
to read, shouted joyfully: “Double up, Lucy, 
the sun is in the sky.” 


* * * 


The passengers in a big sports car were 
having a lively argument as to whether they 
would beat a train at a level-crossing. 

“Don’t get excited,” cried the driver, “I 
can do it easily.” 

“And I say you can’t!” yelled the man at 
the side of the driver. “The train’s going 
a lot faster than we are.” 

“Well,” said the passenger in the rear 
seat, “I don’t care who wins this race, so 
long as it’s not a dead heat.” 


* * * 
Motorist (admitting fault). 
only say I’m very sorry.” 
Victim: “Oh! You can only say that, 
eh? Well, listen to me.” 


“Well, I can 


* * * 


Maid (after master has been ringing for 
five minutes): “Did you ring, sir?” 

Master (sarcastically): “No, I was toll- 
ing. I thought you were dead!” 


* * * 


“I say, I’ve heard you can’t meet your 
creditors! Is it true?” 

“Unfortunately, no! 
can’t avoid them!” 


My trouble is I 


* * * 

“Grace, is your powder dry?” 

“Yeh.” 

“Kin you gimme a shot?” 

* * * 

“May I hold your hand, girlie?” 

“It wouldn’t be right. I am engaged. 
Only my fiance has the right to hold my 
hand.” 

“Ties” 

“You might hold one finger.” 


* * * 


“There are two ways of spelling some 
words.” 
“My typist can do even better than that.” 


* * * 


“Why does Fludub always say he has 
never been a free man?” 
“He was married at twenty.” 
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Face to Face with Presidents 
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with rain. This was sent on to Mrs. Joe, 
and she sent it to Colonel Roosevelt. It was 
one of the last he ever read. He gave utter- 
ance to that wonderful consolation to the 
gold star mothers and fathers when he said, 
“Let my son lie where he fell.” 

France will never forget the flowers and 
violets for Quentin Roosevelt’s grave. 

A few days later, in January, 1919, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was laid to rest in the ceme- 
tery in Oyster Bay, amid the scenes of his 
home life at Sagamore Hill, which I visit 
every year as a shrine. Thousands of oth- 
ers gather about this simple tomb, inscribed 
with a name which tells a stirring chapter 
in two words as enduring as the humanity 
he served—“Theodore Roosevelt.” 

Overhead, mingling with the full radiance 
of the setting sun in the west, I saw a rain- 
bow, glorious and regal, in its supremacy of 
the eastern skies, that seemed a symbol of 
a divine promise, “No more the deluge of 
human blood and war.” The militant soul 
of Theodore Roosevelt seemed to be march- 
ing on in the light of a beatitude: “Blessed 
are the peacemakers, for they shall see 
God.” 


(Music—‘Soldiers’ Chorus” from Faust) 


Hark! I hear the ringing refrain of sol- 
diers singing, heralding the dawn of peace— 


Governor Frank G. Allen and 
His Cabinet 


certain expenditures of State funds to be 
determined. These and many other matters 
engage the serious attention of the Coun- 
cillors. 

Among the unsophisticated, it has been 
urged that the Council is a useless body and 
ought to be abolished, but every effort in 
that direction has met with an emphatic 
rebuke by the people. The importance of 
the Council was well in mind when it was 
provided in the Constitution that the Coun- 
cillors should rank next after the Lieuten- 
ant Governor. 

It is said that men give to institutions 
their color and tendency. The membership 
of the Council from its beginning appears to 
have consisted of men prominent either in 
commercial or political life and their experi- 
ence and judgment have been of inestim- 
able value in guiding the ship of State. 

Massachusetts, perhaps above all other 
states, has been free from financial debauch- 
ery, due in no small degree to the steady- 
ing hand of the Governor’s Council. Un- 
wise appropriations which might readily be 
log-rolled through a legislative committee 
are quietly vetoed in the Council. Every 
dollar to be paid out by the Treasurer and 
Receiver General must first be accounted 
for and submitted in a warrant to be ap- 
proved by the Governor in Council. It is 
this careful scrutiny and cross-checking that 
warns and deters those who might other- 
wise be given to wilful extravagance in the 
handling of the people’s money. 

As mentioned in the Constitution, the 
Governor is president of the Council but 
has no vote therein. All business, how- 


Continued from page 261 
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THE WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY SEARCHES THE WORLD FOR MATERIALS, AND FASHIONS THEM INTO THE EQUIPMENT 
OF A NATION-WIDE TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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That time and distance 
may be subject to your voice 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


TuE Bell Telephone System shapes the 
stuff of the earth to your communication 
needs. It delves into the forces and 
methods that enable you to project 
your voice where you wish. It searches 
the world for the materials needed to 
put its discoveries at your command, 
and fashions them into the connected 
parts of a nation-wide system. 

It has dotted the nation with ex- 
changes, and joined them and the con- 
necting companies with the wires and 
cables which enable you to talk with 
anyone, anywhere. 

Each of the 24 operating companies 
of the Bell System is attuned to 
the needs ‘of its area. Each is 
local to the people it serves and 
backed by national resources in 


ever, requires concurrent action. The Gov- 
ernor and Council must agree. His appoint- 
ments to office must be confirmed, his par- 
dons consented to, and other recommenda- 
tions approved; hence the phrase “By His 
Excellency the Governor with the advice 
and consent of the Council.” There is, 
however, a splendid spirit of co-operation 
between His Excellency and the Council and 
its “advice and consent” are seldom with- 
held. 
* * * 

The membership in the present Council 
consists of His Excellency Frank G. Allen, 
Governor; His Honor William S. Young- 
man, Lieutenant-Governor; and Councillors 
Mark M. Duff of New Bedford; Chester I. 
Campbell of Quincy; Esther M. Andrews of 





research, methods and manufacture. 
Each has the services of the staff of the 
American Telephoneand Telegraph Com- 
pany, which is continually developing 
improvements in telephone operation. 
Each has the advantage of the special- 
ized production of the Western Electric 
Company. This production embodies 
the results achieved by the scientific 
staff of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
one of the great industrial research insti- 
tutions of the world. 

Your telephone company is in a posi- 
tion to offer you the service which you 
have today because the Bell System is 
organized to meet your growing 
communication needs with in- 
creasing satisfaction and 
economy. 


Brookline; James F. Powers of South Bos- 
ton; Eugene B. Fraser of Lynn; Alvin E. 
Bliss of Malden; Walter E. Schuster of 
East Douglas; and George D. Chamberlain 
of Springfield. Aside from His Excel- 
lency and His Honor, whose services have 
received State-wide endorsement, it may be 
said that the Councillors are outstanding 
figures in their respective communities, 
Mrs. Andrews who is the first woman to 
serve on the Council having had a success- 
ful business career and an enviable record 
of public service. 

Quietly, without ostentation, the Gov- 
ernor and Council perform their important 
tasks, fully justifying its existence and 
helping to make Massachusetts the best 
governed State in the Union. 
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Pn * The Word ‘‘Safety’? Made 





*““And Ken 


wants to come 
as much as I do” 


K:n is a good soul—he says we’re 
coming down again next month! Isn’t 
that splendid? This is such a lovely 
place; our own home could hardly be 
more comfortable. And the guests are 
so pleasant and friendly. Most of them 
seem to come every year. ... We 
went visiting today—in the hotel 
kitchens! My first trip behind the 
scenes. It’s terribly interesting to see 
how this big place works. Clean! That 
kitchen was spotless! Ken has spoken 
several times about the excellent meals 
they serve here. But after seeing these 
beautiful kitchens, I don’t see how the 
food could he/p being delicious. 


7 y 7 


further information about Chalfonte- 

Haddon Hall is interestingly given in 

booklet form. We would be glad to mail 
you a copy. 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American Plan 
LEEDS AND Lippincott COMPANY 








A ROMANCE OF ARLINGTON HOUSE 
By Sarah A. Reed 


A Southern colonial 
story of rare beauty. A 
most appropriate birthday 
or holiday remembrance. 
A charming tale built out 
of a bundle of love letters 
discovered in old Arlington 
House. 


Price, $2.00, postpaid 


Chapple Publishing Co. 
Boston 











Famous by a Razor 
Continued from page 251 


ing to accumulate their resources patiently 
in small margins through continued indus- 
trial effort that represents a full and un- 
measured value in detail, down to the last 
toy that they make, and never allowing 
pride to interfere with any honest service 
that will woo and win a satisfied customer 
who will come again. 

In this brief chat with Mr. Fahey I was 
amazed at the information he had on the 
tip of his tongue, concerning the population 
of various nations. They were as familiar 
as much-used telephone numbers. It was evi- 
dent that he based his calculations of mar- 
kets on the very definite basis of individual 
consumption and used simple arithmetic in 
his calculations. Added to this, was his 
knowledge of the feeling and social condi- 
tions of the people in various market cen- 
tres, reaching to the four quarters of the 
globe, which he had analyzed on the same 
basis as a market in the States. 

“Our country’s accelerated industrial and 
business development has been augmented 
by the fact that there are no boundary or 
other restrictions for the development of 
markets and the distribution of products, 
which workmen are making for each other. 
The prevailing higher standards of living 
are calling for the comforts and conveni- 
ences to be more generally utilized in every- 
day life of the average human. This con- 
dition is coming to pass in the world at 
large. With the adoption of peace policies, 
barriers are necessarily removed that have 
isolated markets and interfered with the 
free and untrammeled tendencies of trade. 
The world is becoming internationally 
minded and the genius of business recog- 
nizes the interdependence of nations in- 
volved in real and substantial progress.” 

Altogether I counted it fortunate that my 
pilgrimage to industrial centres was begun 
at home and that New England institutions 
have flung out the banner of confidence in 
facing the books of 1930. There is plenty 
of room for entries for new business in 
foreign trade and an outlook for added 
entries of more purchases from New Eng- 
land in the countries who are using Ameri- 
can goods. It must be a balanced equation 
and in the offing, although it may appear 
only as a tiny speck on the horizon, one can 
see the fleet of industrial peace ships sup- 
planting the navies. The old usages of 
camouflage; the cunning and cheat in the 
barter of ancient bazaars have passed. 
Aviation and radio have annihilated space, 
making near neighbors in the spoken word 
and new avenues of communication and 
transportation. The X-Ray is now applied 
in commerce. The world is coming closer 
together in the understanding that the 
interests of others is indissolubly involved 
in welfare of ourselves. Friendliness and 
confidence are the new bond offerings of 
the new age that are more binding than 
written compacts signed with fingers crossed 
and duplicit intent. It all comes back to 
the humane sincerity exemplified in Lin- 
coln, who emancipated a race with the same 
ideal that is now dominating the world in 


an emancipation from the age-old shackles 
of prejudices and racial feuds that have 
freed human progress for a forward march 
in the coming years. 
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“Nixon,” purveyor of sunshine—even on rainy 
days.—Boston City Club News. 


He is the kind of poet Abraham Lincoln would 
have liked.—Musical Messenger, New York. 
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A NATION-WIDE SELLER 


Joe Mitchell Chapple’s New Book, ‘‘Favorite Heart Throbs,’’ Reviewed in a New York Dispatch, 
Broadcast by the United Press to Newspapers All Over the Country 


The UNITED PRESS sent out the following dispatch from 
New York concerning this noteworthy new book “Favorite 
Heart Throbs.” 

“Joe Mitchell Chapple of Boston, writer and publisher, 
who has ‘looked into the hearts of 50,000 people,’ has col- 
lected poems for a book called ‘Favorite Heart Throbs of 
Famous People.’ An amazing array of notables have con- 
fided in Chapple. 

“President Hoover’s favorite, ‘The Fisherman,’ from Ed- 
die Guest’s ‘Just Folks,’ recites a conversation between two 
men who met ‘along a stream that raced and ran’ in ear- 
shot of ‘the pipes o’ pan’ and admired each other’s trout. 

‘Out here,’ he told, with a smile, 
‘Away from all the city’s sham, 

The strife for splendor and for style, 
The ticker and the telegram, 

I come for just a little while 
To be exactly as I am.’ 

“The President’s second favorite poem is ‘The Fishing 
Cure’ a sequel to the first one. 

“The Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, sang his fav- 
orite poem to Chapple. It is ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 

“The lines Henry Ford carries in his mind most are from 
the ‘Psalm of Life’ and go: 

Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate. 

“Henry Ford leans to Longfellow, also has a weakness 
for Whittier’s ‘Maud Muller,’ who on a summer’s day raked 
the meadows sweet with hay and unseen by automobile 
tourists. 

“Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, likes: 

‘Still sits the schoolhouse by the road.’ 

“Thomas A. Edison finds his heart-throb in ‘Evangeline.’ 
The inventor of the electric light is fond of the whole poem, 
but likes particularly: 

‘Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the 
angels.’ 

“Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, retiring star of the 
Department of Justice, does not give her life wholly to pro- 
saic court proceedings. Her favorite verse is from the Bible, 
second Timothy: 

“*For God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of 
power and love and of a sound mind’.” 


From the Musical Courier, New York City. 


Joe Mitchell Chapple, who has collected a book of verse, en- 
titled “Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People” says that 


one night at the opera he heard Mr. Johnson humming a 
song without words while waiting for his cue, and in 
answer to a request as to his heart throb, the tenor replied: 
“I hardly realized that Shelley’s ‘Skylark’ was one of my 
most cherished poems until I found myself repeating it at 
these intervals and applying it to others as well as myself. 
The poem is a sublime contrasting of human emotions and 
is radiant with enthusiasm and idealism.” Mr. Chapple 
observes that it seems to him quite fitting that a singer 
should enjoy the music of “The Skylark,” for, as the poet 
Wordsworth said of the same little feathered songster, 
“There is joy divine in that song of thine.” 


From the Boston Herald. 


Whatever else Joe Mitchell Chapple does in the field of 
authorship—and the total is becoming impressive in addi- 
tion to his work as editor, lecturer, traveller, etc.—he 
promises to be known to posterity as “the heart-throb man.” 
His “Heart Throbs” and “More Heart Throbs” of early 
years go on forever like the brook. They have gone into a 
million homes and now he adds a third volume to the 
series. It is “Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People” 
which contains the bits of verse closest to the hearts of 
two hundred and fifty eminent Americans. The list is as 
broad as Mr. Chapple’s friendships and interests in life. 
It includes statesmen, captains of industry, bishops, uni- 
versity presidents, opera queens, famous authors, football 
coaches and so on through the professions and fields of 
work. Each person represented is given a pleasant little 
biographical sketch, for Joe Chapple knows them all. It is 
a great book, loaded with friendliness and wholesale senti- 
ment through its 415 pages. 


From the Los Angeles, Calif. Express. 


Poetic heart throbs of nearly two hundred persons (the 
great and the near great) are included in this collection. 

Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Churchyard” heads the list 
with eight choices. Follows Kipling’s “If” with five and 
Bryant’s “Thanatopsis” with four. Poems of James 
Whitcomb Riley inspired but three of the 200 persons, 
selections from the Bible were named by three. 

Most of the actors drew on Shakespeare, this Bard of 
Avon being honored seven times. Longfellow was given six 
votes with different poems, Whittier five, Burns three, 
Poe two and Kipling three besides “If.” 

Gray’s “Elegy” appealed to a publisher, novelist, politic- 
ian, poet, merchant, governor, Congressman, railroad presi- 
dent and philanthropist. 
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“Silent 


Salesmanship 


(and its own Twin Brother 
Radio Salesmanship) 


The unobtrusive, gentle-mannered, positive, 
persistent, truthful, artistic advertisement—that 
is the Silent Salesman! He encroaches not upon 
your thronged business hours; he does not 
hammer on your door when you are otherwise 
engaged; he does not give you a long-winded 
argument to prove to you, against your will, 
that he knows it all; he does not invade your 
office when you are hard at work, nor with 
the interpolated: “That reminds me’ does he 
bore you to death with a story he thinks funny. 


It is because he avoids all these things that 
the Silent Salesman — the well written news- 
paper, farm paper or magazine advertisement, 
artistic in appearance and neat in its fitting 
typographical dress—is the welcome visitor 
into thirty million American homes. 


Without one single spoken word the Silent 
Salesman has revolutionized the social customs 
of the United States. He has led the American 
people up to higher standards of living. With 
his silent, but convincing urgings, he has sold 
one automobile to every five people in this 
vast land. He has shod the feet of Americans 
with better shoes and overshoes. He has taught 
them, with his silent eloquence, to buy better 
and purer foods and to reach for a cigarette 
when they are hungry. He has made the word 
“Safety” mean Gillette, and the word Stetson 
mean stylish shoes. He has convinced us when 
we go abroad to “Sail under the Stars and 
Stripes ’—and has made “Lipton’s” mean the best 
tea. He has whispered his messages in type in 
newspapers and magazines in your home. He 
is with you quietly on the street cars and 
subways as you go home from the office; 
he blazons forth his slogans in the brilliant 
nights with the electric light on Broadway or 
on “Main Street” and roadways everywhere, 
making friends both at home and abroad. 
Through Silent Salesmanship—Advertising—all 
nations have come to a better understanding, 
as illustrated by the Berlin 1929 Convention, 
and the London Convention of 1924. 


// 


Indefatigable; never weary; working twenty- 
four hours every day in the year, the Silent 
Salesman has proved himself the herald of 
better times in this, our industrial age. He is the 
most trusted and most trustworthy employee of 
business today. He helps hundreds of thousands 
of personal salesmen to sell their goods. And 
the wise salesman who makes Silent Salesman- 
ship — Advertising — his partner doubles his 
own worth to the house he represents. 


And now Commercial Radio Broadcasting 
has given Silent Salesmanship a Voice. 
Through the “N.B.C.” and “C.B.S.” networks 
and American telephone wires advertising or 
personal salesmen now speak to us from 6:30 in 
the morning until long after midnight to empha- 
size the words of Silent Salesmen and repeat 
their messages of good cheer and persuasion. 
But these Vocal Radio Salesmen, like their older 
brother, the Silent Salesman, are still unobtrusive 
and polite, never speaking to us unless we wish to 
hear. These twin brothers will both help us to 
make 1930 a bigger, better and happier year. 
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All metal parts of this huge 45-mile 
long aqueduct, which will supply one of 
the largest South American cities with 
water, are made of Armco Ingot Iron. 
This metal was selected after six years’ 
study of various materials; not only for 
its rust-resisting properties but for its 
uniformity, workability and weldabil- 
ity. 26,000 tons of Armco Ingot Iron 
were used-on this project. 
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MapE or Pure IRON 
FOR GENERATIONS OF SERVICE 


N places where metal must _ tenrustinotherlow-cost metals. 
Steel cars gave an average r 
life of 614 years in the not fail, ARMCO Ingot Iron Look for the ARMcO TRIAN- 
mine of the Upland Coal & . 
Coke Co., Elkhorn, West 
Virginia. But those made 
of Armco Ingot Iron stand ‘s - 
up under 91% years of serv- For back of pure iron 1s a andon products made of ARMCO 
ice... an increase of 46% 
with fewer interruptions of 


senice. atacet ny service record of hundreds of [ngot Iron. No other inexpen- 
4% greater than that of 


ouree years. And ARMCO Ingot Iron sive metal offers such lasting 


[ is the purest iron made today. resistance torust and corrosion. 


It contains practically none of 
















is the first choice. GLE on every sheet and plate, 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


‘* Executive Offices: Middletown, O. Export: The Armco In- 
the foreign elem ents that has- ternational Corp. Cable Address: ** Armco— Middletown” 





Look for the neat ARMco LABEL 
on caskets and grave vaults to 
be sure of enduring protection. 





After 19 years under a road at 
Culver, Indiana, this ARMCO 
Ingot Iron culvert is still in good 
serviceable condition. ° 





ARMCO INGOT IRON RESISTS RUST 
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For sale at leading Hotels of the 
United States, London and Paris 
and on all Transatlantic Steamers 


For booklet and information 
address 


POLAND SPRING COMPANY 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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‘pay for your ticket. 
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HEN you plan to cruise south- 

ward this winter, think of the 

romance and history that clusters 
round every port of call in the Golden 
Caribbean. 


... and your memories of the past are made more 
enjoyable by the luxurious comforts of the 
present. For Great White Fleet ships are built | 
especially for tropical cruising. Every room is an 
outside room open to views of sea and sky; food 
served is equal in variety and quality to that 
served in any first-class hotel. 


... and there is a fine degree of personal service | 
that makes good the slogan of the Great White 
Fleet —“Every Passenger a Guest.” 


Sailings from New York and 
New Orleans twice every 
week in the year , 


Great White Fleet Cruises to the 
Caribbean carry only first-class 
passengers and every detail for 
their comfort and amusement — 
hotel accommodations, motor 
trips ashore, railroad journeys, 
sight-seeing jaunts are all carefully 
planned in advance—and every- 
thing is included in the price you 
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Address Passenger Department 


United Fruit Company 


Room 1650 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Write for beautiful booklet “Carib- 
bean Cruises” and leaflets giving 
full details of Winter Cruises to the 
Caribbean. 


nnd 
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. 10 to 24-Day Cruises to 





Cuba Jamaica Panama Canal Costa Rica Colombi G I British Spanish Honduras 
Havana Port Antonio Zone Port Limon Cartagena  § Puerto Barrios Honduras Puerto Cortez 
Kingston Cristobal Puerto Colombia Guatemala City Belize Puerto Castilla 


te Santa Marta Tela 
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Celotex Lath, used as a base for the 
handsome plastered surfaces of this 
room, protects their beauty from dis- 
figuring plaster cracks and lath marks. 


; protect the 


beauty of 


plastered walls 


with 


Celotex Lath % 


... and make sure of pleasant 
even temperatures in every room 
all year ’round 


ISE home owners already know the 

urgent need for insulation in modern 
homes . . . understand how Celotex shuts out 
the cold and dampness of winter as well as 
the heat from summer sun. 

Now home owners have learned about 
Celotex Lath... the plaster base that not 
only guards your home against all extremes 
of temperature but also provides lasting pro- 
tection to the beauty of your walls and ceilings. 


IDEAL FOR 
REPAIRING AND 
REMODELING 


Attics lined with Celotex 
transform wasted space into 
pleasant, livable rooms. The 
rigid units are light and easy 
to apply. Where attic space 
is limited, you can keep the 
whole house more comfort- 
able by nailing Celotex Lath 
to the attic floor joists and 
stopping the costly leakage 
of furnace heat. 








Celotex Lath comes in units measuring 
18 inches by 4 feet. The size of the units and 
their overlapping joints prevent the streaky 
appearance and unsightly plaster cracks that 
so often occur with old-fashioned lath. 

As insulation, Celotex Lath adds very 
little to your building costs . . . it simply takes 
the place of ordinary lath. And in years 
to come it saves you hundreds of dollars 
in fuel bills by preventing costly leakage of 
furnace heat. 

Your architect, dealer or 
builder will be glad to explain 
how Celotex Lath can be used 


BRAND 


LATH 








in building your new home. . . or in making 
the home you live in now more enjoyable the 
year "round. Get in touch with him at your 
first opportunity. 

And write for our interesting new book- 
let, “Celotex Cane Fibre Insulation,” telling 
how Celotex provides greater comfort and 
lower fuel bills. 

The Celotex Company, 919 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. In Canada: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
(Member of the Home Modernizing Bureau of 
the National Building Industries, Inc.) Sales dis- 
tributors throughout the world. Reliable 

dealers can supply you with 
Celotex Standard Building 


CELOTEX 2! caoes us 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


The word 


CELOTEX 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
fs the trademark of and indicates 
manutacture Db: 
The Celotex Company 
Chicago, linois 
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e+ TO BAGDAD AND BACK ee 
The Romantie Travel Book Extraordinary 


Three Hundred Pages 


of Enchantment 


The Book that Brings 
Back Childhood’s 


Dreams 


Wander 
with its Author 
Amid the Scenes of 
Ancient Writ—the 
Birthplace of the 
Human Race 


When the breese of a joyful dawn blew 

In the; itken sail of infancy, 

The tide of time flow’d back with me, 
The forward-flowing tide of time; 

And many a sheeny summer morn, 

Adown the Tigris I was borne, 

By Bagdad’s shrines of fretted gold, 

High-walled gardens green and old; 
True Mussulman was I and sworn, 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


—Tennyson 


“The Book You Will Love to Read’ 
By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 
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Size, 6x 9 inches 


Price $6.00 Postpaid 


Sumptuously Bound 
Illuminated Covers 


Gilt Top 


Beautifully Illustrated 
with Etching and 
Original Drawings 
Colored Inserts 
and 


a Multitude of 
Halftone Engravings 


. . . Old as the hills: old as 
the winds that fan the desert 
sands from Basra to Barca, her 
features scarred but unsullied by 
the hand of Time that laid low 
the Eternal City, Bagdad was 
old when the mythical story of 
Romulus and Remus told of the 
mythical origin of Rome. Older 
than the temples among whose 
ruins Mary and the Child sought 
shelter from the wrath of Herod; 
old, nay, hoary with age—when 
Moses, the Infant of the Nile, 
led forth half a million freed 
slaves and gave them an Empire 
and a Book.” 


The Age-Old Lure of the Orient is Packed 


~ 


Within its 300 Pages 





THE CENTURY COMPANY. NEW YORK 
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Read what these women 
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YOU'LL FIN «| don’t have to scrub ot boil a thing,” 
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FOR THEY ARENT. sweet ‘and clean 
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THREADBARE 








so way saves the clothes,” 

3 BSt., Portland, Maine. 

“Jr's like magic for dis * writes Mrs. E. F. 
Leach of 3202 K St. San Diego, Cal. 


You never saw such rich active suds! 


Rinso is all you need for tub of washer—no bar soaps, 
chips, powders, softeners. Cup for cup, it gives twice 
as much suds as lightweight, puffed-up soaps—ere” in 
hardest water—because it’s granulated and compact. 
Recommended by the makers of 38 leading washers 


for safety and for whiter clothes. Rinso js great for 
dishes—and all cleaning. G 
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To Steinway Hall 4. - wa ci “f 
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THE NEW STEINWAY HALL 


One of the handsomest buildings in New York, on a street noted for finely designed 
business structures. As a center of music, it will extend the Steinway 
tradition to the new generations of music lovers. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


109-111-113 West 57th Street Between Sixth and Seventh Avenues New York 
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The President anticipating his visit to the Tercentenary at Boston 


The climax of eventful vacation days during the Tercentenary will be July 15th which will be chief official commem- 
oration of the Tercentenary by the Commonwealth with the President and his Cabinet, ambassadors and other emi- 
nent representatives of the nations of the world participating. The ceremonies will center about the State House on 


Beacon Hill and Boston Common, witnessing probably the largest gathering that has ever assembled on this historic 
ground. 
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NATIONAL MAGAZINE: Mostly About People 


Schedule of Tereentenary Events 


President Hoover to participate in the Exercises commemorating the 
anniversary of the arrival of the Arbella with Governor Winthrop 
at Salem to found the first government in America 


N behalf of the historic Old Bay 
Colony founded in 1630, Gov- 
ernor Frank G. Allen of Massa- 

chusetts has extended a welcome to 
all the world to share in the anniver- 
sary year of the founding of Govern- 
ment in America. He is joined in this 
welcome by the Governors of the New 
England States in which home-coming 
celebrations and historic banquets are 
being held to commemorate the events 
that led up to the foundation of the 
Republic. Over 200 cities and towns 
are joining in the great jubilee of 
Representative Government. Almost 
every day of 1930 will witness a cele- 
bration somewhere in the area of the 
Old Bay Colony—a program never 
surpassed in any exposition. The days 
of the year will also witness a series 
of large conventions, national and 
otherwise, bringing to New Eng- 
land, millions of people to enjoy 
the summer recreation days and 
visit the scenes of their child- 
hood, or where their ancestors 
pioneered in the making of a 
home. This host of visitors will 


also include the many thousands 
native born and 


4 


of Americans, 
















Hon. Herbert Parker, President of 
the Tercentenary Commission 


adopted citizens, who early in their 
lives dreamed of some day visiting the 
historic places associated with the be- 


ginning of the country and look upon 
the nation’s shrines, which every Am- 
erican boy and girl ‘‘discovers” in im- 
pressive lessons of school days. New 
England will give a welcome true to 
the best traditions of Colonial days. 

* * * 


ORTUNATE indeed it was for the 
Tercentenary that Governor 
Frank G. Allen appointed Hon. 

Herbert Parker Chairman of the Ter- 
centenary Commission. He has been 
counted an outstanding first citizen of 
the state, who has given much of his 
life to effective public service. In his 
addresses he has reflected the spirit of 
the embattled farmers and plough- 
men of the colonies in the sturdy ad- 
herence to ideals. Born in the shad- 
ows of Bunker Hill Monument he 
graduated from Harvard in 1878 and 





Bronze Seal of the Tercentenary Commission com- 
memorating the celebration of the 300th anniversary 
of the founding of the Old Bay Colony in 1630. 


had an exciting and exhilarating car- 
eer at the Bar as a trial lawyer. As 
Attorney-General of the Common- 
wealth he made a record that is point- 
ed out as a model by members of his 
profession. At his farm in South Lan- 
caster he continues a modest tiller of 
the soil, following in the footsteps of 
his forbears, making every tree, field 
and hedge a sanctuary for the birds 
which he loves. Among all the out- 
standing honors conferred upon him 
by his fellow citizens, Mr. Parker 
seems to regard the chairmanship of 
the Tercentenary as the pre-eminent 
honor of his long and _ illustrious 
career. 


ITH the advent of the special 
\ \ two-cent postage stamps com- 


memorating the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of 
the Old Bay Colony comes a flood of 





Photo by ee 
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Hon. Frank G. Allen, 
Governor of Massachusetts 


letters inquiring “What’s going 
to be done?” and “What’s it all 
about?” First of all, it cele- 
brates the first founding of free 
popular government in America 
by the Puritans in Massachusetts 
Bay. Nearly every day of this 
eventful year will witness special 
celebrations in the cities and 
towns, showing the achievement 
of the three centuries. They will 
carry on local programs and keep 
“open house” so to speak, through- 
out the year. Nine communities com- 
memorate their own three hundredth 
anniversary which will mark the home- 
coming of the New England native 
born, their friends and descendants 
from all parts of the country and the 
world at large. 

The keynote of the year’s celebra- 
tion is not altogether historical, fascin- 
ating as that background may be. It 
purposes a vision of the future reflect- 
ed in the activities of today, review- 
ing the accomplishments from the 
humble but effective beginnings that 
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were made by the sturdy people of 
the Colonial days in New England. 

True to the instinctive impulse of 
the early pioneers, the Tercentenary 
Exposition will be distinctive and in- 
dividualistic in character. Every 
city, town, village and hamlet will retain 
its entity and yet join in the same 
sort of a federated goodwill of “‘pull- 
ing together” that flowered in the 
Union of states. Over two hundred 
organizations, to say nothing of three 
hundred conventions and assemblies 
from all parts of the country, scores of 
expositions and fairs, aside from the 
three hundred celebration events and 
pageants in two hundred and seventy 
cities will provide a 
most imposing pro- 
gram for an exposition 
that deals with the 
realities of historic 
shrines and events. 
Old heirlooms are to 
be brought forth and 
descendants of the 
very people who ar- 
rived on the “Arbel- 
la” will be on the new 
ship “Arbella” arriv- 
ing in Salem on June 
12th, just as Governor 
Winthrop arrived on 
that date three hun- 
dred years ago. 


* * * 

FITTING Ter- 
A centenary sou- 

venir is a re- 


production of F. C. 
Yohn’s famous paint- 
ing, showing a view of 
the good ship “Arbel- 
la,” a fitting sequel to 
the scene in the cabin 
of the Mayflower when 
the compact was sign- 
ed by Elder Brewster. 
The Boston Herald with customary en- 
terprise and intensified loyalty to Bos- 
ton and New England is presenting its 
readers with a series of reproductions 
of many famous paintings commemora- 
tive of the historic events, associated 
with the celebration of the Tercen- 


tenary. 
6 from his trip to the South Pole 
and join in the celebration on 
Bunker Hill Day June 17th. Fourth 
of July will be one of the greatest In- 
dependence Day celebrations ever 
known in Boston. Ceremonies at the 
Old State House and the traditional 4th 
of July oration at Faneuil Hall, whose 
walls echoed the speeches of Webster, 
Edward Everett and Winthrop, to- 
gether with the pageants on the Com- 
mon is planned as entertainment for 
two hundred thousand people. At 
Newburyport will be the re-enactment 
of the historic reception given George 
Washington in 1789. 


of * * 


OMMANDER Byrd will arrive 


HE schedule of events given in 

| pages following reach to Aug- 
ust 10th, indicating that the 

year is yet young with attractions. 
During the tourist season and vacation 
days an unusual schedule of attrac- 
tions has been provided, leading on to 
Boston Week in mid-September when 
Lord Mayor Salter and party from 
Boston, England will be given a wel- 
come by the city in America, who took 
its name from the old home in the 
mother country. On October 20th the 
three hundredth anniversary of the 
Massachusetts General Court, one of 
the oldest legislative bodies of the na- 
tions of the world, will be celebrated 





Group of descendants of the Puritans and others in the costumes as they appeared 


in VFCJ attending the old Meetina House 


Tercentenary 
in New England 





in the historic Bulfinch State House on 
Beacon Hill with the gilded dome, 
over which proudly veers the weather 
vane insignia of the “sacred cod.”’ 


* * * 


N all the glory of scenic autumnal 
splendor in New England the cele- 
brations will continue until Decem- 

ber days, when carels are to be sung on 
Beacon Hill and the new year ushered 
in by the bells and chimes of the new 
Old South, Trinity, and the many his- 
toric meeting houses that have con- 
tinued on since the days that Governor 


—.. 


Winthrop held the first religious ser. 
vices in the Old Bay Colony and implor. 
ed a Divine blessing upon the earnest 
aspirations and longings of the little 
band of Puritans for a “land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” 


* * * 


ACH one of the national holidays 
from New Years to New Years 
will be appropriately celebrat- 

ed, giving every individual citizen the 
privilege of enjoying his or her fay- 
orite holiday to the full. The one 
event that will appeal to all New Eng- 
landers, native born and those recall- 
ing the traditions of forbears, will be 
the Thanksgiving 
feast. Turkey and 
cranberry sauce from 
Cape Cod, and mince 
pies will reign su- 
preme at the banquet 
board of family gath- 
erings. The year 1930 
will indeed bea 
Thanksgiving year 
when New England 
folks will welcome 
their guests, no mat- 
ter from whence they 
may come, with all the 
fervent greeting given 
to kinsfolk according 
to the old customs that 
have continued on 
through the centuries 
which were begun on 
that first Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

On another page 
of this issue will be 
found a _ complete 
schedule of Tercenten- 
ary events up to and 
including August 13th. 
President Hoover has 
announced his plans 
p of being in Boston 
either on July 15th or in October during 
the American Legion Convention. The 
dates from August 12th on will be pub- 
lished in full in the May issue of the Na- 
TIONAL MAGAZINE. This will keep our 
readers informed as to the details of 
the state-wide celebrations which offer 
one continuous succession of pageants 
and celebrations with change of bill and 
scene daily, as they said in the old 
theatre bill. The Old Bay State for 
1930 will become a forum of friendli- 
ness and furnish many a visitor memo- 
ries that will linger on during the years. 
If there ever was an opportune time to 
visit Boston and New England at its 
best, it would seem that 1930 is the year. 
It will be a long time hence before an 
anniversary occurs that is of the im- 
portance to New England and the coun- 
try at large as the founding of the Old 
Bay Colony and the coming of the Puri- 
tans. While these experiences have 
proven “lamps for the future,” the 
value of reviewing historic scenes in 
person by millions of Americans will 
give a stronger grip on the impulse 
and purpose of our forward moving. 


SEE PAGES 321 AND 322 FOR LIST OF EVENTS 
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Affairs at Washington 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple 





7 1TH April showers returning, sheaves of let- 
ters pour in upon the desks of senators and 
congressmen from restive, impatient and 
ofttimes irate constituents. They just cannot 
understand what the delay in tariff legisla- 
tion is all about, and why Congress should 
spend so much of the people’s money and 
valuable time in marking time and making 
a play of legislation while the irrepressible 
talkers continue to take their grouches and 
their political ailments out for an airing, in 

hopes that it might attract some attention in the public 
press. The business conditions in the country indicate 
that the federal government must watch it’s step as every 
other business must be on its guard, before the antici- 
pated surplus evaporates and becomes a despairing de- 
ficit. President Hoover has already sounded the warning, 
for he is keeping in close touch with the Budget Commis- 
sion and anticipates a shrinkage in income that must 
come with the recession of business and necessarily re- 
duce Uncle Sam’s revenues in all directions. The mad- 
dening month of preparing income tax reports has passed 
with many an individual sorrowfully contemplating pay- 
ing taxes on incomes that have already gone aglimmer- 
ing. The reduction of taxation came none too soon to 
save a great many people from serious inconvenience. 


* * * 


N OW that the Radio Commission has been reappoint- 


ee 


ed the work goes merrily on, clearing up the air 

channels. Hearings are the order of the day, in 
which the attorney of the Commission appears, as if on 
the defensive on every proposition submitted, with ex- 
pert engineers at his elbow to prove the why and where- 
fore. In the meantime, the conglomeration of radio pro- 
grams continue which would indicate that the Tower of 
Babel was nothing in comparison to the confusion of 
tongues that is disturbing the ether. Overlapping pro- 
grams with a shrieking soprano punctuating an address 
that some may want to listen to and speakers hopping 
along to the jazz tunes, may wrack the nerves, but the 
radio fan ever has his defense at hand. He can turn the 
switch and sit in the soothing silence if desired. In the 
meantime the Radio Corporation of America is pushing 
forward with developments that are relieving the burden 
of copper wires. Utilizing the air as a practical means 
of business and social communications has made great 
strides. General J. G. Harbord, President of the Radio 
Corporation, is continuing his persistent and definite cam- 
paign to make radio an economic factor in everyday af- 
fairs. His experience in France at the time when radio 
was rapidly developing as a method of communica- 
tion has served him well in the application he has made 


of this knowledge as the executive head of the Radio 
Corporation. In the same deliberate and unperturbed 
manner, he pursues objectives as he did in France, with 
the responsibilities of supplying the American army with 
food and ammunition. Born in Utah, General Harbord 
has had experience covering American activities in every 
state. The time is at hand when nearly every 
household, on the farms, in the hamlets, villages, towns 
and cities has its own “direct wire,” so to speak, keeping 
in touch with the markets and conditions the world over, 
without moving far afield from the loud speaker. 


* * * 


islation at Washington as to a choice of a National 

flower. My old school teacher, Prof. Walter H. 
Butler, years ago as a Congressman from Iowa—rivalling 
Brookhart in attracting attention—advocated the lowly 
pansy. He was ever afterwards called “Pansy Butler,” 
and although he failed in his crusade, the country began 
singing “Only a Pansy Blossom” as one of the popular 
love ballads of the dear old days. The recent poll of the 
American National Association is said to have resulted in 
over a million votes with the wild rose leading as a fav- 
orite with nearly a half million votes. This is already 
the state flower of lowa—from whence Pansy Butler hail- 
ed—and suggests the popularity of McDowell’s pianoforte 
selection—heard something less than a million times a 
year on the Radio and otherwise. The golden rod, already 
a state flower of Alabama was a prime favorite, because 
it blooms in every one of the forty-eight states and is 
hardy—not likely to be exterminated—emblematic of 
Hope and the glory of sunrise and sunset. Then some- 
one recalled that it caused hay fever and it passed under 
the ban. Now comes Edward E. Whiting with a plea for 
the dainty Mayflower of Massachusetts—known as trail- 
ing arbutus in the west. He paints a tender picture of 
the flower that brought promise of hope to the Pilgrim 
Fathers after that first dread winter of famine and dis- 
ease at Plymouth—the Mayflower—a name that also 
suggests the foundation of the Republic. The discussion 
of flowers seemed appropriate when Potomac Park was 
ablaze with cherry blossoms from the trees given the 
United States by Japan, but the three power pact was still 
pending at the London Garden Conference. Perhaps the 
Nations of the Earth may agree on a flower that will 
symbolize Peace among all countries. Nearly every state 
in the Union has an official flower and we might adorn 
the field of blue in the flag with flowers with each one of 
the Stars—as an emblem of friendliness, for who can 
conceive of Hate while looking into the petals of fra- 
grant blossoms—“Gods beauteous gift to man.” 


A GAIN appears the agitation among the national leg- 
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MERICAN visitors to Mexico have been impressed the New Haven 
A with the personality of President Ortiz Rubio. He _ district consecu- 
is pronounced in his friendliness to the United tively since the 
States. Laying a foundation for an educational system _ sixty-first Con- 


that will serve all the people, he is following up the suc- 
cess which has characterized his career in establishing 
schools. Familiar with the history of his country—even 
to the Aztec days of his forefathers, the President of 
Mexico is encouraging a patriotic interest in education 
which he has found the basis of his own success. Gradu- 
ating from the National Engineers School in 1900 Ortiz 
Rubio devoted himself for a decade to his profession, tak- 
ing an active interest in politics when the Madero Govern- 
ment came into power. He was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies from Michoacan while Madero was president, 
but was ousted and thrown into jail by Madero’s succes- 
sor, General Huerta. After a brief imprisonment, he was 
released and made his way north where he joined Car- 
ranza’s army, serving as a captain until Huerta was de- 
posed. 
* * * 


JLLOWING a lull in the proceedings of the House of 
Representatives, Speaker Longworth retires to his 
room for a breathing spell. His long service in the 

House has enabled him to speak with authority on the 
prerogatives of his branch of legislative service. The 
House has proven more responsive to the wishes of the 
people than the Senate. They manage to keep their cal- 
endar cleared up and know how to hold their own in con- 
ference with the committees from the other wing of the 
Capitol. Near at hand in the floor leader’s room is John 
Q. Tilson of Connecticut, who succeeded Speaker Long- 
worth, and keeps a close watch on the proceedings hour 
by hour and day by day. Born in Tennessee, Mr. Tilson 
has become a hard-headed Nutmeg and has represented 





Guy U. Hardy, Congressman from Colorado 


gress, which cov- 
ers a period of 
eleven successive 
terms. The ap- 
pearance of little 
Paulina Long- 
worth, grand- 
daughter of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in 
the gallery of the 
House on her 
fifth birthday 
was the occasion 
of a_ veritable 
ovation to the 
little lady, su- 
premely  uncon- 
scious of what it 
was all about. It 
evidenced the per- 
sonal popularity 
of Speaker Long- 
worth. 


* * * 


OR six suc- 
cessive 
terms cover- 

ing a dozen active 
years Guy UU. 
Hardy has repre- 
sented the Can- 


yon City, . Colo- Hon. Nicholas Longworth 
rado, district in 
Congress. He was born in Illinois, but attended college 


in Kentucky and taught school in Florida, before engag- 
ing in the publishing business. Elected president of the 
National Editorial Association, honors came thick and 
fast, for he was appointed Postmaster in his home town 
and then elected to Congress. His appointment on the 
Appropriations Committee which absorbs the time of any 
congressman was a most fitting compliment to his ability 
as a legislator. On the walls of his office are reminders of 
the scenic splendor of his beloved Colorado and the April 
weather suggests the call of the trout stream in the pic- 
turesque surroundings of the home town, where the fish, 
he insists, have an accommodating way of taking the 
hook, whether spooned or angle-wormed. 


* * * 


FTER a month or two looking out from the State 
Department Building on the ruins and repairs of 
the Executive Office burnt on Christmas Eve, 

President Hoover is again doing business at the old lo- 
cation. As the days lengthen the guests at the White 
House seem to increase, for there are matters for the 
President to talk over with various leaders at breakfast, 
lunch and dinner, to say nothing of an occasional chat 
with English representatives while sipping afternoon 
tea. The fishing expedition to Florida covered only a 
few brief days, but it provided a real recreation that 
gratified the fisherman proclivities of the President. 
And now comes the excursions to Rapidan, where at 
last the Chief Executive of the nation can at least draw 
a long breath of the wholesome mountain air, and have 
a wee bit of fishing betimes, while the politicians con- 
tinue to angle for some new hook or crook to put the 
President in a box and tie his hands so he cannot carry 
out as the one representative of all the people the policies 
which he feels that he is pledged to pursue to the finish. 
The roll calls at the Capitol may mean something final 
as summer days approach. 
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HEN the 
two sena- 
tors from 


North Carolina 
stood together on 
the floor of the 
Senate their col- 
leagues honored 
them by celebrat- 
ing their respec- 
tive birthdays. 
They were both 
born in the same 
month in the same 
year, and attended 
the same college 
and were together 
for many years, 
representing the 
same constituency 
in the United 
States Senate. 


Few states have 
had a better ex- 
emplification of 
team 


John Richardson 


' _ senatorial 
work than that provided by Furni- 


fold McLendel Simmons and Lee Slat- 
er Overman. They also enjoy the dis- 
tinction of having received the larg- 
est majorities ever given senatorial 
candidates in their state. While they 
differ in physical appearance and in 
speech and action, they seem to com- 
plement each other in their abilities 
to meet and grapple with the ques- 
tions of national scope with a fear- 
lessness and independence that justi- 
fies the hearty support the voters of 
the Tar Heel state have given this 
distinguished twain of senators. 


* * * 


OLLOWING the characteristics 
k of his newspaper work in earl- 
ier years, the late Alexander P. 
Moore never seemed to start any- 
thing in which he did not achieve 
success. As Ambassador to Spain, he 
made a record that is notable in dip- 
lomatic annals. His work as Ambas- 
sador to Peru was of great benefit in solving some per- 
plexing problems in that country, although he suffered 
from the ill-health that resulted in his death. As the new 
Ambassador at Warsaw, Poland, he was ready to take up 
his third post with enthusiasm. It is needless to say that 
Poland would have known the United States favorably 
and thoroughly through him. Alexander Moore was one 
of the American Ambassadors who counted the making 
of friends a fundamental policy in international relations. 
While he always won friends, he ever remained an Am- 
erican to the core, utilizing his genius for mingling with 
people to the same advantage that he applied in his bril- 
liant career. Alexander Moore was born in Pittsburgh, 
in 1867 and started his career as a newsboy. Even while 
he was selling papers he confided to some of his custom- 
ers that some day he was going to own a newspaper. 
Among these customers were several prominent men of 
Pittsburgh who were ready to help him when he had 
scarcely reached the age of twenty-one and had decided 
to purchase a newspaper. From that time on he was a 
conspicuous figure in the Smoky City. Later he married 
Lillian Russell, the actress, and became prominent in 
national affairs during the Bull Moose campaign of 1912. 
He had something of the characteristics of the intrepid 
Roosevelt. When he decided to enter the diplomatic ser- 


Lawrence Tibbett in 





vice he sold his newspaper and had the distinction of 
being appointed to a diplomatic post by Harding, Cool- 
idge and Hoover, three successive presidents. His pass- 
ing will be sincerely mourned in Spain where he became 
an intimate friend of King Alphonso and exceedingly pop- 
ular among the people in all the provinces, who greeted 
“Moora” as their friend. When Alexander Moore put 
*30 on the hook” which means the last “take” in a news- 
paper office, he closed the career of an American diplo- 
mat who will long be remembered. 


* * * 


S an ardent advocate for the Wets, Senator David I. 
Walsh has made his appearance in the talking pic- 
tures in a debate with Senator Welsey L. Jones, 

of Washington, representing the Drys. The picture did 
not much suggest a debate in the Senate. The blinking 
eyes and poor photography did a great injustice to the 
handsome and debonair Massachusetts senator. The 
portrait that was made of him by the artist, Gage E. 
Tarbell was refused by the Massachusetts Art Commis- 
sion, because of certain criticisms concerning the hands 
and the rather serious expression on the face. In spite of 
this, the painting suited Senator Walsh and has won its 
place in the collection of Massachusetts governors that 
adorns the State House of Beacon Hill. As a young gov- 
ernor, it was evident that Senator 
Walsh wanted the serious expression 
given by the artist to reflect the seri- 
ous purposes of his public career. 
He has been an ardent advocate of 
Protective tariff on New England 
products, defying all his party’s tra- 
ditions on the tariff to safeguard the 
interests of the constituents who 
elected a Democratic senator in a 
normally rockribbed Republican 
state. 


* * * 


N the headquarters of the Red 
Cross, the intrepid spirit of John 
Barton Payne prevails. He is the 

Chairman of the American Red 
Cross, the great organization ready at 
every hour of the day to reach out 
and extend the arms of service and 
help to every part of the world on a 
moment’s notice. It was President 
Wilson who first called John Barton 


Payne into active 
service as general 
counsel of the Ship- 
ping Board and later 
Secretary of the In- 
terior. Born in 
Proutytown, West 
Virginia, he made his 
way to Chicago and 
eventually became 
judge of the Super- 
ior Court. From his 
work in Chicago, he 
came to Washington 
and has become one 
of the leading fig- 
ures of the national 
capital. In his Red 
Cross work he has 
put his heart and 
soul in the climax of 
accomplishments of 
his busy career for 
“the greatest mother 
in the world.” 


“The Rogue Song” 





Hon. J. Weston Allen, former Attorney- 
General of Massachusetts 
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VERY month of the year seems to have some pictur- 
k, esque or romantic association with its name, except 
April. It is an orphan as far as poetic derivatives 
are concerned. It just means the fourth month of the 
year, having thirty days, and yet the name of no other 
month has such poetic associations, for Shakespeare pro- 
ceeds to describe: 
The April’s in her eyes 
It is love’s spring 


= 
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the picture of his mother, remains to receive the admira- 
tion of art lovers the world over. 
* * 


URING the Democratic National Convention at 
Houston in 1928, the popular Senator Walter F. 
George of Georgia was among the nominees. It is 

felt that had the prize gone to a man from the Southern 
states, Senator George would have been the nominee. 
Few public men are more popular with their constituents, 
and with his 
charming wife, 
the George 
family has 
maintained the 
_ best traditions 
of Southern 
hospitality at 
their home in 
Washin gton. 
At home may 
be the May- 


rs 





; flower Hotel or 








Grand Stairway in the Corcoran Gallery of Art 


and you associate showers and the real beginning of bud 
and blossom with the month. The first day of April is dif- 
ferent. That is called the April Fool Day when all the 
world is joking and one grim cynic announced that Con- 
gress might pass the tariff bill on that day. If so the 
people might doubt its legality, for it is called All Fool’s 
Day. April is the month when you think of art exposi- 
tions, when the pictures on the walls vie with the pictures 
through the open windows. It marks the apex of attend- 
ance at the Corcoran Art Gallery, where the visitors 
swarm through the great stairway of the gallery as if wel- 
comed by the am- _~ ~ 

iable_ statuary 
who stand at the } 
entrance with 
arms uplifted as ] 
if welcoming 
even those who 
pass the turn- 
stiles on free 
days. In the 
Freer Gallery of 
Art on the south 
side of the Whist- 
ler’s Room, called 
the Peacock Room 
is depicted the 
peacocks in all 
their glory as if 
strutting about 
supremely sel f- 
conscious of the 
plumage which is 
outspread in defi- 
ance of all the 
tints and colors of 
the paintings on 
the walls. How 
Whistler would have enjoyed this room named for him, 
because it has something of the spirit of defiance that 
characterized the work of the great etcher. The Clark 
prizes and other exhibitions have made for the Corcoran 
Gallery a full schedule, both for visitors and the little 
groups of art lovers who hover about drinking in the in- 
spiration of the master paintings on the walls just as they 
do in the Louvre in Paris, where Whistler’s masterpiece, 














an apartment, 
but wherever 
Senator and 
' Mrs. George 
= receive their 

friends it seems 

like home. He 
was born in Vienna, Georgia, in 1878 and succeeded the 
Hon. Thomas E. Watson, the stormy petrel who wore the 
senatorial toga from Georgia despite the opposition of his 
opponents until his death. Senator George was reelected in 
1926 and is a member of the important senatorial com- 
mittees on Finance, Foreign Relations and Privileges and 
Elections, and has already proven his capabilities as a 
leader in the United States Senate. There are few more 
ardent supporters of Prohibition than Senator George 
who was pronounced dry candidate from the South for 
the Democratic presidential nomination in 1928. 
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The South Side of Whistler’s Famous “Peacock Room” in the Freer Gallery of Art 


HE Radio talks from London during the Conference 
by Frederick William Wile, the eminent newspaper 
man of Washington, were most interesting and in- 

formative. Few men “know their book” better in inter- 
national affairs. In the years preceding the world war 
when he was stationed in Berlin, I was with him when he 
was hob-nobbing with leaders of the Reichstag who ac- 
corded him unusual personal confidence reaching almost 
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to the extent of permitting him to ring “the dinner bell” 
which was used instead of a gavel in calling the house to 
order. With a background of experiences enjoyed by few 
writers, and an unusual personal contact, it is no wonder 
that everyone interested in public affairs wants to listen- 
in when Fred Wile is at the microphone. 


* * * 


HE attempt on the life of Ortiz Rubio on the day of 
his inauguration will not interfere with his avowed 
policy of establishing good will relations with 

neighboring countries and build up Mexico on con- 
stitutional even if somewhat advanced ideas of “social 
government.” The fact that ten thousand Americans 
were present to honor the occasion evidenced the 
popularity of winter excursions by Chambers of Com- 
merce, Advertising Clubs and similar civic organizations 
from a score of large American cities in the midwest, 
such as St. Louis, Kansas City, Chicago and New Orleans. 
The tours serve to bring the people of various American 
cities more closely together while “visiting” for we often 
travel far afield and meet our next door neighbor for the 
first time in a foreign land. 


* * * 


ITH the springtime comes the conventions that 

afford many thousands the happily-anticipated 

opportunity of a visit to Washington. The fifth 
biennial convention of the American Pen Women will 
occur in April, presided over by Mrs. Clarence M. Busch, 
who has completed a most successful administration of 
the organization including nearly three thousand profes- 
sional women writers, artists and composers. Mrs. Busch 
is the twenty-fourth president and has been extremely 
popular with the League and is credited with having for- 
warded the movement for a national clubhouse in Wash- 
ington, which is to be a memorial to American women 
of genius. It is 
to be located on 
a sightly bluff on 
the banks of the 
Potomac, on 
which stands the 
old home of Mrs. 
E. D.E. N. South- 
worth the popu- 
lar and even fam- 
ous novelist of 
the last century. 
The internation- 
ally famous nov- 
elist Mrs. Kath- 
leen Norris, has 
formally accepted 
the nomination 
for president to 
succeed Mrs. 
Busch, having 
been heartily en- 
dorsed by many 
of the leading 
and outstanding 
members of the 
organization in 
all parts of the 
country. The 
wielder of such 
a trenchant pen 
as Kathleen Nor- 


ris will handle 
the gavel effect- 
ively. She “pre- 
sides” in the 


printed page like 
a charming host- 
ess. 


ONGRESS is jogging along toward conclusion, after 
; continuous battles of debate and conference. Speak- 

er Longworth has insisted upon the House of Rep- 
resentatives being given its full and unchallenged consti- 
tutional powers in the processes of federal legislation. 
The Senate on the other hand continues the rule of un- 
limited discussion with little regard to terminal facilities 
and remains oblivious of criticism. Chairman Borah and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations in the Senate are be- 
times keeping a weather eye on the deliberations at Lon- 
don, with two members of the Senate, representing op- 
posing political parties on guard. 


* * * 


N the meantime the political party managers are lin- 
ing up for 1932. Both the Democratic and Republi- 
can parties maintain permanent headquarters and 

apply the acid test on every word, phrase or action that 
might make good campaign material. Mr. Jouett Shouse 
in charge of the headquarters of the Democratic National 
Committee in Washington has been on the job and is 
ready with statements concerning every act that may be 
credited to the rival party. The Republican National 
Committee have Mr. James L. West, formerly of the As- 
sociated Press, to see that the G. O. P. is properly repre- 
sented. He has had wide experience in Washington and 
accompanied Mr. Hoover on his good will tour to Central 
and South America. Mr. West is now filling the post oc- 
cupied by Senator Henry Allen of Kansas who directed 
the publicity interests of his party in the last campaign. 
In these days there is more than newspapers and pamph- 
lets to look after, as an agent of publicity. There is the 
radio with its new and subtle influence where the spoken 
word must be even more guarded than the written page, 
because it can be so easily misinterpreted, if the inflection 
falls on the wrong word or phrase. 


Senator and Mrs. Walter F. George of Georgia 
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T remained for Lawrence Tibbett, the golden tenor 

from the Golden State to make the great hit in sound 

pictures. When and wherever “The Rogue Song” 
was produced, the audience went out nodding their 
heads and reiterating the conviction that it was the 
greatest production on the silver screen. “The Rogue 
Song” marks the 
beginning of 
Grand Opera on 
the screen. When 
I met Lawrence 
Tibbett a few 
years ago, a 
modest young 
man trying his 
wings at the 
Metropolitan in 
New York, I 
came under the 
influence of that 
cheery smile and 
rollicking man- 
ner that has 
placed him easily 
at the forefront 
of sound picture 
grand opera 
stars. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer 
scored a real hit 
in “The Rogue 
Song” photo- 
graphy in natur- 
al colors, direct- 
ed by Lionel 
Barrymore with 
Catherine Dale 
Owen as the lead- 
ing—but silent 
lady in the opera, 
as far as singing 
is concerned. It 
is well that this 
is so, for when 
one comes under 
the spell of Law- 
rence Tibbett as 
the “Rogue” 
with his stirring 
action and wonderful voice, one doesn’t want to hear any- 
one else sing, and even the choruses seem like a rude in- 
terruption. The opera is Russian in scenic and atmos- 
pheric effects, adapted thoroughly to the American 
amusement-loving public. 





General J. G. Harbord, President of the 
Radio Corporation of America 


* * * 


MONG the early and active friends of Herbert 

Hoover is John B. Richardson of Boston. During 

the War he served with the 302nd Infantry and 
as an Instructor at Camp Lee with the rank of First 
Lieutenant. In the meantime he had become acquainted 
and worked with Herbert Hoover in various campaigns 
and as early as 1920 had charge of the Hoover campaign 
in Massachusetts. During 1928 he was Chairman of the 
Hoover Volunteer Committee. As Director of the Har- 
vard Alumni Association, he was for many years in 
close touch with Charles Francis Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University and the present Secretary of the Navy. 
His Harvard career included the captaincy of a varsity 
team and he has continued to take an active interest in 
all sorts of college athletics. Born in Newton, Mass., he 
has never held a political office, except that of Moderator 
of the town of Canton, although he has taken an active 
part in national politics. He has the determined fight- 
ing spirit of his forebears who fought at Bunker Hill. 


es, 


In Washington and throughout Massachusetts Mr. 
Richardson is recognized as one whose cool-headed ad- 
vice and counsel count much in directing party affairs. 


* %* * 


S Attorney-General of Massachusetts, J. Weston 
Allen made a record that attracted attention. He 
secured results while others talked about what 

they were going to do. In the natural order of things, 
it was felt by his friends and admirers that J. Weston 
Allen should have gone on direct to the governorship if 
meritorious service was to count. Political fortunes de- 
creed otherwise at that time; but since then he has been 
considered for many important federal positions, includ- 
ing a place in the President’s cabinet. His early associa- 
tion with ex-governor Long brought him as a young man 
in close touch with the fore rank of professional and po- 
litical activities in the state. He served three years in 
the General Court and put the finishing touches upon 
the Ponzi and other stock swindling and blackmailing en- 
terprises. He was also advisory counsel in the famous 
Sacco-Vanzetti case. As member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association and National 
Crime Commission and charter member of the Ameri- 
can Law Institute, to say nothing of his activities in the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, J. Weston Allen is a busy 
man. He lives in Newton Highlands, where he was born 
in 1872, a direct descendant of Richard Warren and 
George Soule of the Mayflower. Although a graduate of 
Yale, he was given an honorary degree of LL.D. by Harv- 
ard for distinguished public service twenty-six years after 
he had received his LL.B. from the same institution, con- 
sequently he is a combination Yale and Harvard graduate 
whose career has honored both institutions. As Chair- 
man of the American Bar Association, he presented the 
first gold medal 

of “Justitia” | 

for eminent ser- 
vice in the legal 
profession, to be 
awarded every 
year. The first 
presentation was 
made in 1929. 
In his “home 
town” he has 
served actively 
on every sort of 
“a committee” 
with the same 
enthusiasm that 
his forefathers 
no doubt evi- 
denced in the 
“town meet- 
ings’ where 
everyone “had 
their say,” but 
was expected to 
devote some of 
their busy days 
to public work 
whether it 
brought in a re- 
muneration or 
not,—s er v ing 
the common 
weal. His of- 
fice is in a 
building adjoin- 
ing the historic 
old Granary 
burying ground. 








where lies the |— mic ti ‘ 
dust of Paul The Late Alexander P. Moore, former 
Revere. American Ambassador to Spain and Peru 
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Face to Face with Presidents 


Complete Script of the Popular Talks on Sunday Evenings between six and seven for National 
Broadcasting Company and Associated Stations from New York 


erently thanks God for the privilege 

in this program of greeting Chief 
Justice William Howard Taft, former Pres- 
ident of the United States, in the full ripe 
and increasing honors of his illustrious ca- 
reer. 

(Orchestra—‘The Maple Leaf Forever’) 

May the love of his countrymen and our 
neighbors to the north echo our salutation 
in the whispering maple leaves that sur- 
round his vacation retreat—across the bor- 
der. 

The first time I ever saw William How- 
ard Taft was when he arrived at the White 
House in response to the call from Presi- 
dent McKinley. The perplexing problem of 
the hour was the Philippines. Judge Taft, 
who was then on the Federal bench in Cin- 
cinnati, arrived in the forenoon. We news- 
paper men waited long hours before the 
portly form emerged from the President’s 
office. The smile on McKinley’s face’ an- 
swered the query—Taft had accepted the 
mission to go to the Philippines. As they 
shook hands in parting, a suddenly serious 
look came over Judge Taft’s face as he 
doubtless visioned the problems ten thou- 
sand miles away; but it was followed 
quickly by a sunny smile and chuckle of 
good cheer. 

A biographic flash of the life of the 
senior living former President reveals that 
on a mid-September day in 1857 a blue-eyed 
baby was born in Cincinnati on the banks 
of the Ohio. The father was Hon. Alfonso 
Taft, a native of Vermont, who moved west 
to practise law and became judge of the 
Superior Court. His mother was Louisa 
Torrey Taft born in Boston, the daughter 
of a West India merchant. 

At the time William Howard Taft grad- 
uated from public schools, his father was 
appointed Secretary of War by President 
Grant, and later Attorney General. During 
these years young Taft did not spend much 
time with his parents in Washington, for 
he was a busy boy at Yale, making college 
friends and having a jolly good time while 
earning his degree of Bachelor of Arts. As 
the orator of the class of ’78, he felt that 
he had made a real start in life, according 
to the traditions of Eli. 

Two years later he graduated from the 
Cincinnati Law School, securing first prize, 
and becoming a full-fledged lawyer admitted 
to practice in the Supreme Court. In the 
meantime he tried his wings at newspaper 
reporting on the Cincinnati Times and later 
on the Commercial. This brought him in 
touch with the local political situation. 

Appointed assistant prosecuting attor- 
ney, he moved on fast after one year of po- 
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litical activities, becoming Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue under President Arthur. 
After a few months in office he resigned 
and vigorously practised law for three 
years, when another call to hold public office 
promoted him to the bench with people call- 
ing him Judge. Elected to succeed him- 
self for five years, he was going strong for 





The late William Howard Taft, Chief Justice 
and former President of the United States 


a mark in the judiciary ranks when Presi- 
dent Harrison appointed him as solicitor- 
general of the United States. Arriving in 
Washington in 1890 to be sworn in, he 
found the portrait of his father in the At- 
torney General’s office and felt quite at 
home. 

It was a happy day for Judge Taft when 
he was appointed on the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, where he made some 
important and far-reaching decisions. On 
the fourth of July, 1901, he was named as 
the first Civil Governor of the Philippines 
by McKinley, and came within speaking dis- 
tance of the Presidency. His later reports 
and testimony before the Senate and the 
House had much to do with shaping poli- 
cies of the country in reference to insular 
possessions. By order of President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Root, he conferred with 
Pope Leo in Rome concerning the Friar 
Lands settlement in the Philippines in 1902. 
After reaching a satisfactory agreement, 
he resumed the office of Civil Governor of 
the Philippines. Three years more of this 
efficient service indicated his thorough 


grasp of the situation in the Far East, and 
resulted in President Roosevelt calling him 
to become Secretary of War in 1904. In 
the same year he made a trip to the Canal 
Zone to help establish the new government, 
and soon after this was on his way again 
to Cuba, where he served as Provisional 
Governor. Visiting Porto Rico at a critical 
turn in affairs in that island, he was sent 
again to the Far East to open the newly 
established Philippine Assembly. 

While assistant solicitor of Hamilton 
County, William Howard Taft married 
Helen Herron, daughter of Judge Herron, 
who was a former law partner of President 
Hayes. It was decided to make it a June 
wedding in the eventful year of 1886, when 
young Taft was beginning to get his stride 
in his chosen profession. Early in life he 
developed pronounced qualifications for a 
career on the bench. Then it was that this 
energetic, capable son of a distinguished 
lawyer and judge decided that there was 
room at the top and developed a modest am- 
bition in his profession, that looked far 
distant into the future toward becoming 
Chief Justice of the United States, perhaps 
without even a passing thought of becoming 
President. 

They celebrated their twenty-fifth wed- 
ding anniversary in the White House, while 
the Floradora duet was all the rage on 
Broadway. 


(Chorus from “Floradora’” ) 


On one of his frequent visits to Massa- 
chusetts, Judge Taft jokingly declared that 
he was “half Massachusetts and half Ohio,” 
for he spent much time in his childhood 
days with his mother visiting “the folks 
back East” at the old colonial home located 
near the public square in Millbury, Mass. 
Its stately Corinthian columns and flowers 
and shrubbery made it a charming picture 
of a New England home, mingling the ar- 
chitecture of North and South in Colonial 
days. Just around the corner was “Bill” 
Powers, who was a companion of the Billy 
Taft in days of yore. 

It was here that “Billy” Taft, grandson, 
nephew and wide-awake relative from the 
wild and woolly West played Indian with a 
real war whoop that made the dear old la- 
dies down street shake their curls in doubt 
as to the future of this particular boy from 
Cincinnati. , 

In all the varied scenes of his active life, 
President Taft insisted during days in the 
White House that few spots on earth car- 
ried a sweeter remembrance than his moth- 
er’s old home in Millbury, where amid the 
scenes of her girlhood she spent her last 
days. It was from here that he bade his 
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mother the last farewell. As the gate 
clicked, there was a mist in his eyes, for he 
felt then that he might never see her again; 
but Duty called—he had pledged himself to 
open the Congress of the Philippines and 
this promise was to a people who had 
learned to trust and love him. 

Taft’s popularity in the Philippines con- 
tinues to this day, for his good humor was 
contagious. He lived close to this work and 
bravely stood the tropical clime with all the 
fortitude of a good-natured stout man. 

These were the days when George Ade’s 
comic opera, “The Sultan of Sulu,” brought 
to mind scenes of Taft’s work in the Phil- 
ippines. 

It was later at Millbury that he finally de- 
cided to run for the Presidency, in response 
to the insistence of Theodore Roosevelt. 
There was a family conference. We news- 
paper men waited to flash the news, while 
Taft with his family was enjoying a visit 
with his mother’s sister, Aunt Delia, whose 
pies became famous overnight with the 
hearty endorsement of a nominee for Pres- 
ident. All during his life and even in the 
midst of his duties as President, William 
Howard Taft gave Aunt Delia the same de- 
voted attention that was bestowed on the 
beloved mother and the Massachusetts 
grandmother Howard—whose name he bore. 
The old home was not far from the familiar 
site of the old well that inspired the song 
“The Old Oaken Bucket.” 


(Quartet—“The Old Oaken Bucket’’) 


The Republican Convention nominating 
Taft in 1908 was more than a perfunctory 
affair, for it required all the force of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt with a threat of 
running himself if other candidates inter- 
fered. It required the lively activity of 
Chairman Frank Hitchcock to keep dele- 
gates in line. Timothy Woodruff of New 
York was present with his glaring waist- 
coat, a most colorful bit of the Convention 
setting. There were many protests against 
what was called “steam-roller” methods, 
which was humorously indicated when a 
chorus of imitation steam whistles followed 
a roll-call. 

Few men in public life have had more 
offices thrust upon them than William How- 
ard Taft, and every one filled with credit. 
He was undoubtedly one of the most thor- 
oughly officially trained men ever to succeed 
to the Presidency. 

In the heat of the campaign, an inquiry 
was made of Judge Taft, who was making 
his headquarters at the home of his brother, 
Charles P. Taft, in Cincinnati, as to how 
they should address him. 

“Shall it be Judge?” 

“T am no longer a judge. 

“Secretary of War?” 

“I am no longer Secretary.” 

“Candidate?” 

“Candidate doesn’t sound just right—so 
just call me ‘Bill’ and I’ll feel at home,” was 
his final decision. 

William Jennings Bryan, in his third reg- 
ular race as the Democratic nominee for 
President, was the opposing candidate. 

Large of frame, with twinkling blue eyes, 
a smile and contagious laughter, Taft’s 
genial ways won for him the affection and 
admiration of many, including President 


” 


Roosevelt, who had singled him out as one 
of the prime favorites in his Cabinet and 
selected him as the logical successor of the 
Rough Rider President. The chorus of the 
Republican party in that first campaign of 
1908 greeted their candidate with a familiar 
song: 


(Chorus—‘For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow’’) 


In his public service prior to the Presi- 
dency, Taft was called upon to settle one 
vexatious question after another, including 
problems in the Philippines: boundary dis- 
putes in Alaska or Colombia, South Amer- 
ica; a Panama Canal to be pushed to com- 
pletion; Chinese boycott to be lifted; an in- 
cipient revolution in Cuba to be averted; or 
a Japanese war cloud to be dispelled. Sec- 
retary Taft was always on the job and 
“made good” in the parlance of the times. 

Elected by a large popular majority, Wil- 
liam Howard Taft was inaugurated Presi- 
dent and entered upon the honeymoon days 
of his administration with the high hopes 
of the country. 

When I saw his ponderous form looming 
upon the walk between the White House 
and the Executive Office, I realized that it 
was the same good-natured Taft we had 
known as Governor of the Philippines and 
a popular Secretary of War—the most 
widely photographed man in America out- 
side of Roosevelt. Skilled in building pub- 
lic confidence and infusing optimism, he be- 
came a bridge builder of overseas com- 
merce, covering a range of activities ex- 
tending from Orient to Occident, covering 
an area of world-wide acquaintance prob- 
ably more extensively than any man who 
ever sat in the President’s chair. 

At a dinner given him by his class at 
Yale, Taft again basked in the sunny smiles 
of his old companions. There were showers 
of felicitations from chums of college days; 
but the run of conversation reverted to the 
old times at Yale with scenic settings, in- 
cluding the historic rail fence and quad- 
rangle. 


(Orchestra background—“‘Boola, Boola”’ ) 


When he responded at that dinner Taft 
referred in tender tones to the time when 
he was lying seriously ill at Manila, with 
doctors and nurses around, shaking their 
heads as to his chances for recovery, when 
a cablegram from his classmates was 
brought to him. Although dangerously ill, 
he arose in bed and with fevered hands 
grasped the paper and read it, as if it were 
a message from heaven. 

“How shall I express my feeling toward 
you? What phrase will define our relation- 
ship? Is it friendship, admiration, old ac- 
quaintance—what word will express my ap- 
preciation of that greeting? 

“Tt’s love. It’s love, Bill,” shouted Tudor 
Jenks from the foot of the table, waving his 
napkin. 

When Mrs. William Howard Taft became 
the First Lady of the Land, an incident of 
her girlhood days was recalled. Young 
Helen Herron of Cincinnati, reared in the 
atmosphere of judges and men in public 
service, was visiting Washington with a 
number of young girl friends. While they 
were in the White House seeing the sights, 
she is said to have jokingly remarked to her 


companions: “Some day, girls, I may greet 
you here as hostess, and we will have some 
real music in the East Room where Dclly 
Madison was the reigning belle of her time.” 

Mrs. Taft is an accomplished musician 
and many musicales were held in the East 
Room during her stay at the White House 
and the presidential art piano was kept 
busy. Their New Year’s reception was the 
climax of a social season in which thou- 
sands were welcomed to the Executive Man- 
sion. 

This period marked a sharp change in 
musical compositions. Ernest Ball and 
other ballad composers were instrumental 
in changing the trend of American popular 
music. The song “Till the Sands of the 
Desert Grow Cold” was from his prolific pen 
and appealed to love-lorn hearts, and they 
also sang “Love Me and the World is Mine.” 
(Solo—‘Love Me and the World is Mine”) 

During this transition the White House 
concert program clung tenaciously to the 
more classical, but the popular songs of the 
day would have their chance, for along came 
Irving Berlin with his “Alexander’s Rag- 
time Band,” which is called the grandfather 
of present-day jazz. Everybody was hum- 
ming it, and it started young Berlin on his 
way to fame. 


(Orchestra—“Alexander’s Ragtime Band’) 


Known as swift on his feet as a runner in 
college days, it was natural that President 
Taft should still cling to outdoor sports in 
later years. Despite his increased weight, 
he became our first golfing President and 
was photographed in more positions on the 
golf links than Bobby Jones. In his golf 
there was the same Taft fellowship as in all 
his other widely varied contacts with all 
sorts and conditions of human beings. This 
was evidenced in his address to an audience 
in the Bowery in New York City on a cold 
winter night during the hard times when 
many men were out of work. 

A dominant Taft administration measure 
was Reciprocity with Canada, discussed in 
season and out of season, which looked for- 
ward to closer political and economic rela- 
tions with the Dominion. 

A survey of events in the Taft Adminis- 
tration also includes the inauguration of 
Parcel Post and zoning of the country in 
mail service, Postal Savings and the bill 
creating the Department of Labor, the Rail- 
road Act, Conservation Bill and the admis- 
sion of New Mexico and Arizona to state- 
hood, the last two stars to be added to the 
flag, completing the sisterhood of contigu- 
ous states. 

Averaging well in prosperous years, the 
comic opera era was then in its zenth. The 
“Prince of Pilsen” had a long run. The 
chief character, with his “Haf you ever ben 
in Chinchinnatti?” made it seem like an 
opera associated with the home city of Pres- 
ident Taft. 

How many sweethearts have been thrilled 
with the lieutenant’s love song of the violet, 
and the convivial harmony of “Heidelberg” 
inspired college boys to sing, with or with- 
out suggestions, and to cease only when vo- 
cal cords gave out. 


(Chorus—Heidelberg’”’) 
The famous “Stein Song” persists to this 
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day, although words have been properly 
changed to suit later Volsteadian times, but 
the spirit of the song bubbles wherever 
“good fellows get together” with any sort 
of a suggestion of a convivial good time 
with or without—coffee, white or black— 
one lump or two. Now for a bit of “Prince 
of Pilsen.” 


(Orchestra—“‘Prince of Pilsen’’) 


The hot summer when the Aldrich bill 
was in the making was a severe test in pa- 
tience and endurance. In the enclosure 
known as the Senate Chamber, where a 
breath of direct fresh air never enters, the 
drone of debate continued, while “Schedule 
K” loomed up again and again like a serial 
story in the magazines. Senator Aldrich, 
with long green necktie flowing—for he had 
shed his vest—made his fight to the last 
amendment ditch that appeared. When it 
passed, it seemed to require some apologies 
and the usual political battle royal that fol- 
lows a tariff bill arose. In his conservation 
speech in Minnesota, President Taft spoke 
frankly. Although many years in public 
life, President Taft was never charged with 
being a politician. He even faced the ever- 
recurring farm relief problem, suggesting 
as one remedy cheap money, more money 
and better terms in order to produce at 
lower costs and at the same time help the 
consumer. 

Appropriate to the judicial aspect of the 
administration, Judge Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis made his famous decision, fining the 
the Standard Oil Company $29,000,000. 
These figures may somewhat reflect the gen- 
eral prosperity of the times. 

When the President signed the bill cre- 
ating the Children’s Bureau, there were 
boys and girls standing by his side, who 
seemed to look upon him as a personality 
typifying the generous and fatherly inter- 
est of Uncle Sam in the children of his do- 
main. 

Aviation was budding into a reality dur- 
ing Taft days at the White House. In July, 
1909, the Wright airplane was exhibited to 
the President and members of Congress in 
Washington. Can I ever forget the pictures 
of said senators looking aloft with wide- 
open mouths as the heavier-than-air ma- 
chine floated through the air with human 
freight. 

With the expected arrival of the Graf 
Zeppelin in New York today and the plans 
for circumnavigating the globe by air and 
reaching the North Pole, which Commodore 
Peary discovered in Taft’s administration, 
everything seemed to be in the air, so to 
speak. The world in the Taft days was be- 
ginning to look upward to the sky-lanes as 
new channels of commerce leading on to the 
“air-mindedness of today.” Glenn Curtiss 
had made his flight down the Hudson River 
and won the $10,000 prize, and Dr. Cook 
appeared as a competitor for Peary’s hon- 
ors in discovering the North Pole in the 
Taft days. 

The popular aide of President Taft was 
Archibald Butt, who was lost at sea in the 
tragic sinking of the Titanic, which was 
followed by a notable investigation. Archi- 


bald Butt basked in the Taft twinkle, 
counted a successor to the Roosevelt smile, 
which won title for Taft as a friendly Pres- 
ident. 

I am afraid you young folks would smile 
if you could have seen the President in his 
executive automobile in those days. He 
made good use of the horseless wagon now 
called a motor car—if the model is not out- 
of-date. 

The necessities of the times required 
President Taft to cover more mileage in one 
year than any President. He spent more 
time in the Tropics in white suits than he 
has in the conventional dark robes of-the 
bench. In the four years that he was Pres- 
ident he traveled over 150,000 miles. Some 
Washington residents grimly advised visi- 
tors who wanted to see the President to go 
to the Union Station. “You will see him 
there, either taking a train going or coming 
from somewhere.” In his tours across the 
continent, President Taft came very close 
to the activities of the people; opening the 
Gunnison Tunnel in Colorado, which put 
150,000 acres under irrigation. 


A trip to Panama was made by Taft 
while President to inspect the canal work in 
progress with army and naval engineers. 
General Goethals was pulling matters to- 
gether for the successful completion of the 
work, despite the slides and the problems at 
the Gatun Locks. The unsuccessful objec- 
tive of DeLesseps was approaching success- 
ful completion, because yellow fever had 
been conquered in the Tropics by Colonel 
Gorgas and his staff, and the “I will” spirit 
of Army and Navy engineers was aroused 
to lead the steam shovels on to victory. 

Mrs. Taft opened the Speedway at Poto- 
mac Park and attended with the President 
the planting of the cherry trees—the gift 
of the Japanese government—a most beau- 
tiful tribute from one nation to another. 

Edna May was singing the popular Sal- 
vation song “Follow Me” from the “Belle of 
New York.” 


(Solo—‘Follow Me’’) 


The candidacy of Roosevelt for the Pres- 
idency against Taft’s renomination crystal- 
lized early in 1912. In the Republican 
primaries Colonel Roosevelt made a tremen- 
dous showing in securing delegates. The 
Republican National Convention in Chi- 
cago that year—one of the most acrimoni- 
ous of modern times—renominated Taft. 

Roosevelt was present in person, but re- 
fused to have his name presented. His dele- 
gates withdrew and nominated Roosevelt 
for President in the Progressive party con- 
vention on a third ticket. 

All this recalled the dramatic tensity in 
a scene witnessed by the newspaper men, 
when Colonel Roosevelt on his return from 
Africa called upon President Taft at his 
summer home in Beverly. They stood to- 
gether for some time on the veranda, over- 
looking the sea; but it was evident, even to 
long-distance newspaper observers, that 
“actions spoke louder than words” as the 
silhouetted figures moved to and fro. The 
headlines heralding a reconciliation were 


cast aside, for it was evident that the re- 
ported breach was not then bridged. 

In the early days of the World Peace 
movement, President Taft was an enthusi- 
astic crusader, active in the Peace League 
immediately following his retirement from 
the Presidency. He delivered many public 
lectures over the country on the subject so 
close to his heart. 

In the 1916 Presidential campaign, the 
white dove was fluttering about with the 
suggestion of a peace pact between Taft 
and Roosevelt. The meeting was arranged 
at the Union League Club in New York. 
Charles Evans Hughes, the Republican can- 
didate for President whom Taft had ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Bench, was to give 
each of them, standing side by side, a broth- 
erly blessing. The faithful from both fac- 
tions were present, including the late 
Chauncey M. Depew, who beamingly stood 
between Taft and Roosevelt during the re- 
ception and waved the palm-leaf fan, dis- 
tributing impartially his best and newest 
jokes, now right, now left, with all the 
suavity of a peacemaker. 

After eight years in private life as a 
Professor of Law at Yale and lecturing 
throughout the country, President Harding 
called upon Judge Taft to accept an honor 
which had been an early ambition in life. 


There is a mellow, kindly quality in the 
voice of Chief Justice Taft, with its rollick- 
ing suggestion of humor, that has made me 
often long to hear him on the radio—just 
as I have heard him in delightful chats, in 
the dramatic moments of a stirring address, 
or delivering an-opinion from the bench. 

Even the isolation of high judicial posi- 
tion and the cloister of the Supreme Court 
Chambers had not suppressed his bubbling 
sense of humor, for he will have his little 
joke now and then, with his staid judicial 
associates on the bench, fully robed in the 
march across the corridors of the Capitol to 
the Supreme Court room. 


In this room where former President, 
now Chief Justice Taft presides, attired in 
a skull cap, were heard the golden voices of 
Henry Clay and eloquent Calhoun, together 
with the stirring perorations of Webster 
and Haynes in debate. It was formerly the 
Senate Chambers of the United States. 
Here the associate justices of the Supreme 
Court listen to the learned lawyers hammer- 
ing away on points of law, in the vernacu- 
lar of the courts, while the visitors come 
and go. 

Former President Taft is the first chief 
executive of the nation ever to occupy the 
position of Chief Justice. 

Chief Justice Taft remains the same hu- 
man and kindly individual who left Yale 
with the high hopes and ambitions of an 
American youth. When he returned to his 
Alma Mater to lecture on Law, he heard 
through the windows while at his work, the 
familiar college songs—and continued to 
prepare for the crowning achievement of 
his work today in the tribunal supreme of 
our nation’s judiciary. 


(Chorus and Orchestra—“‘Down the Field” ) 
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The Tourist Tide Turns Towards Mexico 


Following in the wake of Lindbergh’s first Good Will Tour in America many tourists visit Mexico 
Many visitors at the Inauguration of President Ortiz Rubio which it is felt marks a new 
era of good feeling between the Sister Republics 


visiting over thirty different coun- 

tries, I have found that the one thing 
universally admired in an American is that 
he knows how to get about. This may ap- 
pear like a slang phrase in our language, 
but try it out in French, Spanish or Ger- 
man and you will find it has a portentious 
meaning. It is but paraphrasing the words 
of the old Roman Poet, who said that, “The 
Traveling people are usually the progressive 
nations because they follow the adventures 
and spirit of the old Venetians and know 
their markets.” The development of trade 
or commerce has always been coincident 
with the growth of great nations. Follow 
the trend of commercial development and 
you will find the pathway on which are 
located the great nations of their time. 
Rome extended her trade outposts to the 
back door of the Orient—Bagdad. Spain 
explored and traded and became the Mother- 
land of discovery in the New World. After 
the Armada, English ships sailed the Seven 
Seas, and following in their wake an Em- 
pire was acquired in which markets were 
established, on which the sun never sets. 
Alike to this was the intrepid developments 
of the Dutch shipmasters, establishing col- 
onies as profitable outlets for commerce. 
The Clipper ships of New England carried 
on the aggressive trading spirit of their 
old world fathers and followed the trade 
winds in their clipper ships to the four cor- 
ners of the globe. 

While every American is perfectly aware 
of all this as material as information ac- 
quired in schools, how many of them have 
stopped to realize that the same funda- 
mental principles of developing trade and 
commerce apply today. In fact, the appli- 
cation is more necessary in these days of 
quickened communication and accelerated 
transportation than ever before. With dis- 
tance annihilated the trading area of our cit- 
ies extends much farther afield than ever 
before and must be aggressively nurtured 
or the other lusty rivals on every hand are 
ready to take advantage of the newer con- 
ditions that have followed as new channels 
of communication have been opened through 
the ether and improved railroad and ship- 
ping facilities have been perfected as never 
before to care for the increasing tonnage 
that comes, to care for the increasing mil- 
lions of population in their own country and 
the increasing markets covering the expan- 
sion of export trade that is already assum- 
ing astonishing proportions. 

* 22 * 

The genius of the age is business, and the 

genius of business is exploitation, and the 


\ FTER traveling about the world and 


chief xr in exploitation is first hand 
and e2ccurate information. Armed with 
facts we are fortified in maintaining busi- 
ness relations based upon an equitable in- 
terchange of products that inures to the 
benefit of all concerned. We are prone to 
look upon export trade as something haz- 
ardous and far away—possibly a little vel- 
vet that may come in dumping goods that 





cannot be sold in the home market. This 
is one of the fatal errors that has been 
made by the American manufacturers, but 
today these old customs have become an- 
tiquated for the substantial and healthy in- 
crease of foreign trade is due to the recog- 
nition of the value of American goods and 
products that add to the comfort and better- 
ment of living. 

Last winter I made a tour of the coun- 
tries of Central America and some in South 
America following in the wake of the Good- 
Will Tour made by the then President-Elect 
Herbert Hoover. I was astonished to real- 
ize that the trade of this Carribean area 
alone is more than all of South America 
combined. This indicates that near-by 
neighbors are likely to prove good custom- 
ers. On this trip I found that the people, 
as well as the officials and merchants, had 
a wholesome respect for the United States 
and its business genius. They may not like 


us, but they know what country is success- 
ful today and on what side their bread is 


buttered. They are sending their young 
men to the United States rather than Eur- 
ope to be educated in order to give them a 
more even start in the keen competitions 
that already exist between nations as peace- 
ful traders rather than ancient enemies, ra- 
cial and otherwise, content to live on the 
past glories of traditions and prejudices 
that do not serve any purpose in these 
piping days, when the ideas of peace pipes 
are prevalent and the outlawry of war as a 
policy of nations is at hand. ; 


* * * 


After several trips to Mexico I have been 
amazed to find the ignorance among the 
average business man and manufacturer as 
to conditions and opportunities afforded for 
the sale of his own products in a market 
half the distance away in our own country 
where he is selling goods, In the case of 
Guatemala, two days sail from New Or- 
leans, a new railroad was completed last 
year, opening up the entire country of San 
Salvador, on the Pacific Coast to American 
trade. It is the most prosperous country of 
Central America and has never had any 
direct commercial contact with the United 
States, but was under the market control of 
European countries reaching their ports 
with ships. I found that they were eager 
for American goods because they were 
adapted to the progressive necessities of a 
growing country. It was astonishing to 
realize also that this country is now directly 
connected with Saint Louis by rail and air- 
planes, to say nothing of ship and rail ser- 
vice that makes Guatemala, Honduras and 
Salvador, to say nothing of that Great Em- 
pire of Mexico, a next door neighbor as 
never before. 


One concrete instance will illustrate how 
the timidity and lack of information con- 
cerning export conditions has deprived the 
United States of millions in export trade. 
Mr. Fahey, the vice-president of the Gillette 
Razor Co. told me within the week that the 
sales of his razors in Mexico was nearly a 
half million dollars every year, and had ap- 
proached that sum for the last fifteen years, 
and not a single cent lost in unpaid bills. 
All this has been going on while others have 
been reading and shivering with fear con- 
cerning the revolutions in Mexico. Graphic 
details of governmental upheavals do not 
usually point out that the people of these 
countries keep right on eating, wearing 
clothes and enjoying the same things that 
our own people are using. They have ra- 
dios, airplanes, telephones, beauty shops, 
railroads, automobiles and most all of the 
products sold in St. Louis or any other 
wholesale market to their home trade. 
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As a frequent visitor to Saint Louis, 
since the days of early youth, when a trip 
from the old farm in Iowa to the Mound 
City was an event that thrilled me more 
than my later trips around the world, and 
basking in the crater dust of early civiliza- 
tion, marking the sites of old Bagdad, a city 
buried seven times but still going, in Meso- 
potamia or even Damascus, the oldest in- 
habited city in the world. The World’s 
Fair, commemorating the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, marked a new era in the history of 
St. Louis. The glory and romance of anti- 
bellum days associated with Mark Twain’s 
eloquent “Huckleberry Finn,” and Winston 
Churchill’s “Crisis” revealed a background 
and a tradition that mark a real municipal 
prestige. As a gateway to the Great West 
in early days, and a pivotal market of the 
north, the south, east and west, the compass 
of St. Louis was set for a real destiny of 
pre-eminence early in the history of the 
country. 

Now comes a graphic incident in this age 
of aviation where the city of St. Louis 
leaped into a world fame and demonstrated 
the real “Spirit of St. Louis.” A little over 
two years ago, I was at Mitchell Field when 
there appeared before me a tall, lank young 
man, who had hopped in from St. Louis. In 
an old hangar, with a leaking roof, grim 
and desolate, I found this young man work- 
ing over a gleaming plane emblazoned with 
words that thrilled the world. It had been 
christened the “Spirit of St. Louis.” They 
sneered at this young man as a flying fool 
and even denied him the use of the well 
kept hangars. There was doubt as to his 
sanity and his adventurous exploitation to 
chart new channels of the sky to Europe 
was looked upon as suicidal. They even 
brought him gifts of baby dolls and teddy 
bears as mascots, an expression of sarcasm 
as to his calling. 

“By the dawn’s early light” on that event- 
ful day, the “Spirit of St. Louis” rose from 
the ground with her tons of burden dead 
weight and the young St. Louis mail pilot 
at the controls. As he just cleared the tele- 
graph wires at the lower end of the field, 
hearts stopped beating. It looked like a 
crash, but over the wires and veering to the 
north speeded Lindbergh, carrying the mes- 
sage of St. Louis. That night fifty thou- 
sand people arose in the Polo Grounds in 
New York and prayed for him. In every 
home there was a thought of the “Lone 
Eagle,” as he was beating on the drone of 
his machine through the sleet and snow over 
the angry seas, into the abyss of infinite 
space, guided by that same intrepid spirit 
that fired the ambitions of Columbus as he 
sailed on westward from the Azores and 
discovered a new continent. Breathless and 
expectant the people of the world awaited 
the news, as radios flashed the information 
that he had landed in the loving arms of 
France, and had carried a message of good- 
will that transcended all the plans of diplo- 
Macy and state-craft. That one epochal act 
ignited the enthusiasm of America for avi- 
ation. The modesty, simplicity and indomi- 
table courage of that lad with his spirit 


of St. Louis made him the hero of Ameri- 
can youth. Upon his return “Slim” the mail 
pilot made first his tour of the States of a 
united America, and then, where did he go? 
His first landing place across the border 
was in Mexico, where he captivated and won 
not only the good will of the American 
people by his daring exploit, but he also 
won his bride, Anne Morrow, the belle at 
the American Embassy. 
* * * 

Why have an America and not know it? 
Why have a sister republic and not know 
our neighbors? What is sixteen days of 





time on a vacation trip to a fascinating land 
of sunshine and historic interest and a few 
hundred dollars, compared to what has al- 
ready been done by others to build up a 
friendship for a country that will bring a 
thousand fold in return? The Mexican, as 
I know him, appreciates the word “sym- 
patico” and admires above all things, dar- 
ing and courage, that expresses confidence. 
The old time prejudice against the “gringo” 
is passing, for the new schools and new ad- 
ministration of Ortiz Rubio mean a new 
era of relationship, economic and social. In 
his inaugural address, fearlessly facing the 
assassin’s bullet, the dauntless champion of 
progress and socialized government in Mex- 
ico expressed his unreserved confidence in 
the neighboring country to the north. His 
reception in Washington as President-elect, 
when President Hoover returned his call at 
the White House and shattered all prece- 
dents in an earnest and sincere apprecia- 
tion of good feeling was more than a ges- 
ture. It indicated that Ambassador Mor- 
row, whose great work at the London Con- 
ference is adding still further laurels to his 
fame as a diplomat, has builded even better 
than he knew in his purpose to bring about 
an understanding between neighboring 
countries that will endure, because under- 
standing the other fellow and ourselves as 
well, clears up misunderstandings and es- 
tablishes the one thing needed to clear up 
all international differences, which is a 
friendliness that the late President Hard- 


ing insisted prevailed between Canada and 
the United States—a neighborliness that 
permitted borrowing eggs over the back 
fence. 

The fact that two thousand Americans 
were present at the inauguration ceremo- 
nies of President Ortiz Rubio and that 
the Chambers of Commerce in cities hav- 
ing trade with Mexico have their eyes and 
ears open to what is going on, would indi- 
cate something of the significance of this 
tour. 

* * * 


Aside from all this, to say nothing of its 
influence and import as a move towards 
more markets there is the exhilaration of a 
trip to the ancient land of the Aztec, re- 
plete with historic interest that reaches 
back even before the Christian era. In our 
own continent we have the material for 
archeologists that rival that of Egypt or the 
empires of the Euphrates where civilization 
was cradled, Romance that reflects the glory 
of ancient Espania, scenic splendor un- 
rivalled, contacts and experiences that shuf- 
fle off the veneer and crust of isolation and 
ignorance. Every trip I have made to Mex- 
ico has only served to enhance the desire to 
return. Can I ever forget that matchless 
day at Cuernavaca, the ancient capital es- 
tablished by Cortez, that marks the perfec- 
tion of climatic conditions, the floating gar- 
dens, the ancient pyramids, altogether 
scenes which blend many civilizations of the 
past—a glimpse of a foreign land and of 
customs reaching back, continued on 
through the centuries. All this, not in a 
moving picture, but face to face in the re- 
ality of people who have the same emotions 
and live much the same lives in varying de- 
grees that we live in our much vaunted 
modern civilization. Many happy hours 
have I spent with the trophies and souvenirs 
associated with sunny hours in fair Mexico, 
where the strains of La Paloma and music 
fills the balmy air, with witching moonlight 
overhead, while the folks at home were still 
struggling with the furnaces, watching the 
frost on the window panes and fighting the 
snow and sleet sweeping in from Boreas 
blasts. In a few brief hours the happy 
party found themselves in a foreign land— 
a step away, reveling in new scenes, gen- 
erating new ideas and making new friends 
that are certain to bring new business to 
the home town. 


In the United States every business man 
is more or less unofficial ambassador, an 
envoy who leaves either favorable or un- 
favorable impressions of his country. It 
does not require the formality of appoint- 
ment under the great seal of the nation to 
convey a message of friendliness. In fact 
our relations with foreign countries are de- 
termined more by the travelers in those 
countries than by the diplomats in service. 

The St. Louis Advertising Club made a 
notable Good Will trip to Mexico over the 
Missouri Pacific on the Sunshine Special 
and proved real Ambassadors in building 
up good will between the United States and 
the sister Republic to the South. 
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A Vendetta of the Hills 


A graphic story of California in which the romantic past is welded to more prosaic days in a stirring 
and exciting plot that harks back to the time of the wild and woolly West when wrong 
was liable not to be legally punished, but relentlessly avenged 


By WILLIS GEORGE EMERSON 


GOODLY little sack of water-worn 
A nuggets of gold had been washed out 

of the subterranean stream by Pierre 
Luzon and Dick Willoughby. The captive 
had found in the work both an exciting pas- 
time and the ease of mind that comes from 
the thought that his time was being spent to 
profitable account. So week after week he 
had toiled on cheerfully, setting for himself 
each day a full day’s task. In this way, also, 
although the want of sunshine had paled his 
cheeks, he had maintained his health by the 
regular physical exercise. 

But as the appointed date of his release 
drew near, Dick’s mining enthusiasm suffered 
an eclipse. The gold no longer tempted him, 
the eight-hour day became a burden to his 
soul, his whole being was possessed with 
feverish restlessness. He was not only filled 
with eager excitement at the thought of again 
folding Merle in his arms, but he was fired 
with curiosity to know what events were hap- 
pening outside which would enable him to 
step forth a free man, exculpated from all 
connection with the crime of which he had 
been suspected, restored to an honorable 
place among his fellow-men. 

But Pierre remained obstinately deaf to all 
hints for information. 

“T ean say nozing,”’ was his invariable 
reply. Then, to divert Dick’s mind, he 
would challenge him at chess, a game in 
which they had proved to be pretty equally 
matched, or he would produce the latest 
batch of newspapers. 

The young fellow had read with great 
delight the announcement that his plans for 
the ideal city had been awarded the prize of 
ten thousand dollars. Still more weleome 
had been the warmly congratulatory note 
received from Merle at the hands of Pierre; 
for this letter, while it made no reference to 
the point, virtually sealed the pact between 
the two lovers that the money would provide 
for a glorious honeymoon trip to Europe. 
Dick had sent instructions to Munson to 
notify the Los Angeles syndicate in his name 
that the reward was to remain to the credit 
of the winner until he would come personally 
to Tejon to claim it, probably about the 
middle of October. 

It wanted now only two days of the fateful 
date, the eleventh of that month. Dick had 
already gathered together his personal be- 
longings ready for removal. He was pacing 
the grotto, when his eye chanced to fall upon 
the sack of gold. 

“T forgot about that, Pierre, old fellow,”’ he 
remarked. ‘“‘We have to divide this spoil.” 

“No,” replied Pierre, with quiet deter- 
mination, “it is all yours, Mr. Willoughby, 
honestly earned, too. I have no need for 
any of ze gold. I have all ze money I can 
ever spend during ze rest of my life.” 


No amount of argument could shake the 
old Frenchman’s resolution. 

“Then what is to be done with the sack? 
By jove, I'll share it with our Hidden Treas- 
ure Syndicate. By the way, where is Jack 
Rover now, Pierre?” 

“He is living in Buck Ashley’s old store. 
Buck, you know, is ze postmaster at Tejon, 
and has a splendid store in ze new city. But 
Jack Rover, he just hang about ze old place.” 

“Well, Pierre, I’ve got a plan. You say it 
will not be until Tuesday afternoon that I 
leave these quarters?” 

“Zat is so, and I am sorry you must still 
wear ze blindfold, but it will be for ze last 
time now.” 

“Oh, I’m not kicking about that. I know 
the conditions under which I came here. 
But it will be evening when we get clear of 
the hills, and I won’t have any particular 
place to go to. Next morning it will be best 
for me to ride right over to Bakersfield, to 
surrender myself and secure my formal dis- 
charge. When, did you say, am I to get the 
necessary documents for all this?” 

“Before you depart from ze cave.” 

“Well, everything will fit in fine. To- 
morrow you have kindly promised to take 
out my things. Just carry the nuggets along 
with you also, and leave everything in Jack’s 
charge. But tell him that nothing must be 
opened or disturbed until I arrive. I’m 
going to give Jack Rover the surprise of his 
life when he sees that gold. The sack is too 
heavy to handle, but I guess we can make it 
into several packages. Jack was always 
erazy to find Guadalupe’s sand-bar.”’ 

“So were lots of ozers,”’ grinned Pierre. 
“But they have never found it yet. Even 
you will not be able to find it again when you 
are led out of zese hills wearing ze blindfold.” 

“T am fully aware of that, old man,” 
laughed Dick in reply. ‘I suppose I couldn’t 
discover the place again in a hundred years. 
But Jack’s eyes will fairly pop when he sees 
that bunch of gold marbles. He will be 
mighty pleased to show the nuggets around 
to some of the boys who have laughed over 
his enthusiasm, always declaring that Guada- 
lupe’s gold simply came from some old- 
timer’s sack of dust that had been part of 
Joaquin Murietta’s plunder.” 

“Oh, no. All ze bandits get out much 
gold from ze riffle in zose days—Don Manuel 
himself had plenty.” 

“Well, Pierre, you just pack all my belong- 
ings to Buck Ashley’s old store. And you 
tell Jack Rover to expect me about six 
o'clock the night after tomorrow—that’s 
Tuesday. And I wish Munson to be there, 
too—I’ll want him to accompany me to 
Bakersfield.” 

“If you write a leetle note to ze lieutenant,” 
suggested Pierre, “‘I will see zat it reaches his 





hands. For you must say very leetle—just a 
few words. For nozing must be told to any- 
one outside until you are free.” 

“All right, Pierre. Here goes.’’ And 
Dick seated himself at the writing table. In 
a very few moments he had completed his 
task. 

“‘See,”’ he said, returning to Pierre’s side. 
“T wish you to know exactly what I have 
written—just a hurried scrawl.” And he 
read aloud while the old Frenchman’s eyes 
rested on the paper: 


“On Tuesday night next about six o'clock, meet me 
at Buck Ashley’s old store. I shall want you to ride 
over to Bakersfield with me next morning, where my 
acquittal is assured. Give Merle the glad news.” 


YOUR DICK 


“Guess that’s all right,’”’ he added, as he 
folded the note and placed it in an envelope 
on which he had already inscribed the name 
of Lieutenant Munson. 

Pierre had signified his approval with a 
nod, and now he carefully bestowed the letter 
in the pocket of his shirt. 

“He will get ze letter—he will surely be 
zere.”’ 

“Then you say I cannot write to Merle— 
Miss Farnsworth, I mean?” 

“T have ze strictest orders,”’ replied Pierre. 
“‘Nozing must be told just yet. Bah! It is 
only two days more.” 

“Two mighty long days for me, old sport,” 
said Dick, half in jest and half in sober ear- 
nest, as he sat down and began cutting at a 
plug of tobacco. 

Most of next day Willoughby was alone. 
But at the regular dinner hour Pierre ap- 
peared, and announced that he had safely 
packed the valise and the gold in four bags 
to the old store, and Jack Rover had been 
apprised of Dick’s coming on the following 
night. 

“He knew what was in ze sacks,” laughed 
Pierre. ‘“‘Zey were so very heavy, oh my! 
But I told him I would come back and shoot 
him like a jack-rabbit if he opened zem before 
you came.” 

“Guess it needed an old bandit like you to 
seare Jack Rover,” replied Dick, jocularly. 
But he was very happy—everything was 
going along well—only another four-and- 
twenty hours now and his captivity would be 
at an end. 


That night Dick could hardly sleep a wink 
and next morning he was too restless and im- 
patient for his approaching liheration to keep 
within the confines of the little grotto. In 
the darkness of the big central cavern he 
walked up and down, casting occasional 
glances at the distant glow of the log fire 
where, as he could see, both the aged squaw 
and the white wolf were on vigilant and 
ceaseless guard. 
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Suddenly his steps were arrested. With 
great surprise he gazed toward the log fire. 
There, with Guadalupe and the white wolf, 
stood the figure of a strange man, cloaked 
and wearing a big sombrero. All their shapes 
were outlined against the ruddy glow, and 
the monstrous beast was actually fawning 
at the newecomer’s feet. A moment later the 
stranger, with a parting wave of his hand to 
Guadalupe, advanced toward the spot where 
Dick was standing. Close by was an oil 
lantern set in a socket of the rock wall to 
mark the entrance to the inner grotto. 


For a minute the approaching figure had 
been swallowed up in the darkness, but now 
eame the sound of his footsteps crunching on 
the sandy floor, and a few seconds later he 
appeared in the flickering radiance. Dick 
Willoughby had already made his inference as 
to the identity of the neweomer—he had been 
so often told that no living man but the ban- 
dit chief, Don Manuel, could pass the white 
wolf with impunity. 

But the name Dick pronounced was quite 
a different one. 

“Senor Ricardo Robles—is it you—you?” 

“Tt is I,” replied the Spaniard, quietly, as 
he extended his hand. 

“Then you are —Don Manuel—the—”’ 

Dick faltered and paused. 

“Yes, I am Don Manuel de Valencia, the 
outlaw, the bandit of Tehachapi, the White 
Wolf, as he is commonly ealled. Come 
within, my friend. I have matters of im- 
portance to communicate.” 

And the visitor led the way with an ease 
that showed his perfect familiarity with 
every opening and turning in the great sub- 
terranean series of chambers. 

“T cannot remain with you very long,” said 
Mr. Robles, when they were seated in the 
inner grotto, “for I have a number of things 
to attend to during the few hours that still 
remain at my disposal.” 

“T must not ask questions,’ remarked 
Dick, although his words belied the question- 
ing look in his eyes. 

“Oh, although I speak in confidence,” Mr. 
Robles replied, “‘having learned to trust you, 
I shall make no secret of my contemplated 
movements. Tonight I hope to settle my 
last seore’’—he paused, then corrected him- 
self—‘‘my last piece of business in California. 
If all goes well, within twenty-four hours I 
shall be on the high seas. Never mind my 
exact route, but my final destination is 
Spain, the land of my fathers. There, per- 
haps, you and I may meet again.” 

“T hope so. I have come to be deeply 
interested in you, Mr. Robles.” 


“And I in you, young man, all the more 
because you are now engaged to one I hold 
very dear. Since her birth, Merle Farns- 
worth has been a—little protegee of mine.” 
Again he hesitated, and his voice had vibrated 
from emotion. But he was smiling now as 
he went on: “I have watched with sympa- 
thetic interest and approval the progress of 
your love affair.” 

“Through your spy-glass on the tower?” 
laughed Dick. 

“Well, partly in that way, perhaps,” re- 
plied Mr. Robles, with eyebrows humorously 
upraised. ‘‘You have had my quiet support 
from beginning to end, and now that you 
have won the young lady’s heart, you have 
My most sincere congratulations. May you 


have long years together, and every happi- 
ness.”” 

He had clasped Dick’s hand, and placed 
his disengaged hand affectionately on the 
young man’s shoulder. 

“You are really very kind,” said Dick, cor- 
dially responding to the hand clasp. 

“Because I have counted you worthy of 
your great good fortune in winning such a 
girl as Merle. And I have taken much the 
same liking to your friend, Chester Munson. 
Have you heard the news?” 

“No, but I can guess it.”’ 

“Yes, he and Grace Darlington are en- 
gaged. And to them I give my heartiest 
blessing just as I have given it to you and 
Merle. For Grace, like her adopted sister, 
has always been very dear to me. I have 
loved them both very dearly indeed all 
through their young lives.” 

“And both are devoted to you, as I happen 
to know,” affirmed Dick with warm convic- 
tion. 

“T believe it,” replied Mr. Robles. His 
hand sought an inner pocket and drew forth 
a legal-looking document. “I came here not 
only to bid you good-bye, but more import- 
ant still to place this in your possession.” 

*“My release?”’ exclaimed Dick eagerly, as 
his fingers closed on the paper. 

“Well, not exactly—but it will lead to that, 
never fear. It is an affidavit which has been 
properly sworn to before a San Francisco 
notary public. It briefly sets out my con- 
fession. It was I, Don Manuel de Valencia, 
who killed Marshall Thurston, or at least was 
responsible for his killing.’ 

As he spoke the words, the outlaw drew 
himself proudly erect. Dick was too over- 
whelmed with amazement to reply. 

“The young ruffian was shot partly because 
he deserved his fate for insulting Merle, 
partly because, as you cannot but know, Don 
Manuel, the White Wolf, had sworn a ven- 
detta against the whole Thurston brood.” 

“Then Ben Thurston—is he dead, too?” 
gasped the listener. 

“Not yet,’ was the grim reply. 
paused and changed his tone. 

“But I want to speak not another word 
about this. What happens to Ben Thurston 
is nothing of your concern—must be nothing 
of your concern. For this document here 
frees you from all legal entanglements, and 
I have no wish that you should by any 
chance become enmeshed again. So we dis- 
miss Ben Thurston from our talk and from 
our minds. When you lodge this paper with 
the authorities at Bakersfield, it will be a 
matter only of a few formalities to secure dis- 
missal of the charge against you. For I even 
put it on sworn record that your jail delivery 
that night was against your will.” 

“T have forgotten to thank you for that 
same delivery. I never dreamed you were 
my liberator, Mr. Robles.” 

“Because that night I was Don Manuel de 
Valencia. But at present I am Ricardo 
Robles, and in that capacity it is for me to 
thank you for having so chivalrously pro- 
tected our dear Merle from the necessity of 
associating her name in any way with the 
death of that worthless young scoundrel. I 
appreciate the cheerful manner in which you 
have, for her sake, and let me add, for my 
sake, too, borne your long imprisonment 
here.”’ 

“I’ve been mighty comfortable,’”’ laughed 





Then he 


Dick, with a glance around his luxurious 
quarters. “And Pierre Luzon has been a 
treasure—a good comrade all the time.” 

“Ah, yes, Pierre,’ exclaimed the outlaw,,. 
musingly. ‘Pierre is a very good fellow. 
He has been faithful to me for thirty long 
years.” co] 

‘‘And where does he go after tonight?” 
asked Dick. ‘‘He cannot stay here, all alone 
except for Guadalupe.” 

“Everything is arranged. Guadalupe is 
accustomed to live alone. But tonight Pi- 
erre accompanies me on my long journey.” 

“So we may all meet again?” 

“Yes, we may all meet again,” responded ' 
Fobles, slowly and gravely, “far, far away 
from the Tehachapi mountains. But now I 
must go,” he went on in a brisk tone for, “I 
have to make some final preparations. You 
have the affidavit; see that you do not lose 
it on your ride down the mountains.” 

“You just bet I won’t,’’ replied Dick, as he 
held tightly to the precious document with 
both hands. 

‘Pierre will come for you here early in the 
afternoon. Be prepared to go with him 
then. As for myself, Willoughby, there is for 
the present only one word more to be spoken. 
Adios!” 

Again they clasped hands, and a moment 
later Don Manuel was gone. 


CHapTer XXXI 
Shadows of the Past 


N a little summer-house at the edge of the 
] rose garden of La Siesta, Tia Teresa was 

seated all alone. She was awaiting the 
eoming of Mr. Robles to a rendezvous which 
he had arranged by a confidential message 
sent on the previous evening. It wanted 
some time yet of the appointed hour, but in 
her state of deep emotion and repressed ex- 
citement she had gladly sought the solitude 
of this secluded corner. Deep in thought, 
her mind was divided between the far-away 
past and the near-impending future. 

Each recurring year this day to her had 
always been a sad and tragic anniversary. 
In the early hours of the morning she had 
been to the old Mexican cemetery on the hill- 
side, and had bedecked with flowers the grave 
marked by the marble cross bearing the single 
word “Hermana,” also the graves close by 
of the parents of Don Manuel and Rosetta, 
the children she had nursed and tended and 
fondled from infancy to early manhood and 
womanhood, through twenty years of unal- 
loyed happiness until the gringo had come, 
the ancestral acres had been fileched away, 
and dishonor and death been brought to 
the slumbrously peaceful home. 

And from that slumbrous peace what a 
sudden and terrible change! On this day 
thirty years ago poor little Rosetta had been 
found done to death beneath the precipice at 
Comanche Point. No less done to death by 
the shock and shame of the pitiful story thus 
revealed, the aged parents of the beautiful 
young girl were, within a few days, sleeping 
their last long sleep by her side in the church- 
yard on the hill. A whole family blighted 
and withered as by the blast of some death- 
laden siroceo. 

Then had followed the years of terror dur- 
ing which Don Manuel, the White Wolf, the 
dreaded outlaw, had wreaked his vengeance 
on the whole race of gringos. She had never 
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seen him all through that time, although at 
intervals money had reached her by Pierre 
Luzon’s trusted hand, enabling her to main- 
tain herself in the little Mexican village near 
the old fort of Tejon. At last had come the 
fight when the band of outlaws had been 
finally dispersed, Pierre Luzon wounded and 
dragged away to serve the rest of his days in 
prison. Don Manuel vanished like a wraith 
in the mist, gone where no man could tell. 

But through the years that succeeded, Tia 
Teresa had known that he lived—had known 
in her heart of hearts that he would live until 
the vendetta he had sworn against Ben Thurs- 
ton would be accomplished. The remittance 
that arrived from time to time, first from 
Spain, then from England, needed no signa- 
ture to show that they were from her young 
master of former years and that he still held 
his faithful old nurse in affectionate remem- 
brance. And at last had come the crowning 
surprise of all. 

Tia Teresa had been bidden to come to Los 
Angeles by a letter which bore a strange sig- 
nature, but the handwriting of which she 
had immediately recognized. And there, in 
a fine home beneath the foothills that skirt 
the city to the north, she had found Don 
Manuel again, much older in manner than 
by lapse of years—quiet, reserved, tinged 
with a sadness of which she knew the cause, 
but happy withal, for he was married to a 
beautiful English girl and had a little baby 
daughter. And as nurse to this child Tia 
Teresa, to her great joy, was promptly in- 
stalled. 

Thus again she had become the trusted ser- 
vant in Don Manuel’s home, the only one 
around him possessing his full confidence and 
knowing the secret story of his past. For, 
amid these changed surroundings his name 
was Ricardo Robles, his standing that of a 
Spaniard or Mexican of wealth, of scholarly 
tastes, and devoted to the seclusion of his 
home with its spacious surrounding gardens. 

Their next door neighbors were an English 
family named Darlington, Mrs. Darlington 
and Mrs. Robles having been life-long friends. 
And here, too, was another tiny child in the 
home, likewise a daughter. 

Seated in the summer-house, Tia Teresa 
was going over in her mind the whole chain 
of happenings—the new era that had dawned 
and had brought the hope of restored and 
abiding happiness for Don Manuel. But it 
had been fated not so to be. Within a year 
his young wife had died, his child was mother- 
less, he himself, if not alone in the world, was 
broken-hearted. For a spell he had fits of 
brooding, then all of a sudden he had sold 
the home that could only henceforth be for 
him a place of saddening memories. 

His daughter Merle, taking her English 
mother’s maiden name of Farnsworth, was 
transferred to the loving care of Mrs. Dar- 
lington. Thus had it come about that Grace 
Darlington and Merle Farnsworth had been 
brought up as sisters, with Tia Teresa their 
nurse, and in later years their devoted at- 
tendant. 

Rieardo Robles had resolved to travel, but 
Tia Teresa had quickly divined that the ven- 
detta was again in his heart. For no other 
reason could he have decided on masking the 
paternity of his infant daughter by giving her 
the maternal name. And from Tia Teresa 
Don Manuel had no secret to conceal. ‘Yes.’ 


He had sworn he would hunt Ben Thurston 





through Europe, and it was to protect the 
future life of his child from any association 
with future consequences of the blood feud 
that he had handed her over to his friends 
under their solemn promise that, as Merle 
grew up, she should never know anything 
more than that both her parents had died. 

So once again Don Manuel had gone his 
way and disappeared. Some years later the 
Darlington home had been transferred to 
England, where Mr. Darlington had fallen 
heir to some ancestral estates. Again, after 
a lapse of years, another change had occurred 
—Mr. Darlington dying, and Mrs. Darling- 
ton being left a widow in the big, now gloomy, 
English country-house, with Grace and Merle 
approaching young womanhood, and all of 
them, Tia Teresa included, longing again for 
the sunshine of California. 

Intermittently during those years in Eng- 
land, Ricardo Robles had visited his friends, 
but the secret about his real relationship to 
Merle had always been preserved. Both 
daughters in the home had been brought up 
alike to regard him simply as a dear and val- 
ued friend, whose comings brought much 
happiness to their lives in the shape of gifts 
which preserved fond memories during his 
prolonged spells of absence. 

And while the little family was still 
plunged in deep sorrow for the death of Mr. 
Darlington, Mr. Robles had reappeared as 
the messenger of great joy. For he brought 
the news that the beautiful rancho of La 
Siesta, lying in mid-California, among the 
foothills of the Tejon Valley, had been pur- 
chased for the express purpose that the widow 
and children should make it their future 
place of abode. In this way had come about 
the return to the land which each and all al- 
ready loved best and regarded as truly 
‘“*home.” 

“Five years ago!” murmured Tia Teresa 
pensively. And they had been all so happy 
here, the young girls growing up with every 
accomplishment money and the best govern- 
esses could bestow, Don Manuel not far 
away watching the progress and developing 
beauty of his daughter, always hovering near 
for acts of helpful kindness. Five years of 
placid enjoyment, of unbroken tranquillity, 
till all of a sudden the old enemy had re- 
turned and all the rankling wounds of the 
old vendetta had been reopened! 

In the Spanish soul of Tia Teresa there was 
bitter hate still, and fierce joy even now that 
the hour of retribution was approaching— 
that at last after all those years her little 
Rosetta would be avenged. Yet time had 
had some mellowing influences, for in her 
musings now she experienced a vague sense 
of uneasiness for possible consequences that 
in former times had never for a moment been 
tolerated. The true spirit of the vendetta 
had always been in her very blood—strike 
when you can, without thought of what may 
happen next. 

But now she was thinking of coming hap- 
penings—of sorrow perhaps for Merle, of the 
undoubted danger for Don Manuel himself. 

And while thus she conned the chances, 
her head bent in deep meditation, her eyes 
half closed, Ricardo Robles, approaching with 
noiseless step, stood by her side and laid an 
affectionate hand upon her shoulder. 

“T have come, Tia Teresa,” he said simply, 
as he sat down at the edge of the little rustic 
table. 









CuHapter XXXII 
Forebodings 


OR this last hour, Don Manuel,” she 
F said, placing a hand on his, “I have 
been going over all the long story of 
the past, from the days when you were a little 
boy and Rosetta was suckled at my bosom. 
Why should I not have loved her?’’ asked the 
old duenna almost fiercely. ‘“‘Why should [ 
not love her still?’”’ she added, in a lower tone, 
as she bowed her head and covered her eyes 
with her disengaged hand. ‘‘There is love 
that can never die, Don Manuel.” 

“Nor should we wish it otherwise,” he said 
gently, caressing the hand extended toward 
him. “And this very night our undying love 
for dear little Rosetta will be proved—to- 
night at last she will be avenged.” 

With a start Tia Teresa sat erect. 

“Then it is all arranged?” she asked breath- 
lessly. 

“Yes, all finally arranged,” was his quiet 
rejoinder. ‘“‘We meet this evening on Co- 
manche Point—the place where I have al- 
ways vowed he should answer for his crime. 
And you remember what day this is?” 

“T remember—can I ever forget?—the 
very day we found her dead beneath the 
eliff.”’ 

“The very day, Tia Teresa. So my ven- 
geance will be complete. Before now I could 
have shot him a dozen times. But he would 
never have known that his death was by my 
hand. Tonight, however, he will know. 
And he will realize that the vendetta is the 
law of God—an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth; his life, so precious to himself, for 
hers so dear to us in the happy old-time 
days.”’ 

“But you, Don Manuel?” she asked fear- 
fully. 

“Tt does not matter much about me,”’ he 
answered. “But all the same I have come 
to speak a little in regard to myself. To- 
night Ben Thurston assuredly will die, and 
should I perish with him, the story of the 
vendetta cannot fail to be revived and the 
identity of the recluse, Ricardo Robles, with 
Don Manuel, the outlaw, will be established. 
This will come as a great shock to all my dear 
friends at La Siesta—to Mrs. Darlington as 
well as to Grace and Merle. But this counts 
for littlke—the name of Don Manuel is just 
as honorable a name as that of Robles. And 
you can tell them further that all the loot I 
ever took from the gringos lies today un- 
touched in Joaquin Murietta’s cave. I sul- 
lied my hands with none of it. I was made 
rich by the sale of my ancestral estates in 
Spain. And that wealth the law cannot con- 
fiscate, for I have been only its trustee during 
all those years. Everything I possess has 
been vested from the first in the names of 
Merle Farnsworth and Grace Darlington.” 

“Grace as well?’’ murmured Tia Teresa, 
enquiringly. 

“Certainly, for I love both the girls dearly; 
there is ample to divide between them, and 
by ranking them together I guard Merle from 
the thought that I was anything more to her 
than to Grace. To both alike I was just a 
deeply attached friend.”” He paused a mo- 
ment, then regarded Tia Teresa fixedly. 
“For my little girl must never know that her 
father was an outlaw, with a price on his 
head; yes, with blood on his hands, if it is 
Con:inued on page 312 
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An Ambassador Who Understands China 


Nelson Trusler Johnson, Uncle Sam’s new Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in China 
speaks the ancient language used by millions of people in China two thousand 


years before the birth of civilization 


By CAPTAIN PAUL V. COLLINS 


Scidmore wrote a_ book entitled: 
“China, the Long-lived Empire,” in 
which she said: 

“No one knows or ever will know, the 
Chinese—the heart and soul and springs of 
thought of the most incomprehensible, un- 
fathomable, inscrutable, contradictory, log- 
ical and illogical people on earth. Of all the 
Orientals, no race is so alien.” 

Who are the Chinese who Miss Scidmore 
declares are the most alien race in the 
Orient? To be alien, one must be a strang- 
er. How can the four hundred and forty 
millions of people in China, (a quarter of 
the inhabitants of the world) be “strang- 
ers” or “aliens”? 

More than two thousand years before 
Christ was born, the Chinese had attained 
a high degree of civilization. Centuries be- 
fore that epoch, however, they really were 
aliens, for they had come out of Western 
Asia—or some other western region, unde- 
termined—and advancing eastward, they 
had crowded out the people in what is now 
China, driving them eastward beyond the 
great mountain range which runs close to 
the Pacific coast all the length of China, 
from Manchuria to India. 

Today, the “long-lived Empire” exists no 
more. In its place is a republic, modeled 
somewhat after the United States, except 
that in China, 97 people out of every 100 
cannot read or write, consequently they are 
too illiterate to vote. Universal suffrage, 
which we have here, is unknown in the Re- 
public of China. Now the Republic is torn 
with revolutions and rebellions; three dis- 
tinct rebel forces are fighting the central 
Nationalist Government. The country is in 
confusion; bands of robbers wander over its 
vast domain, raiding villages and murder- 
ing thousands of people, without fear of 
Government restraint. 

It is into this situation that our new 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, Nelson Trusler Johnson, (form- 
er Assistant Secretary of State) is about 
to enter. 

Mr. Johnson is not puffed up by his new 
honors, nor appalled by his coming grave 
responsibilities. He knows China; he 
knows the Chinese character—however “in- 
comprehensible” that might have been to 
Miss Scidmore. He continues characteristi- 
cally sociable, friendly and approachable— 
just as one might expect from his round and 
smiling face, above his stocky figure and 
with his obviously healthy constitution— 
the outgrowth of his youth as a Virginia 
farm boy. The Chinese are indeed no 
“aliens” to him; he speaks their language 
as fluently as if he were born with slanting 


G*sci years ago, Miss Elisa Ruhamah 


eyebrows, and in maturity wore a Manchur- 
ian pigtail. While it is interesting to hear 
him talk about the people of China, it is 
fascinating to listen to the story of how 
this young farm boy came to learn the 
Chinese language. 

“Tell me how you came to be a diplomat,” 
I asked, on the eve of his departure to his 
new post. 

“T’m no diplomat,” he exclaimed, with de- 
cided emphasis. “I hate the word!” 





Hon. Nelson T. Johnson, American 
Ambassador to China 


He rose from his chair and strolled about 
his large private office in the Department of 
State. Then he backed in between the two 
open doors of a big safe, and rested his 
arms across the tops of the doors, while 
he smiled and talked. 

“Twenty-three years ago, I was a fresh- 
man, here at the George Washington Uni- 
versity. My first summer’s vacation was 
spent in my Grandmother’s farm in Vir- 
ginia. While there, I read that the Govern- 
ment was to hold an examination for official 
student interpreters in China. I saw my 
opportunity, and applied for the examina- 
tion. Then before the test came, I read 
everything I could find in the Library of 
Congress upon the subjects to be examined. 
The examination did not include the Chin- 
ese language, but some other modern lan- 
guage was obligatory; I selected German, 
with which I was familiar. I passed the 
test and was duly sent to Peking, a few 
weeks later. 

“T was twenty years old then. I suppose 
that, like other boys, I had had childish 


ambitions to ‘become a policeman or a fire- 
man. Maybe I had had some thought of 
becoming a newspaper man and lawyer, like 
my father. Or even a farmer—but never a 
diplomat—I never dreamed of becoming a 
Chinese diplomat. 

“T arrived in Peking with several other 
young men, all bent on the same pursuit of 
knowledge. We were assigned quarters in 
the Legation, and, next morning I was 
turned over to a personal ‘pundit,’ as my 
Chinese teacher was called. 

“This pundit was a graduate of the old 
Chinese classics but he knew no English. 
My first lesson was confined to two expres- 
sions: ‘Shui’—meaning water—and ‘Chih 
quo chia shen mo?’—‘What does that mean?’ 
or ‘What do you call that?’ On that founda- 
tion, I learned to speak Chinese, studying 
with my pundit two years.” 

“Naturally, one could not learn all the 
Chinese dialects, even if he knew one. How 
do you get along now with the various dia- 
lects?” I asked, for in my “incomprehen- 
sion” I supposed that each province used a 
different dialect, not understood outside of 
its boundaries. 

“The mass of Chinese” he replied, ““speak 
the same language, with a slight difference 
in the pronunciation of certain consonants. 
It is the coastwise descendants of those 
primeval tribes, which the invaders drove 
east, whose language is not pure Chinese. 
We Americans have even greater differences 
in dialect in our various regions. Test a 
Yankee with a South Carolinian. Or try a 
Frenchman of Paris with a Languedocian 
of the Midi, or a Londoner with a Welsh- 
man or Scotchman. You will find in every 
case a greater divergence of dialect than 
you do amongst the mass of 440,000,000 
Chinese, outside of the ports. 

“IT have never yet learned to read the 
written language; the written characters 
bear no relation to the spoken words. For- 
eigners never acquire a scholarly knowledge 
of written Chinese. The symbols are con- 
ventionalized pictures, with no semblance to 
the spoken words. See! Here is an orig- 
inal Chinese drawing of a mountain.” 

Mr. Johnson, with a ready pen, drew the 
outline of a jagged peak; then he showed 
how it was conventionalized, with a horizon- 
tal line at the base, and three perpendicular 
lines, of varying lengths, at right angles 
with the base, reaching up to the outline of 
the peak. When conventionalized, the jag- 
ged outline of the mountain is omitted, leav- 
ing only the simple horizontal and perpen- 
dicular lines—signifying ‘mountain’. 

“Here is a horse!” exclaimed my new 
“pundit”, Envoy Johnson, as he drew a 
Chinese symbol which looked as much like 

Continued on page 325 
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Training Lincoln-Minded Youth of the World 


The Abraham Lincoln University to have a Student Body representing every state and possession of the 
United States and fifty other countries who concentrate on a six-year 


course of Lincoln-minded study 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


HERE is something tender and rev- 
erential in the atmosphere of a Lin- 
coln Birthday celebration. It may be 
in a school, church, public hall, home, or 
banquet hall that the ceremonies in remem- 
brance of the great Emancipator are held, 
but the atmosphere of the occasion seems 
mellowed with kindness. Many minds at 
this one time concentrate upon the thoughts, 
acts, deeds, of one of the most illustrious 
careers in human history. 


It was at a Lincoln Anniversary dinner, 
given under the auspices of the Abraham 
Lincoln foundation that the Abraham Lin- 
coln University idea was launched. The 
announcement of a Board of Trustees by 
President Roy Curtiss, who has been work- 
ing out the details for many years was a 
news item of world-wide interest. The 
names of the trustees are an assurance that 
the plan has met the hearty approval of 
some of the best minds in America, touch- 
ing all phases of educational and practical 
American activities. Fifteen experts in 
their own fields have been called together to 
co-ordinate and direct the first institution 
of its kind in the world, concentrating upon 
providing a student body of 1200 Lincoln- 
minded youth—two from every state in the 
union, and two from fifty-two other coun- 
tries, making a total of two hundred boys 
and girls to be enrolled every year for the 
course covering six years. The four years’ 
college course follows closely the last two 
years in senior high school, or college pre- 
paratory course. This means six years of 
continuous concentrated study under a Lin- 
coln-minded faculty with advantages of 
travel and observation which will most ef- 
fectively recruit Lincoln-minded leadership. 
The benefits of this accrue not only to the 
United States, but to the many other coun- 
tries in all quarters of the globe when 
these students return to their native land 
and assume responsibilities such as their 
capabilities may warrant in furthering the 
Lincoln ideal of human relations, interna- 
tional peace and understanding. This in- 
fluence of their young Lincoln-thinking com- 
rades will naturally prove an effective dis- 
armament of the mental forces and tradi- 
tions that must be met before the peace pact 
becomes a reality and the outlawry of war a 
dominating policy among the nations. 


* * = 


The address of Doctor John Dewey, 
of Columbia University who has given 
the subject many years of thought from 
an educational standpoint, looking toward 
the furtherance of international peace 
and understanding, was a masterful presen- 
tation of the plan and in practical de- 


tail. Doctor Dewey stands at the head 
of American university instructors and 
has already enlisted the co-operation of 
educators all over the world in providing the 
right sort of young, vigorous, individualis- 
tic thinkers to make up the student body of 
the Abraham Lincoln University. 
Professor Dewey, as an experienced ed- 
ucator, outlined the ideals and aims of the 
Abraham Lincoln University, an interna- 
tional school to be established in West- 





“A Face Familiar to all People for All Time” 


chester County in New York, at the birth- 
day dinner of the Abraham Lincoln Foun- 
dation. He stressed the peace aims of Lin- 
coln. World peace in the final analysis rests 
on the mental state of the world and must 
be a result of mental disarmament rather 
than physical disarmament. 

Lincoln was the guide of a distracted na- 
tion through a great war, it is his devotion 
to the cause of peace that has enshrined 
him in our hearts. It was characteristic of 
Lincoln that his broad and sympathetic view 
extended beyond the Civil War and asked 
his people “to do all which may achieve a 
just and lasting peace among ourselves, and 
with all nations. 


* * * 


The Abraham Lincoln University will 
carry forward Abraham Lincoln’s ideal of 
universal peace among all nations. Physical 
disarmament is no guarantee of peace. 

Professor Dewey said the Abraham Lin- 
coln University will train these students 
selected for their qualities of character and 
leadership in their own communities—their 


“Lincoln-mindedness,” he phrased it. He 
said in part: 

“Because the life of Lincoln was dedi- 
cated to this work of ensuring just and last- 
ing peace among all nations, I can imagine 
nothing so appropriate to Lincoln’s own 
magnanimous and far-reaching vision as a 
Lincoln Foundation devoted to the cause of 
ensuring mutual understanding among the 
peoples of the earth, and no way so open 
and so sure by which the foundation can 
contribute to this end as the institution of 
a university, Lincoln-minded in faculty and 
students, whose main purpose is by means 
of both informal contact and formal in- 
struction to promote international under- 
standing and good will. 

“We hear a great deal about the need 
of achieving mental disarmament. Even 
though physical disarmament were carried 
through on land and sea with a complete- 
ness which is not contemplated, nations 
would still mobilize for war and improvise 
material means unless their minds, their 
habits of thought and desires, their pur- 
poses and attitudes in relation to one an- 
other were changed. That change can be 
produced only by education, for education 
alone fundamentally affects the thoughts and 
aspirations, the ideas and ideals of men. 

“Education is not confined to schools, to 
special institutions. It is a wide and varied 
process. But in order that this education 
which goes on in society through all sorts of 
processes may be directed, in order that it 
may be unified in the direction of peace, 
there is need of an institution which shall 
devote itself supremely to the development 
of that mutual understanding without 
which mental disarmament cannot be made 
secure and without which the active and 
constructive will to peace cannot be made a 
reality. There is at present no such institu- 
tion of wide-world scope. The Abraham Lin- 
coln University proposes to fill the void.” 

Roy Curtiss, president of the foundation, 
told briefly of the purpose of the university 
and announced: 

“Another milestone in progress. We 
come before you and the world to announce 
the selection of the first board of trustees, 
to report that the work of the foundation 
has been extended through this State and 
through the country; that Governors’ com- 
mittees have been organized in many States 
and that valuable contacts have been made 
in others, and that, organization now well 
under way, world understanding through 
education in the name of the Great Emanci- 
pator of People is rapidly becoming a re- 
ality.” 

The plan outlined on this occasion has 
been heartily endorsed by the following 
board of trustees announced :— 
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Dr. JOHN DEWEY of Columbia University. _ 
Dr. MICHAEL I. PUPIN of Columbia University. 
Dr. DAVID STARR JORDAN, president emeritus of 

Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

CHARLES H. TUTTLE, United States Attorney for the 

Southern New York District. 

Dr. WILLIAM B. MILLAR, General Secretary of the 

Greater New York Federation of Churches. 

FLEM D. SAMPSON, Governor of Kentucky. 

GEORGE M. VERITY, president of the American Roll- 
ing Mills of Middletown, Ohio. 

Dean WILLIAM H. METZLER of the New York State 

College for Teachers. 

Dr. ARNOLD BENNETT HALL, president of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

General JAY JOHNSON MORROW, former Governor of 
the Panama Canal Zone. 

Dr. MARY E. WOOLLEY, president of Mount Holyoke 

College. 

JESSE GRANT CHAPLINE, president of La Salle Ex- 
tension University. 
Dr. EUGENE RANDOLPH SMITH, president of Beaver 

Hill Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

ROY CURTISS, president of the Abraham Lincoln 

Foundation. 

At least fifteen additional names of 
prominent men and women from all sections 
of the country will be added to this board 
from time to time. 


* * * 


Lincoln-minded education is a practical 
development of the aptitude for applying the 
test as to whether this or that proposition 
is right rather than proceeding with the 
mere accumulation of facts or classification 
of theories. Straight thinking as a process 
adapted to human contacts is becoming 
more essential in modern affairs. An accu- 
mulation of nuts, screws, cams and levers, 
does not make a machine even in this age 
of “robots” and mechanical miracles in the 
making of substitutes for man power. 
While the youth of today instinctively 
knows the mechanism of automobiles and 
airplanes, they do not always understand 
all the angles of thinking and initiative 
that creates the onward march of mechani- 
cal triumphs which has so glorified the in- 
ventive genius of the age. 

The more I read and study the life of Lin- 
coln the more I am impressed with the fact 
that he evolved in his greatness from a 
human being just like you and I. Consumed 
in early years by a passion for fame fed by 
a thirst for knowledge, in these younger 
days he commented, somewhat sadly: 

“T have done nothing to make any human 
being remember that I have lived. To con- 
nect my name with events of my day and 
generation, and so impress myself upon 
them as to link my name with something 
that will redound to the interest of my fel- 
lowmen, is all that I desire to live for.” 

Many thousands of American youth have 
felt, if not expressed the same disappoint- 
ments with their life work as that which 
was so frankly and honestly phrased by 
Abraham Lincoln. 

In these times the world is crying for 
leaders—leaders who think in terms of the 
human equation—leaders who know their 
facts and can observe how the public opinion 
reacts, approaching each problem as Lin- 
coln did from the ethical idea—as to what is 
right and what is wrong—possessing the 
courage to proceed by methods dealing with 
human nature as it is and as it should be 
to bring about the right results. Most of 
our legislation of today is focused upon 
material development and the welfare of 
the people as effected by business and indus- 
trial conditions. Now we find ourselves at 
the parting of the ways. The Lincoln prin- 
ciple is already being applied in interna- 
tional conference. The activities of Ameri- 


can legislative procedure in government, 
whether that of hamlet, village, town, city, 
state or national, now reflect a trend 
toward the Lincoln idea. This means more 
than merely quoting his words and phrases 
on anniversary occasions. Opposing politi- 
cal parties flourish Lincoln’s phrases, de- 
tached and otherwise on every possible issue 
in order to establish an impression upon the 
minds of the people that their particular 
platforms are right because the idea was 
endorsed at some time by Lincoln. This 
provides conclusive evidence that Lincoln 
found the common denominator in the calm- 
ness that conceived proportions of human 
relations. He applied the honest, sincere 
impulses of heart and conscience to every 
problem for the purpose of finding out first 
what was right, insisting that no question 
is ever settled until it is settled right. With 
a vision reaching far beyond his time, Lin- 
coln sought the same fundamental impulse 
utilized in ages past as it will be in all 
times to come as a guiding light. Methods, 
styles, fads and fashions may succumb to 
the whims of generations that come and go, 
but the basic emotional test of right or 
wrong on which Lincoln builded in the isola- 
tion of pioneer life, goes on the same yes- 
terday, today, and continues on tomorrow. 
Has not the time arrived when we should 
give serious attention to more intensive in- 
terpretation of the Lincoln ideals which are 
now recognized the world over as the price- 
less heritage of America? 
* * * 

Lincoln never seemed to act upon the plan 
of “The end justifies the means.” He first 
made up his mind what was right and then 
endeavored by practical rather than fanati- 
cal procedure to make it prevail, which early 
brought him the title of “Honest Abe.” He 
always loved the truth more than himself 
and that is why biographers agree that 
they have never found a more lovable char- 
acter in all history than Abraham Lincoln 
whom “God created as a solitary Diamond.” 
The description of Lincoln by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, a Democrat, after seeing him 
face to face in Washington in the dark days 
of 1862 is a classic in personal description 
that even surpasses Hawthorne’s genius in 
describing the characters in “The Scarlet 
Letter” or any one of his great novels. 

Lincoln understood the South in that ir- 
repressible conflict and held in line for the 
Union the Border States including his own 
native Kentucky. At all times he consider- 
ed himself not the president of the North 
alone, but the president of the whole coun- 
try—the Union. Even on the day of his 
death he was planning a conciliatory move 
toward the prostrate South that might have 
changed the course of events and eliminated 
the dark days of reconstruction, stimulated 
by the hate-maddened passions of war. 

In applying the Lincoln idea to modern 
education we find.a desire to concentrate 
upon a training for quick thinking, accuracy, 
breadth of view, sympathy for other people 
and character development that means much 
more than the accumulation of pigeon-holed 
information. Athletics have absorbed en- 
ergies that otherwise might be directed 
toward deviltry in the youth of today who 
also realize that intellectual training in- 
volves the same sort of a sacrifice as phy- 


sical training with results that are much 
more glorious and enduring. They would 
not hesitate to be taught how to live as well 
as how to make a living, for we have all of 
us found that the things we don’t like to 
do are just what we need in going through 
a proper course of mental discipline. 

In every school and in almost every or- 
ganization there is usually one individual 
who stands out as a Lincoln type of mind, 
one that might be developed into a 
balanced, humane and invincible leader. 

We are prone to compliment our favorite 
political leaders by comparing them to Lin- 
coln which is a most salutary custom. With- 
out making invidious comparisons I feel 
that there are public men of today who are 
honestly and earnestly inspired with the 
Lincoln idea. 

* * * 

Parks and playgrounds in foreign lands; 
statues and boulevards have been christened 
with the magic name of Lincoln. Where is 
there a town or city that has not a school 
named for Lincoln, in recognition of the 
dominating influence of Lincoln in educa- 
tional institutions? Almost every phase of 
commercial products seeks in his name the 
standard that would suggest superlative 
qualities and excellence. 

Full and complete as were the days and 
years Lincoln spent among us; busy as he 
was with responsibilities never before car- 
ried by one man, Lincoln was never too busy 
to do a kind or merciful act. Contrast this 
with the “busy” Americans today, sitting 
vapidly and vacantly for hours on a rail- 
road train or indulging themselves in pas- 
times, wasting golden hours to gratify mere 
brute appetites or desires, to coddle the van- 
ities that encourage human beings to spend 
hours among their fingernails, toenails and 
falling locks or drooping chins, indicating 
the immutable “service stripe” of age as 
compared with the time they spend in doing 
things for others or thinking a real thought 
for themselves, constantly echoing the ali- 
bi “I’m too busy” which sadly indicates that 
bodies come before the cultivation of brains 
and character. 

For ages past Europe has had many insti- 
tutions where the study of philosophy has 
been intensified by those who search for 
the workable formulas to be utilized in 
human progress for the betterment of the 
world and more responsible for the improve- 
ment of conditions than any well-conceived 
plot for conquest or the duplicity of diplo- 
macy. Even the evanescent glories of the 
battlefield fade before it. Napoleon re- 
mained the hero of Europe because of bril- 
liant military triumphs, but Napoleon’s 
real fame rests upon the Napoleonic code 
which interpreted the causes and effects of 
supremacy in the ultimate dream of an era 
of enduring peace. 

This dream is now a recognized practice 
in industry with its departments of research 
far from the madding throngs involved in 
sales competition. Men are needed today 
to help direct the world’s thinking among 
the people, which is even more essential for 
the improvement of material conditions than 
any well conceived plan of tariffs or diplom- 
acy and tears the mask from those prosti- 
tuting the name of Lincoln for their own 
petty and personal purposes, 
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Years ago I often hovered in a little nook 
in the Congressional library at Washington 


where the Lincoln books were kept. When 
I enquired at the library desk recently, the 
assistant there denied that it existed. 

“Yes, there used to be an alcove of that 
kind, but it no longer exists; the books have 
been put on the shelves. Is there any par- 
ticular book you want?” he replied. 

“That’s just the point” I answered. “I 
just want to browse and see where they are 
all gathered together.” 

“Oh, yes, I know you. Well, I guess it 
will be all right. Here, sign your name in 
this book— it is the record of those who are 
given access to the Lincoln alcove. I'll give 
you a card—a permit which you will show 
to the attendant in No. 7, who will unlock 
the door for you.” 

Entering this floor, I found an attend- 
ant, who first demanded my permit, before 
even pointing out the Lincoln collection. 
There it was—behind a wire door, bearing a 
strong brass padlock. In the alcove I found 
shelves nearly twenty feet long, and in tiers 
of eight, on each side of an aisle—a total 
of over three hundred feet of shelving filled 
with books in various languages, nearly all 
in English, devoted exclusively to Abraham 
Lincoln. That would mean if on one shelf 
the Lincoln books would extend for a dis- 
tance covering a city block. Somewhat 
more than the Eliot-Marvard five-foot shelf. 

Some books bore dates as far back as the 
“stirring sixties,” some the current year— 
and the end is not yet. 

* * x 

Ludwig, the celebrated German biograph- 
er, pays his tribute to Lincoln as the great- 
est personality of all times. After writing 
on Napoleon and Bismarck he insisted 
that it is more important for Europe and 
the world at large to know about and com- 
prehend the ideals of Lincoln than those of 
any other individual in history. With this 
priceless heritage are we to sit supinely by 
engrossed in pursuits that have brought 
prosperity and affluence to the nation that 
Lincoln saved and drift toward the debacle 
of despair that follows the carnage of blood- 
shed? International revolt against intol- 
erable conditions as men see the light of ad- 
vancing thought seeks the welfare of indiv- 
iduals involving the welfare of all in the 
growing independency of all people. Are we 
to remain listless while John Drinkwater an 
Englishman writes the great drama on 
Abraham Lincoln and Lord Charnwood 
charms the world with a biography that 
adds a new life and understanding to a 
character? Are we so engrossed in selfish 
pursuit that we remain helpless in our in- 
tellectual and educational reactions and 
plans as not to fully understand our own 
Lincoln and follow loyally the greatest 
human leader of all history? 

The insatiable demand for more and more 
books and still more information about Lin- 
coln, the eagerness with which we read 
every scrap of paper associated with his 
name, whether it be an anecdote or incident 
in his life, is proof conclusive that the Lin- 
coln ideal continues on during the years, 
essentially a part of ihe everyday thought— 
a common heritage. Instinctively we feel 


that we possess some of the virtues of 
Lincoln, that appeared in his career so well 


blended in the perfection of sincerity and 
balance as to inspire our own personal as- 
pirations. 

* * * 

The universal appeal of Lincoln is re- 
flected in his life story. The poor boy 
feels the encouraging sympathy of the lad 
born in a log hut. The rich boy knows that 
Lincoln in his poverty possessed something 
that mere wealth could never purchase; 
lover and lass read the story of Ann Rut- 
ledge, revealing that Lincoln knew the sor- 
row of lost love, the workman in the field 
or factory recognizes the fraternity of the 
rail splitter. The business man _ realizes 
that Lincoln experienced the terrors of 
bankruptcy. Professional men read the 
record of Lincoln’s legal contests, indicat- 
ing how he could plead his case for the 
oppressed. The soldier feels his comrade- 
ship in the chronicles of the Blackhawk Civil 
War. Congressmen refer to the “Record” 
noting the struggles of Lincoln against 
battling seniority and official class disdain. 
Orators and American youth in school have 
immortalized his spoken word by continu- 
ous recitation. Politicians have heard of 
the pangs that Lincoln felt when denied the 
promise of a land Commissionership, after 
he had worked so hard for his party result- 
ing in their first victory in many years in 
the election of Zachary Taylor as President. 

From a purely material standpoint, to say 
nothing of the more ethical purpose, the 
work of Abraham Lincoln Foundation and 
University, in fact every movement that in- 
volves a similar purpose, serves a vital need 
today. If we cannot develop a Lincoln-mind- 
ed leadership in our business, social, relig- 
ious, administrative, and legislative circles, 
this nation will not fullfil the Lincoln proph- 
esy and perish from the face of the earth. 
Greece, Persia, Babylon, Rome, and all great 
powers that have ruled the world, names that 
are now mere historic memories, declined 
and collapsed as they lost their leadership 
and the ideals of wisdom, justice and mercy. 

* * * 

The new world civilization, as interpreted 
by Lincoln, is not one of conquest and ex- 
termination. We have seen this ideal 
flower in the history of his own country in 
the creation of free and independent Cuba, 
and the work in the Philippines and the 
isles of the seven seas, where constructive 
help supplanted territorial conquest. The 
World War crusade of two million Ameri- 
cans going overseas, inspired primarily by 
the Lincoln idea provides cumulative evi- 
dence of the growth of Lincoln’s influence. 
Under the same flag that he preserved, the 
sons of the South and the North united, 
made the supreme sacrifice for the ideal 
that has since flowered in the peace pact and 
the London conference — proof conclusive 
that the American boys as well as the seven 
million other sons of Europe “did not die 
in vain.” The prayer of Lincoln at Gettys- 
burg has been answered. In the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation Lincoln did more than 
free the slaves and efface the blot upon the 
escutcheon of our beloved country in hold- 
ing human beings as chattels. With one 
stroke of the pen he made human rights 
and liberty more than a material possession. 
In this was involved patient tact and wis- 
dom that withstood the bitter acrimonies of 








friend and foe and even turned the tide 
of the war impressing European nations 
who were against him with the fact that 
Lincoln was fortified in his judgment of 
right. He startled Europe and checked the 
inclination among sordid wily rulers to dis- 
rupt the United States in the hope of mat- 
erial gain. Direct from the prairies of Il- 
linois, Abraham Lincoln was able to cope 
with the world’s greatest diplomats and 
statesmen in the darkest days of the Civil 
War. His ideals have since emancipated 
the people of many nations from the man- 
acles of monarchy in sowing the seed of 
hope for liberty that resulted in the estab- 
lishment of ten new republics based upon 
the Lincoln ideal of Democracy which came 
to pass in the treaty when the Armistice 
was’ signed and the treaty of peace gave 
birth to many new nations, casting aside old 
traditions seeking leaders that might fol- 
low in the footsteps of Lincoln. Three score 
and five years after, the spirit of Lincoln 
reappears in international deliberations that 
seek the outlawry of war as an all prevail- 
ing policy of nations and the reduction of 
armament that might be used to coerce com- 
merce and add to the national vanities of 
territorial conquest. 

When Stanton declared in husky tones at 
the deathbed of Lincoln: “He now belongs 
to the ages!” he foreshadowed the inspiring 
example of Lincoln as belonging to all na- 
tions in their search for ideals. Lincoln’s 
fame appears as a great shaft of kindly light 
“that leads on.” It is observed by the lead- 
ers of all lands as it continues to illumine 
the world with love and understanding. 

Every vocation or occupation is touched 
by the mystic chords of personal memories 
and experiences that can be cited in their 
own lives as parallel to that of Lincoln. 

The name of Lincoln has become an in- 
spiring theme in music, as evidenced in 
Tchaikovsky’s American Symphony “Amer- 
ican Spirituales,” the “Jubilee Songs,” and 
“Folk Songs,” associated with the negro 
race which he freed from bondage. We can- 
not hear the refrain of the “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” now sung in all lands without 
a thought of Lincoln. The very opening 
lines were inspired when Julia Ward Howe 
looked into the tender melancholy eyes of 
the tall, gaunt figure who bore the burden 
of the nation on his shoulders. Authors 
in every land, poets in every clime, artists 
from every country, sculptors from every 
nation, vie with each other in producing a 
tribute to Lincoln to interpret his life and 
his influence running the gamut of human 
emotions. 

* * * 

The program of the Abraham Lincoln 
Foundation will go far towards solving one 
of the most acute problems facing our world 
of international relationships. This is a 
day of closely interlocking world interests 
in banking, manufacturing and distribu- 
tion. More and more the demand every- 
where in the economic structure of the 
world is for security, for stability and for 
increased faith in every relationship of the 
nations of the world. In all political deal- 
ings and in the realm of popular thinking 
there is a demand for a broader tolerance 
by every section of the world toward each 
and every other group. 
Continued on page 326 
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A Joker Sprouts New 





How a publicity agent made a new star shine in the theatrical heavens ott the seal of @ dawn ticket 
—Another rollicking yarn told with gripping interest 


All’s Well Musical Comedy Company, 

featuring Duval Paine, “female im- 
personator Extraordinary” came suddenly 
to the realization that his job hung by a 
slender thread. For the business manager, 
prefacing his remarks by some fervent 
words anent the accomplishments of other 
press agents, politely told Mr. Spear that he 
was asleep standing up, adding that unless 
he scored soon there would be only one al- 
ternative. 

Fred, who had been resting leisurely on 
past achievements and confining himself to 
matters of routine, generally lent no indul- 
gent ear to box office plaints. But he was 
now obliged to notice that this important 
end of the business was more than hinting 
that there was room for improvement. He 
harked back to the days before he was a 
publicity promoter—when he had lived, 
more or less unsuccessfully—on his wits. 
A vivid imagination visualized what might 
happen if he failed to produce. 

Editors, holding down city desks in news- 
paper offices, were becoming too sophisti- 
cated for any “putting over” of the dear old 
schemes, had indeed developed a canny sixth 
sense for seeing through his publicity 
stunts, even though they were thoughtfully 
planned, and their machinery seemed care- 
fully concealed. Hence most of his “great” 
ideas had gone glimmering for want of edi- 
torial recognition. 

With proper appreciation for the obsta- 
cles to be surmounted in getting away with 
stunts when one’s adversaries were hard 
boiled news staffs, Fred went home to think 
it over. He just had to make another bid 
for a strangle hold on his job. The theatre, 
he knew, was no place to do thinking in. It 
might supply the atmosphere, but stars and 
lesser luminaries were certain to gum up 
the works with inane suggestions. 

During a wakeful night many brilliant 
ideas presented themselves, but after care- 
ful analyses appeared not so brilliant, be- 
cause top heavy. And if the radically new 
was—by reason of its departure from the 
beaten track—apt to excite suspicion, then 
why not have one of the old jokers sprout 
some new whiskers? At first no one would 
suspect him of anything quite so common- 
place, and later on editors might discern 
some human interest in the surprising 
sprightliness of old age. 

With such cogitations in his mind, Fred 
reached the theatre that afternoon and went 
into conference with Duval Paine, who had 
an inherent dislike for all press agents, but 
was still willing to tolerate them for busi- 
hess reasons. During the interview, in 
which Fred eloquently clothed his plan with 


Fan SPEAR, publicity promoter for 


By J. BERNARD LYNCH 


words, while Duval meticulously did not en- 
thuse, it was finally settled that the actor 
would immediately report robbery of his 
$75,000 necklace, the one that was the re- 
puted gift of royalty, and always worn dur- 
ing his act as part of the makeup for “a 
lady divine.” 

Duval had no chance to weaken, the press 
agent applied the spurs, as he realized the 
grim necessity of getting something started. 
So the female impersonator taxied with 
reasonable speed to the police station, and 
there appeared in the role of an aggrieved 
victim, describing his necklace in terms as 
glowing as those of William Shakespeare, 
or the author of “Bertha, the Beautiful 
Sewing Machine Model.” But the police 
sergeant had more than a few characteris- 
tics of an editor. He made the record, but 
with a supercilious air; asked only a few 
questions and appeared bored when those 
few were answered. “It seems too bad,” he 
concluded, “clogging the book with details. 
You actors are always losing things.” 

The news filtered into headquarters, but 
the reporters stationed there failed to wel- 
come the robbery with any motion approxi- 
mating open arms. No one went out of the 
way to secure interesting side-lights, and 
that evening only a single paper carried any 
mention of the affair—a 10-line reader 
tucked away on an inside page. 

Still, this attitude had been partially an- 
ticipated. Spear, far from discouraged, 
planned his next move with due care, to 
circumvent those who had scorned his hum- 
ble beginning. And the next morning every 
newspaper, as if regretting first hasty con- 
clusions, told in black first-page headlines 
of a mysterious development in the Duval 
Paine necklace robbery. The royal gift, it 
turned out, had been pawned for the paltry 
sum of $10 by a woman; who in confidence 
told the pawnbroker that Duval Paine had 
once been her sweetheart. She further 
charged that Duval’s many years of enact- 
ing feminine roles had by process of sug- 
gestion metamorphosed him from a virile 
he-man into a being whose one obsession 
was that he was in truth a woman. 

The lovely atmosphere of scandal and 
mystery received a further accession when 
the woman in the shop hinted that Duval 
Paine was wont to masquerade as a female 
outside the theatre—that indeed he was the 
unknown damsel for whose favor two prom- 
inent citizens had exchanged shots in a re- 
cent night club fracas. Now the identity 
of this last woman had been sought dili- 
gently by the newspapers, and with this 
leading the reporters were soon on the trail 
of the actor for a story which they felt sure 
would make startling revelations. 


Acting under orders from Fred Spear, 
Duval Paine received the writing fraternity 
with warm cordiality, improving the air of 
mystery by refusing to deny or affirm any 
connection with the thrilling episodes. 

By arrangement with the police officials 
Duval Paine engaged to go to the pawnshop 
the next morning, in order to identify his 
property. Here an unexpected development 
awaited them. The pawnbroker met them 
at the door—he was gesticulating wildly 
and muttering with incoherence. Between 
groans and fiery expostulations they finally 
learned that the pawnshop had been entered 
in the night, the safe blown open, and 
among other valuable bits of jewelry stolen 
was the Duval Paine necklace! 

After he had partially calmed himself the 
pawnbroker was able to bring forward a 
note apparently left by the thief and found 
on top of the badly damaged safe. It read: 


To Whom It May Concern— 

Duval Paine may be a clever she-man, 
but I have me doubts. The guy’s getting 
away with murder. It’s alright to fool the 
public, but I know his stuff. 

THE MIDNIGHT ALARM. 


Those reporters who had trailed Duval 
and the police to the pawnshop, seized eag- 
erly upon this angle of the “news,” and with 
proper appreciation for the possibilities of 
its being played up, called their respective 
offices to send photographers for pictures 
of the “scene of the crime.” 

The evening editions therefore carried 
pictures and stories that did full justice to 
the various details of the robbery, and again 
the All’s Well Company and its star spar- 
kled in the limelight. The manager, who 
kept hourly check-up on the box office, 
rushed out to buy a box of cigars and 
hastened to present them with his compli- 
ments to the hustling press agent. 

Fred accepted the various tributes with 
the cold dignity of a man who knows he’s 
good and who has sympathy for those here- 
tofore too stupid to recognize the fact. He 
was too shrewd to acknowledge that this 
newest phase of the affair was not of his 
making, that furthermore it greatly mysti- 
fied him. Questioning if Duval Paine had 
not been encroaching on his premises, and 
producing stunts under his own manage- 
ment, he sent for a call boy to order Duval 
to make an office visit when the star should 
return to the theatre. 

The press agent’s curiosity was further 
heightened when Duval finally put in an 
appearance. The face of the actor was as 
emotionless as that of the proverbial poker 
player. If he was grieving over the loss of 
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a $75,000 necklace, he let no one suspect it. 
But fearing this might be the calm which 
often precedes a storm, Fred affected his 
most humble tones. 


“I am sorry, old man,” he began, “the 
robbery—I had nothing to do with it. 
There are limits to everything—even to 
‘what a press agent may accomplish. Rob- 
bing pawnshops, blowing safes and all that 
sort of things are strictly taboo. It looks 
to me as if someone was trying to be funny 
at my—our expense. However, I realize my 
responsibility. I’m the bird that hatched 
this human interest story, and if there’s 
anything I can do—” 

“Oh, don’t bother over expansion of the 
scenario,” answered Duval, wearily. “T’ll 
accept the cuts with philosophy. Experi- 
ence, you know, means enlarged repertoire 
and bigger type on the billing. "Twas my 
prop, that gewgaw, so you should worry!” 

With which speech the actor turned on 
his heel and in going out shut the door 
softly as if he feared to jar the canvas 
“flat” as well as the nervous susceptibilities 
of the press agent. That citizen stared in- 
credulously after the actor, trying to de- 
termine if he had heard aright, or if Duval 
had suddenly acquired a double or was a 
ghost. 

“Sure some funny business here,” he 
finally concluded. “That ham could give a 
Scotchman lessons in thrift, yet he doesn’t 
shed an eyelash over his big loss.” And 
after trying vainly to work out a solution 
to the enigma he sought the street for some 
air to cool his fevered brow. 

In the meantime Duval had reached his 
dressing room, and started to don his femi- 
nine attire in preparation for the matinee. 
He had learned that the house was entirely 
sold out, and that the advance sale had ex- 
ceeded all previous records during the run 
of the show. Despite his loss he was in 
splendid spirits and after he had adjusted 
his wig and carefully rouged and powdered 
his face, he sat down to enjoy a smoke and 
a few minutes of reflection before the cur- 
tain call. Indeed, he was chuckling softly 
to himself, when interrupted by the cus- 
tomary showshop preliminary to request 
for open sesame—“Are you decent?” Duval 
responded that he was, and the call boy, un- 
conscious of any humor in the situation, 
gave information that a newshound from 
the Evening Blade requested a brief gab- 
fest with his royal nibs Mr. Paine. 


“Tell him to come round after the first 
act,” suggested Duval. “It’s only 10 min- 
utes now till they ring up.” 

“He says it’s time to show a little pep,” 
responded the lad. “He’s gotta register 
with the foist inning. Anyhow his record’s 
the small wax, with the chornie left out.” 

“Oh, all right,” compromised Duval. 
“Show him in and tell him in understand- 
able language to make it snappy.” 

The boy mumbled to effect that he had 
been doing his darnedest to say just that, 
after which he made an exit and produced 
the reporter as if he had been a prestigiator 
and the “newshound” was a rabbit sitting 
in a silk hat. 

The reporter was a stalwart chap, with 


broad shoulders and otherwise generously 
proportioned. His air was brisk, his smile 
ingratiating. 

“There’s a little matter you can help me 
clear up,” he began after shaking Duval’s 
hand with rather excessive cordiality, and 
then, producing pad and pencil, “If it’s all 
the same to you I’ll lock this- door so we 
won’t be disturbed. For I’ve a secret to im- 
part about that pawnshop robbery and it’s 
strictly confidential.” 

“Very well,” answer Duval, still with his 
bored air. “Get it off your chest soon as 
you can.” Then he added, with something 
beyond his ordinary up-stage air, “I’ve been 
interviewed times without number, but 
you’re the very first newspaper man to ever 
spring paper and pencil. After all, I bet 
you aren’t a newspaper man. You have all 
the earmarks of a journalist.” 

The reporter had taken a chair opposite 
the actor and for a moment regarded the 
female impersonator speculatively, then, his 
manner changing to unmistakable hostility 
he burst out, “Say, madam, you think you’re 
clever, don’t you?” 

“What d’ye mean?” demanded the actor 
bravely enough, though he seemed to sense 
something sinister in the belligerent atti- 
tude of the other man, and almost wished 
he hadn’t started anything with that cheap 
joke about newspaper men and journalists. 

“This!” was the response, spoken so that 
it sounded like an explosion—and Duval 
Paine found himself confronted by a blue- 
black 45 levelled menacingly. At the same 
time his caller went on, “Listen, deary: I 
am the visitor who looted the pawnshop, 
Midnight Alarm being my monaker because 
I prefer the after supper show. Well, with 
the rest of an over confident public you 
fooled me about that sparkler of yourn, and 
after the trouble of blowing the safe and 
otherwise making it a scientific job, I find 
you never pawned the real necklace, but a 
cheap paste understudy just worthy of the 
supe you ought to be. You lady boids to- 
gether with lying press agents make life a 
burden for honest burglars. I put faith in 
the tabloids to get my leads for business 
followups, and so it is I got framed for your 
sweetly sentimental hokum. 

“Now, kiddo, if you make any fuss or 
raise a holler there’ll be a female star miss- 
ing in the theatrical firmament, and it won’t 
be you! Oh, no! So, senorita, will you 
please dig down in your chiffon stocking, or 
wherever you dainty demoiselles keep the 
old nest egg, and hand it over.” 

“What nest egg?” gasped Duval, his face 





deathly pale from fear and insults. “I—I 
don’t know what you mean.” 
“No more sewing society stories,” 


growled the visitor, pointing the automatic. 
“You’ve got just 30 seconds, Miss. And I’m 
starting to count now.” 

Duval, beset with an overpowering hor- 
ror and trembling in every limb, lost no 
time in unlocking the steel chest cleverly 
concealed in a corner of his dressing room 
and in handing over the genuine necklace. 

“Now, honeybunch,” said the burglar, 
stuffing it out of sight in one of his pockets, 
“here’s your phony string, which I’m giving 
up because we girls ought to hang together. 


Perhaps, my little duck, you may think of 
pulling that same stunt again, for the de- 
wilderment of us homos, but if you take my 
tip you’ll pass it up for something more 
purely feminine, like Little Sally Waters or 
cross stitch. Burglars believe some things 
the newspapers print and they get real 
peeved with weak sisters who send them on 
fool’s errands. 

“In fact, sweetie, I develop a bad temper 
every time I think of your fuzzy little trick, 
and to cure this I think, even though you 
are as like as not my baby, I’ll have to chas- 
tize you, and I don’t mean maybe.” 

Suiting the action to the words, the 
brawny arm shot out and landed _ several 
times upon the actor’s face, badly injuring 
the makeup, so that mascara from the eye- 
lashes got spread over the upper lip in a 
pair of gigantic mustaches, and the rouge 
that should have remained on the cheeks 
got moved over to the nose. As a finality 
the impersonator of a perfect lady got 
landed on the burglarious lap in a most un- 
ladylike position, and a lovely gold and 
ivory hairbrush was applied as a paddle on 
a portion of anatomy where feminine lin- 
gerie was wont to make coy displays in lines 
of lace and embroidery on a background of 
pink crepe de chine. Then with a muttered, 
“Bye, bye, Blackguard,” the impact of a 
final blow took the tormentor out and off, 
while Duval was sent sprawling to the floor. 

When he regained consciousness Fred 
Spear was standing over him. The press 
agent helped the star to rise and eased him 
gently into a chair, then gasping, “Say, how 
did you get into this condition? You made 
such an abominable racket that I bu’st in 
to investigate.” 

Duval groaned, and then relieved himself 
by sending the press agent a baleful glare. 
“You and your wretched press agenting are 
responsible for all this,” sneered Duval with 
more groans. “Yet you have all the luck!” 
Then, between fervid maledictions called 
down on the head of the wondering pub- 
licity man he explained what had happened. 

“So, you wily he-male,” reproached Spear, 
longing to do a double of the burglar’s in- 
sults, “you were trying to put something 
over on me, eh? And what happened served 
you right. When you got your instructions 
to pawn the necklace dressed up as a 
woman, you were supposed to be hocking 
the real thing.” 

“You make me tired,” snapped the actor. 
“The pawn ticket reads, ‘Not responsible in 
case of fire or robbery,’ so what difference 
would it make what I pawned?” 

“The difference of two black eyes, minor 
abrasions of nose and mouth, and a badly 
punctured ego. After viewing the wreck- 
age and calculating the time needed for re- 
pairs, besides reckoning on your possible 
loss of prestige to the understudy even now 
knocking ’em off their seats, I have only 
one regret.” 

“What’s that?” queried Duval sharply, as 
he thought of the show going on without 
him. 

“That I can’t conscientiously report this 
in toto to the press. Golly, what a fine yarn 
it would make! One sure to cinch my job 
for the balance of the season.” 
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EACHER (taking examination) : “Ar- 

chie, that is the fourth time I have 

seen you peeping over Gerald’s 
shoulder !” 

Archie: “Yes, I know, teacher, Gerald 
writes so badly that I have to look more 
than once.” 

* * * 

A certain motorist found himself facing 
a local justice of the peace. A fine of five 
pounds was imposed, and drawing out his 
case, he laid two notes on the desk. 


“Here,” said the clerk, “you’ve made a 


mistake, sir: there’s ten pounds here,” and 
he held up the two five-pound notes. 
“No mistake,” said the motorist. “I am 


going out of this town quicker than I came 
in.” 
* * * 

Ma: “I want to speak to you about Junior. 
He doesn’t like to work and gets that Jones 
boy to do everything for him. I don’t want 
to have a lazy, good-for-nothing son.” 

Pa: “Lazy? My stars! He shows execu- 
tive ability.” 

* * 

The prospective maid was stating her 
terms. 

“T want thirty shillings a week,” she said. 
“And I don’t mean to scrub any floors or—” 

“But—but—” began the mistress of the 
house. 

“Or work after seven o’clock,” went on 
the woman. “And I want five evenings off 
a week and a good reference and—” 

“Look here,” said the mistress feebly, 
“surely the reference can wait until you 
leave me?” 

The woman shook her head vigorously. 

“No, it can’t!” she snapped. “I’ve tried 
getting them when I leave and I’ve never 
succeeded !” 

* * * 

Pretty Nurse: “Every time I take that 
patient’s pulse it gets faster. What shall I 
do?” 

Doctor: “Blindfold him.” 

* * * 

When Mrs. Muggins fell upon hard times 
the kind-hearted folk of Mudsville decided 
to hold a raffle. A good number of tickets 
were disposed of and finally Mudsville’s old- 
est inhabitant was asked to hand over his 
modest “tanner.” ‘“Wha’ for?” he queried. 
“A ticket for a raffle.” “Raffle? Wha’s the 
raffle for?” “For Mrs. Muggins.” “What 
am I going to do with Mrs. Muggins if I 
win her, eh?” 

*% * * 

“What size bank is the one you work in?” 

“Well, it takes a good story two weeks to 
- from the president back to the presi- 

ent.” 


Father: “I think you’re very foolish to 
become engaged. I was thirty-two before 
I thought of taking a wife.” 

Son: “But, father, this is different. I’m 
not thinking of taking anybody’s wife.” : 

* * * 


Jack: “What did you do when your 
sweetie fainted last night?” 

Jim: “Oh, one of the other girls just 
leaned over her and said, ‘Dearie, your nose 
is awfully shiny,’ and that brought her to in 
a hurry.” 

* * * 

“And was Mrs. Swank surprised when 
she found out you were leaving her, Cook?” 

“Oh, no, Ma’am. She knew before I did.” 


* * * 


In a village near Peking four tradesmen 
clubbed together to buy cotton. To protect 
it from rats they procured a cat, and agreed 
that each owned one of the animal’s legs. 

The cat hurt a paw, and the owner of that 
leg bound it up with a rag soaked in oil. 
But the cat went too near the fire, the band- 
age ignited and the terrified animal rushed 
amongst the bales of cotton, a number of 
which flared up and were destroyed. 

The three owners of the uninjured legs 
sued their partner for damages. 

The judge ruled thus: 

“Since the cat was unable to use the in- 
jured leg, the cotton was set on fire by the 
action of the three uninjured legs on which 
the cat ran among the bales of cotton. Con- 
sequently these three legs are guilty, and 
their owners must pay damages and costs.” 

* * * 

Two friends met in mid-air. 

“Fancy meeting you here!” said Tom. 
“T’m falling from my aeroplane.” 

“That so?” replied Jack. “I’m rising 
from my gas stove.” 

* * * 


Gentlemen frequently marry brunettes 

before they begin preferring blondes. 
* * * 

A man was presented with an account 
which he had good reason to believe had al- 
ready been paid. 

“Haven’t I paid this account?” he asked 
the boy who brought it to him. 

“TI don’t know, sir,” was the reply. 

“Does your master know?” 

“No, sir.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“T heard him say so.” 

“And after that he had the impudence to 
send you to see if I knew, eh?” 

“Well, you see, sir, it’s like this. The 
boss don’t know, I don’t know, and you don’t 
know. As the boss says, if you_ pays it 
again we shall all know.” 


Mistress: “I-am glad to hear you will be 
staying on with me after you’re married. 
Do I know the lucky man?” 

Maid: “Oh, yes, Mum, it’s your son!” 

* * * 

Customer: “That chicken I bought yes- 
terday had no wishbone.” 

Dealer: “He was a happy and contented 
chicken, ma’am, and had nothing to wish 
for.” 

* * * 

“Charlie dear,” said the fond wife, “I 
started today to economize on our expenses.” 
“Good, darling. How did you do it?” 

“T cut all your Havana cigars in half so 
you’ll have twice as many.” 

* * * 

Judge: “Have you anything to offer to 
the court before sentence is passed on you?” 

Prisoner: “No, judge. I had ten dollars, 
but my lawyer took that.” 

—Patton’s Monthly. 
* * * 

“Where did you find this wonderful fol- 
low-up system? It would get money out of 
anybody.” 

“I simply compiled and adapted the let- 
ters my son sent me from college.” 

* * * 

Old Gentleman (to small boy of disconso- 
late aspect): “And what would you like to 
be when you are grown up, my little man?” 

Small Boy (who has been having a lot of 
trouble with his people): “An orphan!” 

* * * 


“Doctor, do you think the anesthetic will 
make me sick?” 

“No, madam,” replied the surgeon, “I 
think not.” 

But still she was not satisfied. “But,” 
she continued, “how long will it be before I 
know anything?” 

“Madam,” replied the other gravely as he 
signalled to his assistant that he was ready, 
“don’t you think that is asking a great deal 
of the anesthetic?” 

* * * 

“Why do you feed every tramp that comes 
along?” asked the husband irritably. “They 
never do anything for you.” 

“No,” replied his wife, “but it is a great 
satisfaction to me to see a man eat a meal 
without finding fault with the cooking!” 

* x * 


The Irish schoolmaster was putting his 
class through it. “Now, then, me bhoys, an’ 
what is the manin’ of ‘esprit de corps’?” 

“Shure, an’ maybe it means the whisky 
for the wake, sor,” said Young Murphy. 

* * * 

“Every shilling I have was made hon- 
estly.” 

“By whom?” 
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Visitor: “And so you help your mother 
with the housework, do you?” 

Little Helen: ““Yes, ma’am. She says I 
help her by keeping out of her way.” 


* * * 


Teacher: “What is the interest on a thou- 

sand dollars for one year at two per sent? 
Ikey, pay attention!” 

Ikey: “For two per cent I’m not inter- 
ested.” 

* * * 

Clerk (showing customer golf stockings) : 
“Very good value, sir. Worth double the 
money. Latest pattern, fast colors, hole- 
proof, won’t shrink, and it’s a good yarn.” 

Customer: “Yes, and very well told.” 

*% * * 

“And do you know nothing whatever of 
religion?” asked the missionary. 

“Well, we got a taste of it when the last 
missionary was here,” said the cannibal. 


Recruiting Officer : “When is your birth- 
day?” 

Recruit: “What’s the difference 
ain’t going to give me anything.” 


You 


“Where did the car hit him?” asked the 
coroner. 

“At the junction of the dorsal and cervi- 
cal vertebrae,” replied the medical witness. 

The foreman of the jury rose from his 
seat. 

“Man and boy, I’ve lived in these parts 
for fifty years,” he protested ponderously, 
“an’ I never heard o’ that place.” 


* * * 


Jones: “I’m very sorry, old man, that my 
hen got loose and scratched up your gar- 
den.” 

Smith: “That’s all right. 
fact, my dog ate your hen.” 

Jones: “Fine! I’ve just run over your 
dog with my car.” 

* * * 


Doctor: “Sit down, sonny, you have 
shown good manners long enough.” 
Small Boy: “It ain’t good manners, doc- 
tor, it’s a boil.” 
* * * 


As a matter of 


“Her niece is rather good looking, eh?” 
“Don’t say ‘knees is,’ say knees are.’ ” 


Judge: “Do you understand the nature of 
an oath, Mrs. Scruggs?” 

Mrs. Scruggs: “Well, my husband is a 
golfer and my son drives a second-hand fliy. 


ver.” 
* * * 


Rufus was proudly sporting a new shirt 
when a friend asked: “How many yards do 
it take to make a shirt like dat one, Rufus” 

“Well, suh,” replied Rufus, “Ah got two 
shirts like this out’n one yard last night.” 


* * x 


Bessie came running to her grandmother, 
holding a dry, pressed leaf, obviously the 
relic of a day long gone by. 

“IT found it in the big Bible, grandma,” 
she said, round-eyed. “Do you suppose it 
belonged to Eve?” 


* * * 


Drug Store Clerk (excitedly): “Oh, sir, 
there’s a Scotchman out there who wants 
to buy ten cents’ worth of poison to com. 
mit suicide. How can I save him?” 

The Boss: “Tell him it’ll cost twenty 
cents.” 





only the blood of the worthless Thurston 
breed.” 

“That is no stain—it is an honor—it is a 
duty that you owed,” exclaimed the duenna 
with fervency, her hands clenched against her 
bosom as she spoke. 

“You understand—we understand the ven- 
detta, you and I, Tia Teresa. But the Amer- 
icanos do not understand. And I have 
brought up my little girl as an American, for 
her own happiness I long ago realized. So 
she would never understand. When she 
comes to know that her old friend Ricardo 
Robles was Don Manuel de Valencia as well, 
she will breathe a gentle prayer of rest for 
his soul. But she will not be distressed by 
the knowledge that her father was the bandit 
and outlaw—she will not have to face the 
eruel world with that stigma attached to her 
name. For that I have contrived, for that 
I have suffered the dumb agony of childless- 
ness all these years.” 

“And that, in God’s name,” exclaimed Tia 
Teresa, “is part of the price Ben Thurston, 
thrice accursed, has to pay.” 

“And tonight will pay,’’ responded Don 
Manuel, determinedly. “But I speak of all 
this just to put you on your guard. It will 
be necessary for me to say something to Mrs. 
Darlington as well. I have brought for her 
the papers that will establish the rights of 
Merle and Grace to all I leave behind.” As 
he spoke he touched his coat where the shape 
of a packet in an inner pocket showed. 

“Your will?” 

“No. As I have explained, I require no 
will. The property is theirs already. And 


I do not need to tell you, my dear Tia Teresa, 
my beloved friend, that you, too, have not 
been forgotten.” 

As he spoke he raised her hand and pressed 


A Vendetta of the Hills 


it reverently to his lips. 

“Don’t speak like that, Don Manuel,” she 
protested. 

“T know that all I owe to you can never 
be repaid,” he continued, humbly, gratefully 
—“the devoted life-service for me and for 
Rosetta and our beloved parents as well.”’ 

Again he kissed her hand, and this time 
she accepted the seal of his high-souled and 
chivalrous regard. There were tears in her 
eyes now. 

“But, Don Manuel, you need not die to- 
night. Death for him—that is right. But 
why for you?” 

“Perhaps not for me—most certainly,”’ he 
replied with a little reassuring smile. ‘Oh, 
do not imagine that I deliberately court death 
for tonight. On the contrary, I have all my 
plans carefully laid. An automobile is ready 
for the road, and I have a yacht waiting for 
me at a quiet spot on the coast, and if all is 
well, by tomorrow’s dawn Pierre and I will 
be on the ocean. No one around here except 
at La Siesta will miss Ricardo Robles, and 
if the name of Don Manuel is associated with 
the death of Ben Thurston, only once more 
will the White Wolf have strangely disap- 
peared, just as he used to do in the old times.” 

He was laughing, not loudly, but just with 
carefree, almost joyous triumph, as he rose 
to say good-bye. 

“Then, Tia Teresa, if events work out just 
as I have planned, we may all meet again, 
somewhere, somehow—I cannot say more at 
present. For I shall be happy to see my 


little girl happy in her married love, and later 


on I shall close my eyes contentedly when I 


ean feel assured that nothing from the past 
will ever emerge to spoil her life or bring to 


her distress of mind.” 
Tia Teresa, too, had arisen. 





Continued from page 304 


“God grant it may be so,” she fervently 
exclaimed. “But somehow my mind mis- 
gives me. Today I am softened as I have 


never been before. Even for the sake of our 
dear Rosetta in Heaven I feel inclined to 
to plead with you to let Thurston go his way 
and the vendetta be forgotten.’’ And she 
clung to his arm imploringly. 


“Never!” eried Don Manuel, putting her 
gently but resolutely aside. ‘That can never 
be, Tia Teresa. You knowit. A vow sworn 
over my wronged and murdered sister’s grave, 
over the graves of my parents as well, must 
be fulfilled. To break it at the very moment 
when it is in my power to give it fulfillment 
would be the act of a coward—a sacrilege 
that could never be atoned. No more words 
like that. I must not even listen.” 


She was sobbing as she dropped back into 
her chair. Her silence was the confession 
that she was powerless to argue against the 
unwritten law of the vendetta. 

“So I kiss you good-bye for the present, 
Tia Teresa.’”’ He suited the action to the 
word, and, stooping, saluted her first on one 
cheek, then on the other. “Be your old 
brave and resolute self again. Where shall 
I find Mrs. Darlington?” 

“Alone in her boudoir. This is her day for 
correspondence,” replied the duenna, rest 
lutely striving to repress her tears. 

“Then I'll leave you here. Let your best 
wishes go with me.”’ 

Almost lightly he touched her hand and 
was gone, disappearing among the roses. 

Tia Teresa bowed her head across her folded 
arms. She was thinking not of the past 
now, but solely of the future. 

“How would it all end?” 
To be continued 
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1630-“On to the Old Bay Colony”- 1930 


The Tercentenary of the Foundation of Government in America to be celebrated with a succession of 
Ceremonies and Pageants in the Towns, Cities and States of New England where 


HREE hundred years seems like a 
aq long time to an American. Tercen- 

tenaries are a novelty to “the land of 
the free and home of the brave.” When one 
finds people from the west even venerating 
some building or institution that has ex- 
isted for one hundred years, the interest 
intensifies as he moves further on east and 
finds two hundredth anniversaries a com- 
mon thing for cities and towns. Now comes 
the tercentenary celebrating the anniver- 
sary of an event that antedates the very 
founding of the Republic by a hundred and 
fifty years. In fact, 1630, the founding of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony marks the 
real foundation of government in the New 
World. 

It will be commemorated by something 
even more impressive than an Exposition, 
for there are over ten million people who 
are directly interested in this homecoming 
and perhaps as many more associated by 
blood ties and ancestry to the area once 
covered by the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
which held a charter for all of New Eng- 
land. It is planned to make this tercen- 
tenary celebration something more than a 
city or state affair, for many communities 
and cities throughout: New England will 
have their own exercises, making it one 
continuous celebration, with each city furn- 
ishing its own pageant with appropriate and 
distinctive ceremonies reflecting the indiv- 
idualistic yet cohesive spirit of the people 
that led on to the creation of the United 
States of America. 

It has been appropriately termed a year 
when the world will hear the call of Massa- 
chusetts and the old Bay State, which will 
find a sympathetic response in the heart 
of every American where New England in- 


fluences have been felt, extending from the 


borders of Maine to Puget Sound, on to 
San Diego and along the Rio Grande to the 
very tip of Florida and sweeping up again 
to the Atlantic Coast, indicating a frontier 
area extending from coast to coast that has 
been at one time or another touched and 
developed by the spirit of the old Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. 

When has there ever been such an attrac- 
tion offered for visitors as this procession 
of festivals that leads to every historical 
shrine associated with the colony out of 
which crystallized government itself. That 
is why foreign nations are sending their 
representatives to do honor to the event, be- 
cause it has to do with that world-wide and 
all-important ideal of government. Alto- 
gether it is counted the most important 
event that. has occurred in the history of 
New England since the landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers; for it covers not only three 


‘Indian risings, 


Government by the people began 


hundred years of successful representative 
government, but three hundred years of in- 
dustrial and sociological development and 
calls attention to the very beginnings of in- 
ventive genius. 

Historic Boston has thrown aside all re- 
serve and bids a welcome that comes right 
from the heart. As has been well said: 








Battlefield ~ 


“The civic personality on which Boston 


prides itself began in September, 1630, 
when John Winthrop led a party of col- 
onists across the Charles River to a site dis- 
covered by William Blaxton, where the ex- 
istence of good water made a settlement 
possible. This new settlement was given 
the name of Boston in honor of the ancient 
English city where many of the colonists 
had lived, and where the Rev. John Cotton 
had preached. There were years of famine, 
sickness and _ struggles 
against nature; but the settlement grew. 

“In revolutionary days Boston, by its 
fiery patriotism, won the title—‘The Cradle 
of American Liberty.’ That little flame of 
liberty kindled by the colonists never has 
been suffered to die out. It burns as clearly 
today as it did on that fateful April morn- 
ing more than 150 years ago. High cour- 
age, friendliness and a desire to build well 
on the memories of the past animate the 
Boston of today.” 

This is the welcome that comes from Bos- 
ton, the fourth city in the United States, 
which contains in a community of much less 
area than other cities in America a popula- 
tion of two million people, which has in- 
creased steadily in population every year 
ever since the first settlement was made, 


despite the fact that it has sent forth hun- 
dreds of thousands of its sons and daugh- 
ters to all parts of the world to carry for- 
ward the intrepid pioneer spirit which 
characterized their forbears. 


Even the modern passion for facts is met 
in this celebration by astounding revela- 
tions of the community settled in 1630. 


Has 30,000 acres of magnificent harbor 
with 40 miles of berthing space; accommo- 
dates the largest ships afloat. 

Has the largest dry dock in the United 
States. 

Center of the country’s paper trade. 

Is the largest wool center in the world. 

Receives more than half the raw wool im- 
ported into the United States. 

Has the largest wool storage warehouse 
in the world, capacity 100,000,000 pounds. 

Is the most important fish port in the 
Western Hemisphere and the most up-to- 
date fishing centre in the world. 

Has the largest fish freezing and cold stor- 
age plant in the world. 

Is the largest center and market of the 
were shoe and leather industries in the 
world. 


Is the center of the most important cotton 
manufacturing districts in the United States. 

Is the trading center of one of the richest 
industrial areas in the world. 

Is the leading center in America for high 
grade coffees. 

Was the first city to establish a municipal 
airport. 

Has the most advantageously located air- 
plane landing field on the Atlantic coast. 

Three million volumes in 125 public li- 
braries. 

Water supply capacity of 80,680,100,000 
gallons. 

The Boston Postal District covers the larg- 
est area of any district in the United States 
handling over 1,300,000,000 pieces of mail 
annually. 

Has two of the largest general publishing 
houses in the United States, standing third 
in the field of book publication. 

Diversified industries turn out yearly over 
$1,250,000,000 worth of goods. 

Was the birthplace of the copper industry 
in America. 

Is the second port in the United States in 
volume of ocean borne passenger traffic. 

Is the second of all United States ports in 
volume of imports. 

Has the second largest Army base in the 
United States. 

Is one of the three great rubber manufac- 
turing centres of America. 

Is fourth in volume of bank clearings in 
the United States, monthly average over 
$2,000,000,000. 

Is one of the leading cities in the United 
States in foreign trade. 

Is one of the greatest clothing markets of 
the United States. 

Has 8473 miles of fine roads within a 30- 
mile radius. 

Boston welcomes than 2,000,000 
visitors every year. 

Has an assessed valuation of $2,737,589,- 
002. 

Is known as an intellectual, musical and 
artistic centre, 


more 
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Is famous for its 13,500 acres of parks 
and 70 miles of boulevards. 

Nearly $900,000,000 invested 
facturing establishments. 

Over 25,000 retail stores. 


in manu- 


Aside from keeping up the pace in a ma- 
terial way, New England fairly bristles 
with spots of historic interest familiar to 
every American boy and girl who has stud- 
ied American history. In fact, the first 
free public school maintained by taxation 

















Tribute to the Peace Loving Indian Chief 


and the oldest American college were here 
founded, which are now a part of the two 
hundred or more universities, normal and 
technical schools, music, art and private 
schools, that cluster in New England, which 
has a larger body of students per capita 
than any other area in the world. 

Here was nurtured the beginning of 
American literature, art and music, and 
from here has radiated that influence which 
will return like the flow of the tide bring- 
ing back to the home land of America’s ini- 
tiative spirit people from every state and 
almost every country in the world. 

With a climate proven supreme for the 
summer time, the millions of visitors will be 
able to occupy their play days in visiting 
the hundreds of historic localities all on 
dress parade to celebrate their holidays by 
gathering inspiration in the days of recre- 
ation. It will call attention as never before 
to the superlative and substantial qualities 
of New England products and will revive as 
usual, interest in antique furniture harking 
back to the happy days of large families, 
hearthstones, and spinning wheels that were 
the environment of a sturdy citizenship of 
the Nation. Every man and woman, boy 
and girl, in the United States dreams of 
sometime visiting New England and this 
seems to be the auspicious time for those 
now living and enjoying all the accrued 
benefits and advantages that have come 
within these eventful three hundred years. 

This will be the year of “open house” and 
open hearts in New England and I can find 
nothing that expresses that other greater 
attraction of this Exposition than that ex- 
pressed by Hon. John J. Walsh, president 
of the Massachusetts Bay Tercentenary, 
Inec., born under the English flag, but like 
many millions of the adopted citizens of the 





country, has expressed an appreciation of 
American institutions that thrills with sin- 
cerity. From his various addresses I have 
gleaned the material which reaches a climax 
in recounting the literary memories that 
will be awakened in this tour, coming in 
contact with the environment, the homes, 


the sights and scenes, familiar to that gal-. 


axy of authors who have done so much to 
preserve and record for all future time the 
stirring and graphic events of American 
history. 

This Tercentenary, an event of world sig- 
nificance, is of such magnitude that only 
the vainest man could hope to describe it in 
full dimension. Unique it certainly is, in 
plan, scope and purpose; no sordid World’s 
Fair, but a whole state on exhibition, dis- 
playing three centuries of treasures, 
achievements and progress. A world of 
visitors will see our patriotic shrines, scenic 
charms, social, political and cultural insti- 
tutions, halls of learning,. diversions, an- 
tiquities, museums and libraries. They will 
become acquainted with our manners, cus- 
toms, traditions and legends. 

In short, Massachusetts is arranging such 
a program as only Massachusetts can for a 
great home-coming of her children of birth, 
ancestry, adoption, affection, education or 
spirit. To describe such an event is really 
the work of a composite man, made up of 
painter, preacher, historian, novelist, sol- 
dier, poet and orator. To remind a forget- 
ful people how great is the debt of the na- 
tion to this commonwealth of ours, one 
might crave the depth of Demosthenes, the 
grace of Cicero, the learning of Burke, the 
charm of Sheridan, the power of Webster 
and the fire of Henry. 

Here American freedom was born, nur- 
tured, maintained and dedicated to the ser- 
vice of humanity. Every beneficent insti- 
tution in America today had its origin here. 
From the very beginning of our national 
existence, Massachusetts’ influence on na- 
tional affairs has been irresistible. The 
constitutions and laws of other states have 
been patterned after our own. We have 
supplied the models for humane legislation, 
the inspiration for every great American 
social advance. If there be elsewhere in our 
country greater artistic or scientific tri- 
umphs than we can show, it is very likely 
that they had a Massachusetts inspiration. 
We created the American Navy and made 
America a naval power. We built an army 
and gave it a victorious morale. 

What of statesmanship? Merely to name 
all the men and women in Massachusetts 
who have directed the course of our nation 
would take more space than has been alloted 
to me here. Not only have we furnished 
the forms of popular government, but more, 
the substance of its safety by marking 
clearly the line between license and liberty, 
between anarchy and order. Popular edu- 
cation was a cardinal policy of the Puritan 
founders. Scholarship ever royal was the 
property of any persevering enough to ac- 
quire it. We gave democracy its chief de- 
fense, the town meeting; and its hope of 
existence, free education. But why enu- 
merate our claims to recognition as the 
greatest of states? Those who are informed 
concede our primacy; those who do not are, 
after all, our children, grown big and strong 


——. 


and proud. We do not envy them; we take 
pride in their accomplishments. Whenever 
I attempt to appraise the worth of our 
state, I am reminded of Webster’s oft- 
quoted words, “I shall enter upon no en- 
comium on Massachusetts. She needs none, 
There she is: behold her and judge for 
yourself.” 

Let us keep in mind our state’s name— 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. All its 
treasures, history, achievements, traditions, 
glories and prestige are truly the common 
wealth of all her people. Here in this part 
of the world man may find opportunity to 
satisfy every taste, attain any merited emi- 
nence and live as fruitful, as vibrant and as 
happy a life as in any part of the world. 
Here, indeed, he may be among those that 
“taste the spices of Arabia, yet never feel 
the burning sands which bring them forth.” 

Doubtless we shall not attract many to 
visit us merely to view our economic ad- 
vance, great as that has been. Our call to 
the rest of the world is patriotic, aesthetic, 
scenic, cultural and sentimental. Worthy 
of all esteem as our captains of business 
have been and are, there is more potency in 
the names of our literary luminaries than 
in all the statistics of our wealth and in- 
dustry, or our thrift. We may take visitors 
on many little pleasant journeys in Massa- 
chusetts, but none will give more delight 
than a visit to the homes of famous men in 
the literary field. Each name is a theme in 
itself. What a wealth of education and of 
knowledge and of moral strength is recalled 
by the names of Bancroft, Prescott, Park- 
man, Adams, Motley, Tichnor, Fiske and 
Palfrey. And do you think your visitor 
will be indifferent when you point out to 
him in Massachusetts the hallowed places 

















the 
Symbol of New England Hospitality 


One of famous old colonial doorways, 


where dwelt such men as Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Bryant, Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, Mel- 
ville, Hawthorne, Howells; and such women 
as Lucy Larcom, Julia Ward Howe, Louisa 
Alcott, Emily Dickinson and Katharine Lee 
Bates? 

Is the subject of oratory ever mentioned 
without recalling the names of Webster, 
Choate; Sumner, Everett, Phillips and Win- 
throp? When you think of slavery, you re- 
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member the name of the liberator, William 
Lloyd Garrison. When religious leaders are 
spoken of, the prominent names are the 
Mathers, John Eliot, John Cotton, Jonathan 
Edwards, Theodore Parker, Bishop Chev- 
erus, Bishop Brooks, Dwight L. Moody, 
William Ellery Channing and Edward Ev- 
erett Hale, not to speak of other men of 
power and distinction in the pulpit. 

On an occasion like this, one must not be 
ponderous. You are entitled to relief from 
digesting any more food, even though it be 
an intellectual dish. Let me invite you to 
go with me on a refreshing little journey 
to the homes of our authors, whose words 
are the mellow wine of memory. You may 
think it fanciful for me to say that the tie 
that binds Massachusetts to the nation was 
woven by literary men. The people of 
America are well-informed of our heroic 
past, yet the chords of sentiment are touched 
more by the work of her authors. A verse 
of Whittier might please a visitor who 
would be cold to the high spots of Puritan 
history. An oration by Everett or a ser- 
mon by Jonathan Edwards may not fall so 
sweetly on the ear as Longfellow’s verses 
do. The story of the actual conflict at Bun- 
ker Hill is not so vivid as Webster’s speech 
dedicating the monument. Indeed, the ce- 
lebrity of the great actors in our nation’s 
drama is due largely to poets and orators, 
who made heroic deeds the theme of beau- 
tiful expression. Which fixes the ride of 
Paul Revere in the memory, the history of 
that event or Longfellow’s galloping verses? 
Does not a sea shell seem more beautiful 














The Myles Standish Memorial 


when one has read Holmes’ description of 
that tiny “ship of pearl” in the “Cham- 
bered Nautilus?” Which touches the imag- 
ination more, the history of the frigate 
Constitution or the ringing verses of “Old 
Ironsides?” Is New England winter harsh 
when one may read “Snowbound?” 

Cold indeed would be many of our heroic 
episodes and unknown to all save students 
of history, had they not been wrapped in 
the beauty of poetic form or enlivened by 
the fancy of the orator. Which glorifies the 





bridge at Concord—the fight itself or Em- 
erson’s lines: 


“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


It is common knowledge that verse, es- 
pecially rhymed verse, is more easily re- 
membered than prose. Even our Mrs. War- 
ren, who teaches contract bridge, drives 
home her point with a jingle now and then. 


Let us, then, start our journey in stately 
Pittsfield by visiting the home of Herman 
Melville, son-in-law of the eminent jurist 
Lemuel Shaw, and author of that epic of 
the whaling industry, “Moby Dick.” Mel- 
ville was a contemporary and friend of 
Hawthorne, and in dramatic power, Haw- 
thorne’s equal. On Melville, Hawthorne 
made a great impression. “A man of deep 
and noble nature has taken hold of me in 
this seclusion,” he exclaimed, “his wild, 
witch voice rings through me; or in softer 
cadences I seem to hear it in the songs of 
the hillside birds that sing in the larch 
trees at my window. The soft ravishment 
of the man spun round me in a web of 
dreams.” 


“Moby Dick” is a story of the sea, the 
sea, “whose waters of deep woe, and brack- 
ish with the salt of human tears.” Read 
“Moby Dick.” If you have read it, read it 
again, and sound its deeper reaches into the 
mysteries of the universe. 

Find, if you can, either in profane or 
sacred literature, a more gripping sermon 
than Father Mapple preached, he who had 
been a whaler and harpooner on a sailing 
ship from New Bedford. 


On our way again through the beautiful 
Berkshires, incarnadined with the clover of 
June or wrapped in the gorgeous robes of 
autumn, to the little town of Cummington, 
where William Cullen Bryant was born. 


We meet him under the maples in the 
groves, which he tells us in his forest hymn 
were “God’s first temples.” An affluent 
hour with this first man of our poetic line 
ends with the injunction, now so well 
known to young and old: 


“So live that when thy summons comes to 
join 

The innumerable caravan that moves 

To = mysterious realm, where each shall 
take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night 

Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and 
soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to _ pleasant 
dreams.” 


Keats tells us: 


“T had an idea that a man might pass a 
very pleasant life in this manner. Let him 
on a certain day read a certain page of full 
poesy or distilled prose and let him wander 
with it, and muse upon it, and reflect from 
it and dream upon it, until it becomes stale 
—But when will it do so? Never—when a 
man has arrived at a certain ripeness in in- 
tellect, any one grand and spiritual passage 
serves him as a starting post towards all the 
‘two and thirty palaces.’ How happy is such 
a voyage of conception, what delicious, dili- 
gent indolence!”’ 


In this state of mind, let us journey on to 
Amherst to meet the Puritan maiden, Emily 
Dickinson, whose charm increases with the 
passing years. She has many treasures in 
her store of fancies. I give you one as a 
specimen. 


“The pedigree of honey 
Does not concern a bee; 
A clover any time 
To him is aristocracy. 
His labor is a chant, 

His idleness a tune. 
Oh, for a bee’s experience 
Of clover and of June!” 

















One of the Ships that brought the Pioneers 
to the Bay Colony 
For our amusement, and to the conster- 
nation of many of the present day, she 
shows us her verses entitled, “Intoxication.” 
I wonder what Mrs. Tilton would say to 
these words. Read them and laugh. 


“Inebriate of air am I 
And debauchee of dew, 
Reeling, through endless summer days, 
From inns of molten blue. 
When landlords turn the drunken bee 
Out of the foxglove’s door, 
When butterflies renounce their drams 
I shall but drink the more! 
Till seraphs swing their snowy hats, 
And saints to windows run, 
To see the little tippler 
Leaning against the sun.” 


For old Sudbury we’ll now set out, and at 
its portals meet the spirit of him who told 
us “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” in history 
known as Red Horse Tavern. Here let us 
tarry long enough to inhale an atmosphere 
redolent of “old, forgotten far-off things and 
battles long ago.” “Why its renown,” I ask. 
Is it because of the mighty men who wined 
and dined there, or because of the mightier 
man who wrote the “Tales?” When we 
have lunched and invited our souls at the 
inn, we shall, through peaceful village and 
humming town, take our way, under escort 
of Longfellow, who Charles Kingsley said 
had the handsomest human face he had ever 
seen, to Cambridge, where we may be priv- 
ileged to stand on “The Bridge” as the 
clocks are striking the hour and to chant 
“The Psalm of Life,” perhaps to see “Hia- 
watha” or “Evangeline” or to meet “The 
Village Blacksmith” and grasp his sinewy 
hand. And when “Day is Done” and “The 
night shall be filled with music and the 
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cares that infest the day, shall feld their 
tents like the Arabs, and as silently steal 
away,” we may intrude upon “The Chil- 
dren’s Hour.” 

Our farewell to Longfellow can be set in 
no more beautiful phrase than that of Eliz- 
abeth Stuart Phelps: 


“To the hope that he has taught; 

To the beauty he has wrought; 

To the comfort he has been; 

To the dream that poets tell; 

To the land where Gabriel cannot lose Evan- 
geline,— 

Hush! Let him go.” 


And now we'll wend our way to Walden 
and commune with the spirit of Thoreau, 
the nature lover for whom birds and bees 
and trees and flowers were vocal, and one 
of the most interesting men in all the great 
line of Massachusetts literary geniuses. 


Hear Thoreau in “My Prayer.” 


“Great God, I ask thee for no meaner pelf 
Than that I may not disappoint myself; 
That in my action I may soar as high 
As I can now discern with this clear eye. 


“And next in value, which thy kindness lends, 
That I may greatly disappoint my friends, 
Howe’er they think or hope that it may be, 
They may not dream how thou’st distinguished 

me. 

“That my weak hand may equal my firm faith, 
And my life practise more than my tongue 

saith, 
That my low conduct may not show, 
Nor my relenting lines, 
That I thy purpose did not know, 
Or overrated thy designs.” 


And now to Concord, to meet Emerson. 
His essays in time of leisure may please us 
most, but we shall recall him oftener for 
the “Concord Hymn,” a verse of which I 
have quoted, and for his quatrain entitled 
“Heroism.” 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can’.” 


Many find beauty in Emerson’s “Rhodora.” 


“In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 
I found the fresh rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook: 
The purple petals fallen in the pool 
Made the black waters with their beauty gay, 
Here oe the red-bird come his plumes to 

cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 


“Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the marsh and sky, 
Dear, tell them, that if eyes were made for 
seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 
Why thou were there, O rival of the rose! 
I never thought to ask; I never knew, 
But in my simple ignorance suppose 
The selfsame Power that brought me there 
brought you. 


Concord! What refulgent glory in that 
old town! Let us not leave it until we have 
visited the “Old Manse” and looked in upon 
Louisa Alcott’s home and seen “Little Men” 
and “Little Women” playing there, and 
wistfully observed the “Old Fashioned 
Girl.” 

Where now does fancy lead us? Why not 
over historic roads to Haverhill, far better 
known as Whittier’s home than as a shoe 
center. The good gray Quaker poet, whose 
“Snowbound” is comparable only to Burn’s 
“Cotter’s Saturday Night,” meets us kindly 
and escorts us along the country road where 
we meet the “Barefoot Boy” with “cheeks 
of tan” or see “Maud Muller” raking hay, 
the Judge observing too, and find that 


“Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning, 
Around it still the sumacs grow, 
And blackberry vines are running.” 


And in that schoolhouse we learn that 
she sat who was sorry she spelt the word 
and had to go above her little playmate, 
whom she loved, from which Whittier drew 
the moral, 


“He lives to learn in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumphs and his loss, 
Like her, because they love him.” 


In parting with us, the good old man de- 
fines his simple faith in those well-remem- 
bered lines from “The Eternal Goodness.” 


“T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 

Traveling on, we reach Newburyport, 
now as ever in the news columns, but for 
very different reasons. We hear the clarion 
voice of the Liberator, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, “I am in earnest. I will not equivo- 
cate. I will not excuse. I will not retreat 
a single inch. And I will be heard.” 

On our way to Boston, let us tarry awhile 
in quaint old Salem to visit the “House of 
the Seven Gables” and recall Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, author of the “Scarlet Letter,” 
“Mosses from an Old Manse,” “The Blithe- 
dale Romance.” 

Upon returning to Boston, we hear a band 
playing patriotic airs. What are they? 
“My Country ’Tis of Thee,” by Samuel F. 
Smith, “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” by 
Julia Ward Howe, “America the Beauti- 
ful,” by Katharine Lee Bates—all three of 
Massachusetts. 

Let us end our literary pilgrimage by one 
more visit to Cambridge to meet two men 
of renown, one James Russell Lowell, the 
scholar of American Literature. His “Big- 


low Papers” may interest us and perhaps 


also “The Present Crisis,” or “The Vision 
of Sir Launfal,” but we truly shall be moved 
by the apostrophe to America in his “Com- 
memoration Ode’’: 


“Oh, beautiful my Country; 
Ours, once more! 
Weaving thy gold of war—dishevelled hair 
O’er such sweet brows as never other wore, 
And letting thy set lips, 
Freed from wrath’s pale eclipse, 
The rosy edges of their smile lay bare, 
What words divine of lover or of poet 
Can tell our love and make thee know it, 
Among the nations fair beyond compare? 
What were our lives without thee? 
What all we gave to save thee? 
We reck not what we gave thee, 
We will not dare to doubt thee, 
But ask whatever else and we will dare.” 


The other man of distinction is the 
merry gentleman, “The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,” Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
He may be riding in his “One-Hoss Shay.” 
He greets us cheerily and shows us his 
treasure, the little seashell, the theme of 
“The Chambered Nautilus.” How noble is 
that last stanza: 


“Build thee more stately mansions, 
O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unrest- 
ing sea!” 


My effort on this little literary pilgrim- 
age has been to show how the tendrils of 
sentiment of Massachusetts entwine them- 
selves around the hearts of all Americans. 
We ourselves are unconscious of the wide 
extent of respect, veneration and affection 
for the Old Bay State. 


The people of America in their best 
speech and writing, use the language of 
Massachusetts literary geniuses. The ora- 
tors of America constantly make reference 
to Massachusetts heroes and statesmen. 
The jurists of the country are still paying 
their tribute to the clarifying intellect of 
Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw. 


How deep is our own affection for our 
Commonwealth? A soldier of France lay 
wounded unto death in a foreign land. He 
raved incessantly about his Emperor. The 
attending physician said to him, “I have 
never seen your Emperor. Have you a pic- 
ture of him?” The eyes of the soldier 
flashed, he raised himself from his pillow 
exclaiming, “Doctor, take your knife, plunge 
it into my body, take out my heart, open it 
and there you will see my Emperor.” God 
grant that all of us may carry in our hearts 
as fervid a love for the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 
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Favorite “Heart Throbs” of Famous People 


An Interesting array of ‘‘Heart Throbs’’ favorites chosen by eminent personages—T he story of the 
poem or bit of verse or prose that has touched their hearts and is still 
associated with tender and cherished memories 


JOHN GIBSON 


The former treasurer of the Coliseum in 
Chicago and eminent lawyer has a host of 
heart throbs committed to memory 


All during his active life as a lawyer and 
business man John Gibson, former treas- 
urer of the Chicago Coliseum has never 
drifted far from his love of poetry. He 
was born in Wellington, Ohio in 1849, the 
son of a Methodist minister. His father 
was presiding elder of the Elgin, Illinois 
Conference when young Gibson studied law 
at the Northwestern University. First 
practicing law in Alma, Kansas and in 
Colorado, he later located in Creston, Iowa, 
where his daughter, Jane Gibson, met and 
married Mr. Frank Phillips, now president 
of the Phillips Petroleum Company. 

For thirteen years Mr. Gibson lived in 
the Philippines and engaged in the hard- 
wood lumber business. Returning to the 
United States he built the Coliseum in 
Chicago, where presidents were nominatcd 
in quadrennial succession. 

As a boy his father taught young Gibson 
Greek and Latin, and encouraged him in 
the habit of giving at least an hour ‘to 
the study of good literature and mem- 
orizing some poem upon arising in the 
morning. While in the Philippines he 
found his early study of Greek and Latin 
helped him to perfect his Spanish. 


Among his favorite poets was Edgar 
Allen Poe, but he would indulge in reciting 
“Spartacus the Gladiator” now and then. 
A little leather book of poems or bit of lit- 
erature was always to be found in his 
pocket, which eliminated all lonesomeness. 
Repeating pages of prose from Bret Harte 
and his favorite Pickwick, his memory 
served him well in his literary rambles. 


The long residence in the Philippines 
revealed to him the wonderful resources of 
the country, for he was there when the 
Civil Government was established by Chief 
Justice William H. Taft, and remained un- 
til the administration of Cameron Forbes. 


In his eightieth year he wrote out from 
memory in longhand many of the poems 
which he had memorized during his busy 
life. The manuscript was printed in a 
handsome book by his daughter, Mrs. Jane 
Gibson Phillips, and presented to his 
friends at Christmas. It is one of the 
most interesting personal anthologies that 
has ever been published, for each poem 
seems to be enhaloed with the loving appre- 
ciation of a reader who understood the vari- 
ous poets and authors represented in the 
pages. 


When I asked for his particular favorite 
poem, John Gibson smiled and _ replied, 
“How can you select one child from a fam- 
ily that you love? They are all my favor- 
ites, but I suppose if I were to choose the 
one poet (if I could have only one) it would 
be Edgar Allan Poe, and if it were prose 
I would choose Dickens. Where can you 
find anything more heart-throbbing than 
the storics of Dickens and where is there 
anything more thrilling than the picture 
Poe portrayed in “The Raven?” 


Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pon- 
dered, weak and weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of 
forgotten lore— 

While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there 
came a tapping, 

As of someone gently rapping, rapping at my 
chamber door, 

“°Tis some visitor,” I muttered, “tapping at 
my chamber door— 

Only this and nothing more.” 


Ah, distinctly I remember: it was in the bleak 
December, 

And each separate dying ember wrought its 
ghost upon the floor; 

Eagerly I wished the morrow—vainly I had 

sought to borrow 

From my books surcease of sorrow—sorrow for 
the lost Lenore ;— 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the 
angels named Lenore: 

Nameless here forevermore. 


John Gibson is one of those typical 
American citizens that represent the back- 
bone of the Republic who has never aspired 
to appear in the limelight, although his 
busy and useful life records a career that 
surpasses that of many men whose names 
have been heralded as candidates for the 
Hall of Fame. His life work has been the 
reinforcement that has entered into the 
making of the strong vital citizenship of 
America. 


HOWARD COONLEY 


The well-known business executive has long 
considered “The Chambered Nautilus,” by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes his favorite 


It is a great achievement to demonstrate 
to the world that an enterprise and financial 
success can be built on a foundation of plain 
candor and frankness. That enduring plat- 
form has sustained Howard Coonley in his 
strenuous labor of rehabilitating the busi- 
ness of the Walworth Manufacturing Com- 
pany, where, within seven years he brought 
the sales from two and one-half million up 
to twenty million. With him, straight think- 


ing has amounted to a passion and onc be- 
lieves that when studying his steadfast eyes 
and firm, but smiling mouth. 

Howard Coonley began life with a noble 
mother of indomitable energy and a diver- 
sity of interest. In his boyhood home in 
Chicago he met famous and cultured people 
—people who were shaping things and being 
heard of in the world. Then he came to 
Harvard. 


After receiving his degree he was for 
some time with the Walter Baker Company 
and came to the Walworth Company in 1913. 
While absorbed in that business having to 
do with steam, gas and water appliances, 
he was also interested in developing plains 
in Texas in the Southwestern “Panhandle.” 
He brought settlers into that semi-arid lo- 
cality, and on the 110,000 acres had seven 
thousand head of cattle and five thousand 
head of sheep. A town was built and the 
story of its growth holds romance as well 
as adventure. 


The name of Howard Coonley as a direc- 
tor is found in such groups as The Ark- 
wright Mutual, The John Hancock Insur- 
ance Co., The Second National Bank of Bos- 
ton and the Colonial Airport. He has been 
president of the Chamber of Commerce and 
during the war was vice-president of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 


““The Chambered Nautilus’ by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes is my favorite poem,” said 
Mr. Coonley. “It has stood out above all 
others since my boyhood days, and although 
I have read many remarkable poems since 
that time, they have not succeeded in dis- 
lodging it from its pinnacle.” 


This is the ship of pearl, which poets feign 

Sails the unshadowed main 

The venturous bark that flings 

On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 

In gulfs enchanted where the siren sings 

And coral reefs lie bare 

Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their 
streaming hair 


ok * a 
Thanks for the heavenly message brought by 


thee 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap forlorn 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 
While on mine ear it rings 
Through the deep caverns of thought I hear 
a voice that sings,— 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low vaulted past! 

Let each new temple nobler than the last 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thy outgrown shell by life’s unrest- 
ing sea! 
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JOHN GERDES LONSDALE 


The President of the American Bankers 
Association quotes as his favorite poem a 
bit of verse by Charles Kingsley 


Interwoven with the upbuilding of our 
national life, the countless stories of indiv- 
idual achievement run like a golden thread; 
there are stories of young men who have 
beheld a vision and followed it; men of 
foresight who have labored for the good of 
all. Outstanding among many is the inspir- 
ing story of John Gerdes Lonsdale who rose 
through his own indomitable will to an en- 
viable place in the world of finance. A mas- 
tery of details was essential in his advance- 
ment and he once said, “They also serve who 
only stand and watch.” 

It was this habit of watching life about 
him and of shouldering responsibility that 
led him step by step from a clerkship at 
eighteen to his present position as the head 
of the Mercantile-Commerce and Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., one of the great 
banks of the nation. A short time ago he 
became president of the American Bankers 
Association. 

Left an orphan at the age of six, during 
the yellow fever scourge which swept 
through Memphis, Tennessee, he grew up 
with the conviction that he must stand on 
his own merits and efforts. 

One of the most gigantic tasks attempted 
by a youth of twenty was his survey, on 
horseback, of sixty miles of country and the 
choice of a road bed for a railroad between 
Hot Springs and Little Rock. He mastered 
all the details and paved the way for finan- 
ciers to complete the construction. He also 
organized a brokerage office, at Hot Springs, 
building a direct telegraph service, in 
order that influential men might keep in 
touch with eastern markets, while enjoying 
a vacation at the resort. Here he came in 
contact with men of finance and made many 
friends and in 1904 consolidated his firm 
with that of Logan and Bryan and be- 
came their New York partner. His name 
became one of the best known in Wall 
Street, from which locality he was called to 
St. Louis. There he practically reorganized 
the National Bank of Commerce, and within 
five years the city was saying that “This 
one man is worth more to the city than a 
million dollar plant.” 


John G. Lonsdale knows men and loves 
them. He is always accessible to anyone 
who needs his advice or services. As one 
westerner once said of him, “John keeps the 
dogs tied and his gates greased.” 

In considering why one man should easily 
attract capital and money, one learns that 
this banker held certain convictions—that 
every man should think beyond his present 
duties and believe in himself. Because ser- 
vice to humanity is his dominating charact- 
eristic, he is serving on every prominent 
board, active in all civic matters, directing 
the largest banking interests, active in rail- 
roading and the Chamber of Commerce, 
which is not naming one half of his activ- 
ities. Relaxation comes to him on _ his 
beautiful country estate at Peaceful Valley, 


near Lonsdale, Arkansas, where he conducts 
several agricultural experiments. He once 
said, “If I live to be one hundred years old 
I shall keep on learning.” Outdoor exer- 
cise, horseback riding and some farming, 
has given Mr. Lonsdale a sturdy physique 
and he has the truly American face, with a 
strong jaw and firm mouth that bespeaks 
character. 

A poem that Mr. Lonsdale has found in- 
spiring and which he has often called his 
favorite is “Young and Old” by Charles 
Kingsley. It came to his attention one 
night, when at the age of nineteen, he at- 
tended a play at Washington, D.C., in which 
the renowned E. H. Sothern was appearing. 
In looking over the program, he noted the 
verse was printed thereon, and has kept a 
copy of it in his possession ever since, re- 
ferring to it at intervals when he feels the 
need of a mental inventory. 


When all the world is young, lad 
And all the trees are green; 

And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen; 

Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 
And round the world away; 

Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every dog his day. 


When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown; 

And all the sport is stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down; 

Creep home, and take your place there, 
The spent and maimed among; 

God grant you find one face there 
You loved when all was young. 


* * * 


ROY CHAPIN 


The Prominent Motor Car Manufacturer 
Declares Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech 
his Heart Throb 


“As a force, the motor car has done more 
than anything else to eliminate the word 
‘rube’ from our vocabulary.” These were 
the words of Roy Chapin, who has been 
prominent in motor car manufacture practi- 
cally from the real beginning of the indus- 
try. 

This man of energy, with his keen eyes 
and wide mouth that easily smiles, has dom- 
inated the automobile industry in Detroit. 
He was born in Lansing, Michigan in 1880 
and after receiving his degree from the 
University of his own state, he became im- 
mediately identified with the Olds Motor 
Works and afterward with the Hudson Mfg. 
Company as its president. 

“Good roads” are words that are often- 
est associated with his name, for the crea- 
tion of good roads and highways has 
amounted to a passion with him. He be- 
came chairman of the Highway Transport 
Company, vice-president of the Lincoln 
Highway Association and a member of the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 

Roy Chapin has never believed in indus- 
trial secrets, but declares that our systems 
should be shared with the world at large. 
He once said, “International industrial co- 
operation should hold a deep significance 
for world amity.” His contributions to 
magazines and journals have always carried 


this high note of co-operation and reci»- 
rocity. 

At a banquet in New York I asked Mr. 
Chapin for his favorite poem—something 
that had given him mental satisfaction 
throughout the years. He said, “I haven't 
any favorite poem, but I think definitely 
that Lincoln’s Speech at Gettysburg has re- 
mained in my mind as supreme and I have 
found genuine satisfaction in it ever since I 
delivered it from the school platform.” 

There is beauty, even poetry, in the beau- 
tifully chosen phrases of that speech which 
has lived down through the ages and will 
live as long as our national life exists. 


Four score and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in Liberty, and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. 
We are met on a great battlefield of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of that 
field as a final resting place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might 
live. It is altogether fitting and proper that 
we should do this. 

But, in a large sense, we cannot dedicate— 
we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it, far above 
our poor power to add or detract. The world 
will little note, nor long remember what we 
say here, but it can never forget what they 
did here. It is for us the living, rather, to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us,— 
that from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which they 
gave their last full measure of devotion—that 
we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain—that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom—and 
that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 


It is for the people—to eliminate distance, 
to make communication between towns and 
cities so advanced that there shall be ming- 
ling—not isolation—and a sharing in priv- 
ileges that Roy Chapin has worked unre- 
mittingly for good roads—close communica- 
tion. 


Mr. Chapin’s home is at Grosse Pointe, 
Mich. With all his many activities he de- 
votes considerable time to the finer arts, 
serving as vice-president of the Detroit 
Symphony Society. 


* * * 


WILLIAM J. DEAN 


“The Jungle Book” by Rudyard Kipling is 
the Favorite of this Mid-Westerner 


With many who have found Rudyard 
Kipling their favorite poet, comes William 
J. Dean of St. Paul who finds the writer’s 
Jungle Book a bit of prose that has held the 
spirit of adventure and romance, weird ex- 
perience and an intimate knowledge of ani- 
mal life. As no other, Kipling knows his 
India and has delved below the surface of 
its life to bring fascinating tales to his 
audiences. Even the poetic and intriguing 
lines that serve as a foreword to the Juhgle 
Tales, lead the mind as through an open 
door into the alluring tales to follow. 


Continued on page 320 
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The Sorcerer’s Making of a Woman 


A Thrilling Tale that Credits Science to the nth degree in an old love romance that stirs modest 


chemists on to greater achievement. 


N the outskirts of Florence in the 
O days of the Gonfalonier Ubaldo Ruf- 

foli there lived one certain Lapo. 
Perched lonely on the brow of a hill like a 
flea on the back of a turtle was his house, 
and often past midnight the winking light 
from his window caused the pious passerby 
to cross himself and hasten his steps. For 
it was said that Lapo could even conjure 
up the Devil by virtue of his powers in 
the black art. Gaunt, lowering, sunken- 
eyed, he seemed incredibly old and stooped; 
yet persons who had seen him close, skulk- 
ing back to his lair in the twilight, re- 
marked that his face appeared notably 
youthful and unseamed with years. 

Young Messer Niccolo Ricci, scarcely 
more than a boy, now thought of all the 
vague, half-whispered rumors that he had 
ever heard as he approached the house on 
the hill one midsummer night, with the 
heat lightning splaying weirdly up from 
the horizon and the wind moaning mourn- 
ful in the pines. Dire indeed would have 
been the need to bring young Messer Nic- 
colo to such a place at such a time; and 
now, even as he neared the ponderous 
studded door and knocked, only the im- 
mensity of his errand kept him from turn- 
ing and running like the veriest baby. 

“Come in,” commanded a_ cavernous 
voice. 

Young Niccolo entered. For a moment 
he could see nothing in the gloom beyond 
the rays of the hanging-lamp. And then 
there seemed to materialize out of the 
shadows the peering features of the sor- 
cerer. 

“Well, Messer Niccolo Ricci?” said he, 
succeeding in half startling the youthful 
visitor out of his wits. How did he know 
his name? There still was time to flee, 
but Niccolo had gone too far now. 

“Sir,” he faltered, “I have heard in Flor- 
ence that you have the power to bring 
back lost love by your spells. Can you do 
that?” 

“No, I can’t,” replied the sorcerer. “I’m 
sorry.” 

Niccolo smiled wanly, but he felt almost 
on the verge of tears. 

“Then it does not matter,” he heard him- 
self saying. “I had hoped, though, that 
you—” 

“Well, wait now, Messer Niccolo Ricci.” 
The voice seemed to proceed from the very 
shadows themselves. “Perhaps I can help 
you even so.” 

“But how can you?” argued Niccolo, 
fighting hard at despair. “You just said—” 

“T know —I know. But I haven’t yet 
said I couldn’t help you. There’s more than 
one way to solve these little difficulties. 





his own individual style 


By DOUGLAS G. SHEA 


Come, why not confide in me, Messer Nic- 
colo Ricci? I will do all I can.” 

“It’s about a girl named Angelina,” 
groaned young Niccolo in the tones of a 
bull-calf from which the breath of life is 
being wrung. “You see, we grew up to- 
gether—almost. She was to have married 
me next month. And then— then—” It 
was too much. Young Niccolo’s voice 
quavered—broke. “Day before yesterday 
she ran away with a Spanish troubador. 
I shall never see her again now—I know I 
never shall.” 

“You seem pretty sure of that.” 

“Oh, I am sure. She will never come 
back to me now.” 

“Won’t another woman do?” 

“No. Never!” 

“A woman just like Angelina?” 

“Just like Angelina?” 

“Yes. In looks, manners, speech — all. 
Exactly like her.” 

“Where is this 
Niccolo, starting up. 

The sorcerer leaned forward. His eyes 
glittered like black coals. 

“T can make you such a woman!” 

“You can make one?” gasped Niccolo. 

“T certainly can.” 

“How under heaven—” 

“That’s my secret.” 

“You mean make one like you’d make up 
a brew—adding this, adding that?” The 
idea was too much for immediate compre- 
hension. 

“Teace tt.” 

To say that young Messer Ricci felt as 
if a sudden world upheaval had dropped 
Paradise down into his lap is to put it 
mildly. His brow warmed and his palms 
grew cold as he thought of it. He felt al- 
most afraid to speak, lest his voice crack 
and betray him. 

“Messer Lapo,” he managed to articu- 
late, “how much to make an Angelina?” 

“Hm!” the sorcerer deliberated. “That 
all depends. Some women cost more than 
others. I need specifications first. Give 
me a description of the lady.” 

Description of his beloved Angelina was 
the one thing in which Messer Niccolo Ric- 
ci excelled. To see his eager face now as 
he spoke, one would have declared him in- 
spired. 

“She is tall, Messer Lapo, and stately as 
a queen.” 

“That'll be a dash of sal ammoniac,” 
noted the sorcerer absently. 

“Her face is pale as an angel’s. Her 
limpid eyes are clear as a fawn’s, and her 
hair is copper-bronze.” 

“Copper-bronze? Did I hear you say 
copper-bronze?” 


woman?” demanded 


The story is related in 


“Yes, Messer: Lapo. 
copper-bronze.” 

“Then it’s going to cost you plenty. That 
copper-bronze combination is a hard one to 
compound.” 

“How much, Messer Lapo?” 

“T could afford to charge you less, but 1 
haven’t been transmuting much gold lately 
and I’m pretty low.” 

“How much, Messer Lapo?” 

“Seven hundred florins.” 

“Seven hundred florins? But I can’t pay 
that. I’m poor myself.” 

“IT can make you up a golden blonde or 
a russet for much less,” suggested the sor- 
cerer. 

“TI don’t want a golden blonde or a russet. 
I want an Angelina.” 

“Then it'll cost you 
florins.” 

“Oh, all right.” 

The sorcerer rubbed his hands briskly 
in conclusion of the bargain. Throwing 
open the window, he peered out. 

“There’s a full moon tonight I see, Mes- 
ser Niccolo,” he grinned. “I always work 
best in the full of the moon. You can come 
after your Angelina tomorrow night. Come 
late. It takes some little time.” 

It was midnight the next night as young 
Messer Niccolo Ricci climbed the hill to ° 
sorcerer’s house. This time, however, he 
felt no inward urge to flee. Rather, hav- 
ing knocked, he could hardly restrain him- 
self until he heard the sorcerer’s deep- 
voiced, “Come in.” 

There were no formalities wasted tonight. 
Niccolo said, “Where is she?” and Lapo 
said, “Behold!” and there she was in all 
her pale, regal beauty. 

“Is it a good likeness?” asked the sor- 
cerer. 

But all Niccolo could do was stand gasp- 
ing, “My God! My God! Angelina!” 

“I threw in a little extra pinch of the 
Venus-metal,” confided the sorcerer a 
little self-consciously. “It should make her 
very loving.—Speak to young Messer Nic- 
colo, Angelina.” 

“T am sure you and I are going to like 
each other very much,” suggested Angelina 
slowly, flashing her limpid eyes. 

“Well, what shall I do?” asked the sor- 
cerer, producing a cloak. “Shall I wrap her 
up?” 

But young Messer Niccolo had suddenly 
come to life. 

“Give her to me!” and even before the 
sorcerer could as much as wink an eye, he 
had the wonderful creation up in his arms. 

“You might let me know how things go,” 
said the sorcerer as he moved for the door. 
“And don’t let her get overheated! It’s bad.” 


Her lovely hair is 


seven hundred 





II 


Happiness, history shows us, is the most 
elusive thing in the world. Men have bar- 
tered lives for it, empires have toppled for 
it, the four corners of the earth have been 
searched for it, and still it was not there. 
Alexander conquered the world and wept. 
Yet, for seven hundred florins young Mes- 
ser Niccolo Ricci had been transported to 
such realms of heavenly bliss that his for- 
mer dejection and the troubador affair all 
seemed like the fabric of some faded, un- 
pleasant dream. 

As for the sorcerer’s woman, she was a 
marvel. Every toss of her head, her long 
silky lashes, her slow rippling laugh—all 
were perfect reproductions and to the en- 
raptured Niccolo she was indeed his lost 
love miraculously returned. 

The only difficulty at first was that she 
lacked background of any kind. Except 
for the stock phrases and mannerisms 
breathed into her being by the sorcerer’s 
art, she was as helpless as a day-old infant. 
But she learned with remarkable readiness, 
and it was joy to Niccolo to teach her. 

Under his guidance she developed like a 
Galatea in the hands of a Pygmalion. First 
he had to teach her to hold her breath in 
drinking, and then he showed her the sub- 
tler mysteries of eating. And next she had 
to learn to inflect her voice. 

When the time came for her to enlarge 
her vocabulary, he began by pointing out 
and naming simple objects; and, as she 
made progress here, he taught her to speak 
spontaneously as her thinking prompted 
her. 

Later she learned to read. History es- 
pecially intrigued her. Sometimes Niccolo 
would walk with her out in the streets of 
the city, pointing out various landmarks 
and telling all he knew of their history. 
Or again he would let her ask him ques- 
tions, answering as best he could from his 
own knowledge. Once he had to caution 
her in the use of fire, and later in her man- 
ner of handling his income. But it never 
occurred to her to inquire into his past 
any more than it occurs to a child to re- 
quire his parents’ credentials. Nor was he 
very sorry that he did not have to tell her 
how he had come to get her from the sor- 
cerer. 

Some things she picked up instinctively; 
others by imitation. One day when he 
came home he hardly recognized her. She 
had her hair combed back tight and her 
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robe swathed about her like a glove. And 
she had been doing something to her eyes. 

“How do you like me tonight, Niccolo?” 
was her greeting. 

Only the night before she had been read- 
ing of the enchantress Helen and the siege 
of Troy, but he had no way of knowing this. 
He was a bit impetuous, as a mere male is 
apt to be sometimes. Another man, was 
the first thing he could think of. He made 
her cry, and this was their first quarrel. 
Later, when he thought about it, he was 
sorry. And then there came to him, even 
as there comes to the deepest of philoso- 
phers, that vague feeling of helplessness— 
that dawning realization that perhaps he 
did not know this woman so well after all. 
In atonement he was especially kind and 
good to her for several days now, and she 
marked it well with that quick brain of 
hers. After that she cried more easily. 

He had a hot temper, but he was more 
careful to keep it in check as time went 
on. Now if some little thing she did dis- 
pleased him, instead of flaring up in a pas- 
sion he would say, “Angelina dear, I wish 
you wouldn’t do that.” And somehow this 
new maneuver baffled her. She would have 
preferred him as in the old days, for she 
was gradually reaching the stage where she 
could see that his angriest moment was the 
one psychological instant for letting fly the 
most biting remarks of her own. For she 
was developing fast, and there was much 
that she could have said. 

She got her comeback at last, though. 
Unintentionally she found his weak spot. 
He was possessed of the idea that he could 
write poetry. So if he enraged her very 
much, she would wait until he settled him- 
self to compose and then she would say, 
“Niccolo dear, do you think this one will 
amount to anything?” That always brought 
him up in a roar. Some budding poets are 
sensitive that way. She discovered this 
little trick innocently enough; but, seeing 
its effect, she had him then. 

In the end it was this that drove him to 
seek out the sorcerer. 

“Maybe I got a little too much sal am- 
moniac into her,” volunteered that individ- 
ual. 

Niccolo stood thoughtful for a moment. 

“Sometimes, Messer Lapo, I wonder if 
the real Angelina wouldn’t have been—well, 
a little different.” 

“Oh, no. No indeed, Messer Niccolo 
Ricci. She’s an exact duplicate. You must 
remember that you never lived a year— 


or even a month—with the other Angelina.” 

“Maybe that’s it.” 

“But if you’re dissatisfied, Messer Nic. 
colo—” 

“Oh, no. That’s all right.” 

Exactly one week later to the day the 
storm broke. Niccolo was writing a sonnet 
that night, and he thought it was just 
about pretty fine. 

“As with a raucous-ringing shock 

Splits splitting vessel on the rock 

So rends my heart, O genteel maid—” 
he wrote. 

Just then Angelina came in. 

“Oh, don’t work tonight, Niccolo.” 

But Niccolo merely frowned. And that 
was too much. Snatching up the ink, An- 
gelina began to run. 

“Here, give me that!” barked Niccolo, 
grabbing at her. 

“I won’t!” she panted, struggling. 

But he got it—down over his face, over 
his clothes, blotting out the lines. 

“You little hell-cat!” he roared, jumping 
up. His hand shot out, and a flask of 
vinegar was the nearest thing. All on the 
spur of the moment he acted. “Whool!” 
through the air flew the flask. 

What happened that next instant he 
never afterwards definitely knew. He saw 
it strike the wall beyond and splash down 
on her, and then she gave a little frightened 
shriek and seemed to dissolve before his 
very eyes. When he looked again she was 
only a little pile of greenish-white powder 
on the floor. 

Wild-eyed, shaken, he ran all the way to 
sorcerer’s house. 

“What’s the matter?” 
startled Lapo. 

“Angelina!” 
could speak. 

“Don’t take it to heart so,” soothed the 
sorcerer, hearing him through. “I should 
have warned you about vinegar. But I can 
make you another woman.” 

To end matters rightly, perhaps young 
Messer Niccolo Ricci should have tried an- 
other Angelina. But he never did. He 
lived fifty years after that, and wrote 
poems by the score and got a beautiful 
penmanship, but that was all. Sometimes 
his heart grew mellow and he yearned, but 
he always managed to hold out to the bitter 
end. 

Sometimes of a long winter evening, 
though, when he sat alone with his 
thoughts, he could not help wondering 
how the Spanish troubador had fared. 


demanded _ the 


panted Niccolo when he 





Famous “ 


Night Song of the Jungle 
Now Rann, the Kite brings home the night 
The Mang, the Bat sets free; 
The herds are shut by byre and hut 
For loosed to dawn are we. 
This is the hour of pride and power 
Talon and tusk and claw. 
Oh, hear the call! Good hunting all 
That keep the Jungle law. 


Then come the exciting stories of Mow- 


Continued from page 318 


gli’s brother, Kaa’s Hunting, Tiger, Tiger! 
and Toomai of the Elephants. 
* * * 


Commercial, civic and historical interests 
give William J. Dean a busy life in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, where he was born in 1869, and 
where, as president and treasurer of his 
firm dealing in heavy hardware, he is known 
throughout the Middle West. 


Heart Throbs” of Famous People 


During the World War, the training camp 
claimed his service and untiring effort, and 
now as a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, his wide knowledge helps to shape 
progress in industries. From such activi- 


ties, noble in themselves, there comes a re- 
lief from what is commonplace or prosaic, 
in turning to the fictitious realm of the 
fanciful such as Kipling presents. 
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DATES FOR TERCENTENARY EVENTS 


Keep this list for reference when you make your visit to 
New England during 1930 


APRIL 
April 19—Saturday—PATRIOTS’ DAY— 
General commemoration of this holiday in 
all cities and towns.—Co-ordinated joint 
observance by several cities and towns in- 
volved in the reproduction of the historic 
rides of Paul Revere and William Dawes: 


Boston, Roxbury, Brookline, Cambridge, 
Medford, Somerville, Arlington, Lexington, 
Concord; together with Acton, Bedford, 


Sudbury, Carlisle, Lincoln. 


BOSTON—10 A.M.—Riders on _ horse- 
back with cavalry escorts leave North Sq. 
and Eliot Sq., arriving Lexington Green at 
noon. —Dedication of memorial tablets. 

ARLINGTON—Evening concert and ball. 

CANTON—Fast Day pilgrimage; all day 
trip to places of historical interest. 

CONCORD—Dedication of Antiquarian 
House; to be open to the public throughout 

the summer. 

LEXINGTON—Celebration from mid- 
night to midnight; sunrise parade, noon ex- 
ercises on Green, afternoon and evening 
events. 

April 20—LEXINGTON—Evening—Memorial 
service, with speaking, music and special 
features. 


April 21-22—WESTFIELD—Production of 
“Priscilla,” comic opera by Knights of 
Columbus. 

April 24— NORTHAMPTON — Community 
Dinner. 


— 25—Friday—C O NC OR D—Costume 

ball. 

April 26—PITTSFIELD—Get together din- 
ner commemorating incorporation of the 
town. 

April 30—BOSTON—Premier 
special talking picture of 
Massachusetts history. 
through the state.) 


MAY 


May 1—BOSTON—Commemoration of city 
birthday, with official exercises. Anniver- 
sary of first city government, 1822. 

May 3—BOSTON—Evening—Canadian Club 
military and costume ball with Tercenten- 
ary features. 

May 11-17—MALDEN—11th, church ser- 
vices and evening public meeting in arm- 
ory; 12th, school exercises and historical 
essays by children; marking of sites; ex- 
hibition of local relics; 13th, literary and 
historical exercises; 14th, civic parade; 
15th, children’s parade; 16th, pageant.— 
Reception to Lord Mayor A. L. Clarke of 
Malden, England. Pageant and fireworks. 

May ee eee Fes- 
tival. 

May 13-14-15—EVERETT—Educational ex- 
position by public schools. 

May 17—BOSTON—Demonstration by Massa- 
chusetts Girl Scouts, Boston Garden. 300 
years of girlhood. 

May 17—WALTHAM—New England music 
festival; 60 bands and 25 orchestras from 
schools and children’s groups: 4,000 play- 
ers. (Event of general interest.) 

May 21—BOSTON—Pageant and ball by 
Postmen’s Association. 

May 25-26-27—Sunday, Monday, Tuesday— 
ROXBURY—Commemorative exercises by 
First Church in Roxbury. 

May 29—BOSTON—Pageant of 300 years of 
education by school children. 

~~, 30—NEWTON— Military and civic par- 
ade. 

DORCHESTER—FExercises commemorat- 
ing the arrival of the ship “Mary and John” 
off Hull. 

May 30-June 1—ANDOVER—Old home 
week-end; opening of Colonial houses. 


showing of 
300 years of 
(Later shown 


May 31—BOSTON—Centennial Legion ar- 
rives in Boston. 

May—W ORCEST E R—Pageant-play by 
Drama League and Historical Society. 

May and June—BOSTON—Symphony Hall— 
Pop Concerts, each evening. 

May—WATERTOWN—Proposed session; re- 
ception at town boundary and escort to 
meeting place; assembly of joint session 
of Legislature at place of origin; historical 
tableau; luncheon. 

May—LANCASTER—Reproduction of “Mrs. 
Mary Rowlandson’s Narrative” of burning 
of town in King Philip’s War; public meet- 
ing and speech; invitation to eight towns 
formerly parts of Lancaster. 


JUNE 
June 1—Religious services in churches or 
public commemorative meetings.—‘‘Ter- 


centenary Sunday.” 

BOSTON COMMON—Afternoon patri- 
otic meetings by religious groups of the 
city; great massed choir and chorus on 
Common. 

ARLINGTON — Afternoon — Civic and 
patriotic meeting in Town Hall. 

June 2—STATE HOUSE—Boston—Puritan 
Bay Company original charter of 1629 on 
exhibition. 

June—S TOC K BRIDG E—FExhibition : of 
gowns, bonnets and relics of early Massa- 
chusetts people. 

June—LOWELL—Pageant of industrial and 
civic history. 


June—STOCKBRIDGE—Night torch light 
“Ice Glen Parade.” 
June—BOSTON—Children’s musical  cele- 


bration. (Auspices of State Commission.) 

June and all summer—SALEM—Reproduc- 
tion of 17th century home as hospitality 
center; also a Colonial store in operation. 

June 1-8—ARLINGTON—Old home week, 
with former residents and former mem- 
bers of fraternal and patriotic organiza- 
tions. 

June 2—BOSTON—Centennial Legion, to- 
gether with the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company; parade of historic mili- 
tary companies from the 13 original colon- 
ies; including Boston Common ceremonies. 
(Picturesque event of general interest.) 

June 2-3-4—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday— 
NEWTON—tThree performances of local 
pageant, ‘“Newton—The City Beautiful.” 

June 5-6—ROSLINDALE (Boston)—Pag- 
eant.—Special medal issued. 

June 6-7—Friday and Saturday—ARLING- 
TON —Historic music festival in Town 
Hall, featuring American songs of 300 
years, in period costume, to show develop- 
ment of music from the settlement of 
America. 

June 6—Friday—DORCHESTER—FExercises 
commemorating the landing of Puritan 
founders, in 1630.—Dedication of repro- 
duced first houses at Old Hill.—Dedication 
of reproduced first church and _ school.— 
Opening of old houses, with attendance in 
Colonial costumes.—Public mass meeting 
with special music and historical features. 

June 7—DORCHESTER—Dorchester Day— 
Civic, military and historical parade.— 
Sports.—Yacht races.—Band concerts.— 
Fireworks. 

June 6-7—CAMBRIDGE—World Alumni re- 
union of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Also in Boston and Swampscott. 

June 7—NORTHAMPTON—Play of 17th 
century Colonial life, ‘Wilderness Rose.” 

June 8-14—REVERE WEEK—8th, Sunday 
church services; 9th, 10th, 11th, open air 
pageant featuring historic persons and 
events connected with the city, including 
Anne Hutchinson and “Battle of Chelsea 
Creek.” —12th, banquet at City Hall. 


June 8-15—WATERTOWN—Beginning of 
local commemoration of 300th anniversary 
of the town; dedication of memorial to 
Richard Saltonstall; 10th-12th, water pag- 
eant on Charles River. 

June 9-14—BOSTON—Hotel Vendome— 
Daughters of Colonial Wars reception. 
June 9-14—CAMBRIDGE—Educational and 
scientific exhibits at Massachusetts Insti- 

tute of Technology. 

June 10-11-12— NORTHAMPTON —Tercen- 
tenary features during SHORT SHIP cir- 
cuit races; pageant, “Down the Road,” 
commemorating 300 years of development 
of Connecticut Valley. 

June 11—BOSTON—“Old Days on Beacon 
Hill’; a pageantry feature including open- 
ing of private residences and street fea- 
tures. (Event of general interest.) 

June 12—SALEM—Re-enactment on land 
and water of arrival of Governor John Win- 
throp and company in the good ship “Ar- 
bella” with Charter and government of Col- 
ony; all day ceremony of spectacular his- 


torical interest; provisions for 300,000 
spectators. 
June 12—SALEM—A Colonial Village of 


1630 and ship “Arbella’” to be reproduced 
for the summer and later. 

June 13—Friday—Ceremonial cavalcade and 
procession conveying symbolically the 
Charter of free government from Salem 
through several towns and cities, as nearly 
as possible along 17th century trails, to the 
State House in Boston. 

June 12—TAUNTON—Opening of industrial 
exhibition. 

June 12-13 — SPRINGFIELD — The Junior 
achievement exhibits. 

June 13-15—FRAMINGHAM—Massachusetts 
convention, United Spanish War Veterans. 

June 13-19—FRAMINGHAM—A_ week of 
local events; historical meetings; dedica- 
tion of civic memorial; 13th-15th, Spanish 
War Veterans’ Convention; horse racing 
events; guide service for visitors through- 
out the summer. 

June 14—WATERTOWN—Flag Day—Com- 
memoration parade of civic, fraternal and 
military bodies. 

June 15—BURLINGTON—Church services of 
Puritan days. 

June 15—NANTUCKET—Opening of new 
whaling museum. 

June 15 to August 15—SPRINGFIELD— 
18th century Colonial Village, with repro- 
duced manners and customs; at exposition 
grounds. 

June 15-16-17—BEVERLY—15th, religious 
services; 16th, old home day; 17th, civic, 
military and historical parade. Historical 
places on exhibition all summer. 

June 16-20—PITTSFIELD—Open air pag- 
eant, two days, one night; out-door motion 
pictures; industrial exhibition; radio broad- 
casting. 

June 17—BUNKER HILL DAY CHARLES- 
TOWN and BOSTON—Parades, meetings, 
band concerts, sports, fireworks—Dedica- 
tion of memorial tablet. 

BOSTON—Welcome home to Rear Ad- 
miral Richard E. Byrd from Antarctic; air 
escort, parade and reception. 

ROXBURY—Joseph Warren 
sary and patriotic exercises. 

BURLINGTON—A Colonial breakfast; 
also re-enactment of passing through the 
town of Adams and Hancock; pilgrimages 
to Royal House in Medford and Fairbanks 
House in Dedham. 

BEVERLY and vicinity—Night illumina- 
tion of shore and water. 

June 20-21-22— WORCESTER —Tercenten- 
ary program in each school and college.— 
Reception to Lord Mayor and party from 
Worcester, England. 


anniver- 
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June 23-24-25—MEDFORD—Three perform- 
ances of local historical pageant; intended 
to attract people from all the Metropolitan 
area. 

June 25—CAMBRIDGE—Beginning of 300th 
anniversary commemorative features in 
city; historical parade, open air formal ex- 
ercises, with oration and evening programs. 

Open performance of pageant, Harvard 

Stadium. 

READING—Dedication of restored Park- 
er Tavern; program being arranged; pro- 
posed general lighting display by use of 
Christmas illumination features on houses. 

June 26—BROOKLINE—Historical pageant 
by Children of American Revolution at 
“Weld”; Larz Anderson estate. 

June 28—Saturday—CAMBRIDGE—Nation- 
al Y. M. C. A. athletic championship meet. 

June 29-July 5—NATICK—Old home week— 


Local pageant, military parade, athletics, 
etc. 
June—Puritan pilgrimage from namesake 


towns in England; 
state. 

June—BOSTON—Old South Meeting House 
—Reproduction of historical early Colonial 
public meeting, by students of Boston Col- 
lege. 


organized tours through 


JULY 


July 4—INDEPENDENCE DAY—Specially 
arranged celebration program in each city 
and town emphasizing the relation between 
this anniversary and the Tercentenary. 

BOSTON—City-wide series of 20 local 
ceremonies, morning, afternoon and even- 
ing, in each section; reading of Declaration 
of Independence, flag raisings, orations; 
children’s patriotic exercises and dances. 

FANEUIL HALL and OLD STATE 
HOUSE—Annual ceremonies and oration. 

BOSTON COMMON—Morning patriotic 
exercises and historic features—Afternoon 
pageant.—Evening community festival, in- 
cluding illumination, music, pageant.— 
Planned for 200,000 or more people. 


CHARLES RIVER BASIN—Proposed 
joint holiday spectacular events arranged 
by Cambridge and Boston, to include morn- 
ing water sports and afternoon features.— 
Remarkable fireworks accompanied by mus- 
sic at night. 

BROCKTON—General “Citizens’ Day,” 
involving parade of local civic, patriotic 
and fraternal organizations, national speak- 
er and events at fair grounds. 

NORWOOD—A joint program being ar- 
ranged for delegates from the 16 present 
towns of the original Dedham Grant; car- 
illion concerts; information and guide ser- 
vice for visitors. 

ROXBURY—Parade proposed with his- 
toric floats, followed by an open air pag- 
eant in harmony with the day and year. 

SPKiINGFIELD—Elaborate civic and 
patriotic parade. 

TAUNTON—Holiday 
otic events. 

WEYMOUTH—FElaborate observance of 
the holiday; program being perfected. 

NORTHAMPTON—All day celebration; 
dedication of Frank Newhall Look Memori- 
al Park; community picnic, games, con- 
tests, water sports; evening pageant, band 
concert and fireworks. 

July 4-6-—BELMONT—To historically recall 
the settlement of the Pepuossette Planta- 
tion by Richard Saltonstall in July, 1630; 
in cooperation with Watertown. 

5th, marking of historic sites; evening, 
public meeting at Town Hall, Hon. Leverett 
Saltonstall, orator. Afternoon exercises by 
Daughters of American Revolution. 

July 6—BOSTON COMMON and FRANKLIN 
PARK—Weekly open air choral and oper- 
atic concerts by racial groups. 

July 4-5-6-—EAST LONGMEADOW—Out- 
door patriotic pageant; other events pro- 


posed. 
July 5—WORCESTER—Army air 
and maneuvers. 


parade and patri- 


flights 
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July 6-—BOSTON—Open air evening Esplan- 
ade concerts by Symphony Orchestra play- 
ers. 

July 6-7-8-9—NEWBURYPORT—6th, church 
services; 7th, re-enactment of George 
Washington’s visit of 1789, with reception 
and dinner; 8th, local pageant of literary, 
historical and industrial features; organized 
guide service, (books and maps) for visi- 
tors, marking of 125 places of interest; 
sports, air races; old houses opened; with 
coorperation of Ipswich, Rowley and West 
Newbury; 9th, historic civic parade includ- 
ing 50 floats. 

July 7-8-9—BOSTON—New England Shoe 
and Leather Exposition; 300th anniversary 
of establishment of this industry in New 
England. 

July 11-18-25—PLYMOUTH—Friday after- 
noons at 5 o’clock.—‘Pilgrims’ Procession- 
al,” in dress of 1620. 

July 12.—CONCORD—Re-enactment on the 
original ground of the fight at Concord 
Bridge; at 4 P.M. and again at sunset. 


July 12-13—ESSEX—12th, old home day 
with parade, banquet, sports, opening of 
old houses. 

July 13—QUINCY—Consolidated Mass by 
Roman Catholic churches of city followed 
by joint breakfast of Holy Name Societies 
with high church dignitary as speaker. 

Sunday, 13th, services in Protestant 
churches; afternoon open-air non-denom- 
atinational gathering of religious signifi- 
cance, using massed choirs from all churches 
in city; at Merrymount Park. 


July 14-15-16—QUINCY—Outdoor pageant 
at Merrymount Park. 

July 14-21—BOSTON—Symphony Hall—Ex- 
position of contributions to world civiliza- 
tion by racial groups of Massachusetts. 


July 15—THE GREAT MEETING—BOS- 
TON—The Main official commemoration of 
the Tercentenary by the Commonwealth.— 
Designed as a splendid ceremony, centering 
at the State House but largely on Boston 
Common, with eminent guests, and repre- 
sentatives of the free nations of the world, 
as well as the President and the Governors 
of the American states. Plans for 300,000 
people. (Arranged and conducted by 
State Commission.) 

July 17-18-19 — QUINCY — Industrial and 
mercantile exposition featuring 300 years 
of development; Merrymount Park. 

Other Quincy features during the week: 
Air races and historic aviation exposition, 
continuous organized guide service, open- 
ing of historic houses, dedication of mem- 
orial to John Hancock near his birthplace; 
and dedication of Moswetussett Hummock, 
from which Massachusetts may have derived 
its name. 

July 19—March of National Guard from Camp 
Devens to Boston; parade and review. 

July 19-20—QUINC Y—Motor boat races; also 
sailing yacht races; Saturday evening il- 
lumination, yacht parade in Quincy harbor 
with fireworks. 

July 20-26—BOSTON harbor and Massachus- 
etts Bay, Combined yacht club races, water 
parade and illumination; races by life 
boats and crews of merchant and naval ves- 
sels. 

July 22-23-24—A MES BUR Y—Old home 
week.—Open air pageant.—Old houses 
opened. 

July 24-26—WILLIAMSTOWN—State con- 
vention of American Legion; convention and 
parade. 

July 28—August 2—BOSTON—Charles River 
Basin — National Rowing Regatta, with 
other water events, decorations and illum- 
ination. 

July—HINGHAM—“Old Ordinary” Tavern 
to be operated in Colonial fashion probably 
through the summer; reproduction of manu- 
facture of famous “Hingham buckets,” 
with original tools and methods; “Old Ship 
Church” restored to original architecture; 
estates and ancient houses displayed to 
visitors. 





July—SOMERVILLE—Outdoor pageant; tab- 
let on site of Governor Winthrop’s Ten 
Hill Farm; opening of historical museum. 

July—MILTON—Display of 60 houses over 
100 years old; marking of sites of first grist 
mill, first piano factory and first frame 
dwelling in America, 1636. 

July—R OW LE Y—Maps issued _ showing 
homes of first 75 settlers; commemorating 
site of first textile industry in America; 
participation in Newburyport pageantry 


parade. 

July—NORTH ADAMS—Pageant of _ the 
Quakers; costumed presentation of Whit- 
tier’s “The King’s Missive.” 

July—NORTH ADAMS—Dedication of re- 
produced Fort Massachusetts. 

July—STOCKBRIDGE—Dedication of  re- 
stored old Indian missions house. 

July and August—BOSTON—Open house and 
display of Colonial relics by Society of De- 
scendants of Early New England Negroes; 
old house corner Joy Street and Smith 
Court. 

July 29-30-31—B OS TO N—Charles River 
Speedway, horse races day and evening; 
steeplechase races; events for children. 

July 30-Wednesday—NORTHFIELD—V\ isita- 
tion of Colonial houses; old time dances at 
town hall. 

Ju'y 31—Thursday—NORTHFIELD—Indus- 
trial local exhibition; historical and scenic 
tours; old folks’ concert. 

July 31—BOURNE—Reconstructed 17th cen- 
tury trading post open and old customs re- 
enacted. 


AUGUST 


August—Opening of old houses in various 
communities throughout the state: Ames- 
bury, Boston, Cambridge, Danvers, Deer- 
field, Dorchester, Greenfield, Ipswich, Mar- 
blehead, Newton, Northfield, Salem, Spring- 
field and others. 

August 1—Friday—NORTHFIELD—Parade 
of origins and of 267 years of local history 
and progress; family reunions, outdoor 
meetings, band concerts, oration; services 
of Thanksgiving. 

August 1-4—SOUTHAMPTON—Town’s 
anniversary with Tercentenary program; 
August 2, Memory Morning; former resi- 
dents to tell reminiscences at Town Hall, 
people in costume; exhibition of old music; 
formal lunch with Governor Allen and Un- 
ited States Secretary of the Interior Wil- 
bur as special guests; afternoon pageant; 
evening dance in Town Hall; August 3, 
church services. 

August 1-8-15-22-29—PLYMOUTH—Friday 
afternoons at 5 o’clock.—‘Pilgrims’ Pro- 
cessional” in dress of 1620. 

August 2-8—LEE—Old home week.—Parude, 
pageant, meetings, marking of buildings; 
early Colonial paper making plant on ex- 
hibition. 

August 2-9—WINTHROP—Old home week; 
military, historical and commercial parade. 

August 3-9—DEERFIELD—Old home week 
featuring opening to public of ancient 
houses, first time in many years; display 
of carefully maintained old Massachusetts 
community with fine trees, streets and his- 
torical attractions. 

August 4-9—ROXBURY—Week devoted to 
to recreations, sports, games, plays and 
health demonstrations; exhibition of school 
gardening and bird clubs. 

August 6-7-8—-NORTHFIELD at Lake Spof- 
ford—water sports, colonial costumes ball; 
7th, reception to governors of Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts; land 
and water pageant by summer camp people 
and residents, depicting arrival of Winthrop 
and charter, and episodes of 300 years of 
development of vicinity towns; 8th, air 
events, games, sports of land and lake; 
loan exhibit of period furniture and relics. 

August 9- 116—MARBLEHEAD—Yacht rac- 
ing week; Tercentenary events; power 


200th 


boats and ‘sail boats; ocean race. 

August 10-12—MASHPEE on Cape Cod—lIn- 
dian pow-wow by descendants of New Eng- 
land native tribes. 
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The Ambassador who under- 
stands his ChinaCentinued from page 305 


a wrecked flivver as a horse. It was a curi- 
ous rectangular pen-mark, with four little 
scratches underneath, and he assured me 
that the four marks were the horse’s legs, 
the trailing hook was its tail, and the upper 
line its mane. “Verily like a horse, my 
Lord.” (Or should the emphasis be put on 
the last two words of the exclamation?) 

Other hieroglyphics were just as plainly 
symbols of a tree, and of the shining sun, 
when the sun shone through a network of 
lines indicating the branches of a tree, that 
betokened the East, for the sun rising in 
the East shines first through the trees. No 
wonder that it takes thousands of symbols 
to serve what our 26 letters of the alphabet 
do for us and no wonder that no foreigner 
ever masters written Chinese. 

Mr. Johnson became so proficient in the 
spoken Chinese within the first three years 
after his arrival in 1906 that he was then 
made official interpreter and deputy consul 
general at Mukden where he served two 
years. From 1911 to 1915, he was stationed 
at Shanghai, where he sat as co-judge in 
the extra-territorial court, hearing both 
civil and criminal cases. 

From 1916 to 718, he served as consul at 
various stations, and then was recalled to 
Washington to act as expert adviser for Far 
Eastern affairs in the Department of State. 
In that capacity, he served the limitations 
of Arms Conference in Washington in 1922 
and was then made Consul-at-large in 1923 
to inspect all our consulates in the Far East, 
from Japan to Australia, as well as China. 

From 1925 to ’27, he was Chief of Divi- 
sion of the Far East, and since ’27, he was 
Assistant Secretary of State, until given 
this promotion as Minister to China. Now 
he returns to China, in the midst of its 
turmoil and almost anarchy, but he goes 
with personal familiarity with “its soul 
and its springs of thought” so “impossible” 
according to Miss Scidmore, and with ripe 
familiarity with America’s viewpoint upon 
all Oriental problems. Dealing with four 
times the population of the United States, 
and with a people utterly confused even as 
to its own ideals and defiant of Western 
standards, the new Minister to China has a 
tremendous responsibility before him. 

“Are the Chinese at home, inclined to be 
sociable, or are they antagonistic” I asked 
Mr. Johnson. “Are they suspicious, sec- 
retive and ‘incomprehensible’ as charged?” 

“They are very cordial,” he answered 
with enthusiasm. “All with whom I came 
into contact were friendly, even when 
I could not talk with them. I found them 
delightfully companionable, with a keen 
sense of humor, and with special interest in 
me as a foreigner.” 


But that was some years ago—before the 
Russian soviets had poisoned their minds, 
before revolutions had aroused the spirit of 
ultra-nationalism. What will he find now? 

With the conditions of general unrest and 
with fuller consciousness of the national 
humiliation of “extraterritoriality” limiting 
national sovereignty, the work of our Envoy 









































TO GIVE THE PEOPLE THE MODERN, CONVENIENT TELEPHONE SERVICE THAT THEY NEED ©} 








The Bell Telephone Company... 


of your town 
An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ir HAs its home in your town. Its operators 
are the daughters of your neighbors. Its vari- 
ous departments are in the hands of your 
own citizens, with years of training in tele- 
phone engineering and management. Who 
owns the Bell System? 450,000 people scat- 
tered over the United States own the stock 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and 250,000 own other securities of 
the Bell System. 

No matter how small the part of the Bell 
System that serves you, it has behind it re- 
search, engineering and manufacture on a 
national scale. The Bell System operates 
through 24 companies, each designed to fit 
the particular area it serves—to furnish the 
highest standard of service in a manner 
personal to the needs of every user. 

Serving each of these 24 operating 
companies is the staff of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 





which is constantly developing better methods 
of telephone communication. 

Each draws on the findings of the Bell 
Laboratories, one of the greatest institutions 
of its kind in the world, for the continual 
scientific improvement of telephone service. 
Each has the benefit of the buying power and 
specialized manufacturing processes of the 
Western Electric Company, which supplies 
telephone apparatus of the highest quality 
and precision for the entire Bell System. Each 
takes advantage of every improvement in 
practice, equipment and economy. 

The Bell System’s ideal is to give all of the 
people of this nation the kind of modern, con- 
venient telephone service that they want, 
over its wires to connect them one with an- 
other and with the telephones of the 
rest of the world. It is your telephone 
company, at your service with every 
resource that it commands. 





Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
will be complicated and delicate, beyond the 
average post of diplomacy. Where else than 
in Mr. Johnson would we have found a rep- 
resentative to China fluent in Chinese 
speech and familiar with Chinese psychol- 
ogy? 
* * * 


It has been announced by the Nationalist 
Government that “extraterritoriality” will 
be abolished, regardless of treaties which 
should run at least four years yet, as stipu- 
lated in the treaties. Will the United States 
submit to the breaking of the treaty? Orig- 
inally, the decree stipulated the entire aboli- 
tion, January 1, but the date has been post- 
poned until Spring. It will rest upon Min- 


ister Johnson to convince China that treat- 
ies cannot be abrogated at will by one 
party, without the sanction of the other. 
Thousands of Americans in China,—mis- 
sionaries, merchants and travelers—would 
be in jeopardy of their liberty, their lives 
and their property, if no longer protected 
from the arbitrary Chinese courts by the 
joint extraterritoriality courts. Occidental 
ideals of justice, assume the innocence of 
the accused, until evidence proves guilt as 
charged; Oriental “justice” reverses all 
that, and assumes arbitrarily that the ac- 
cused is a culprit, from whom confession 
should be wrested by torture, and on whom 
the whims of eccentric prejudice may be 
wreaked, without limit, by the court. 





Training Lincoln-Minded 
Youth of the World 


Continued from page 306 


Real security or peace cannot be expected 
until old race hatreds and animosities give 
way to a broader spirit of world under- 
standing. Investments in one section of 
the world are not secure if there is reason 
to believe that there will be continued dis- 
turbances, leading possibly to war in that 
part of the world. The National aspira- 
tions of any people are not secure if neigh- 
boring countries lack understanding and 
faith and tolerance. A manufacturer in one 
section of the world cannot plan to distrib- 
ute his product abroad if he fears disrup- 
tion and breakdown of confidence and good 
business relationships. 


It is for these reasons and to these 
ends that the Abraham Lincoln University 
is to be established. Here there will be 
trained the potential leaders of the world 
who after graduation will return to their 
respective homes to carry out the ideals and 
principles of tolerance and respect of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, they will come to know the 
spirit of Lincoln which stands for “malice 
towards none and charity for all.” Through 
the leadership of these young men and 
women the world will come to know the 
real meaning of world understanding and 
the security of all human relationships will 
be more firmly established each year. 


How appropriate that this Abraham Lin- 
coln University should be established in 
Lincoln’s native land, the first of its kind to 
focus and radiate intensively to all the 
world through youth, the ideal ever domi- 
nant in the mind and heart of Lincoln. 


In his own native land, Lincoln honors are 
reflected in the supreme shrine at Washing- 
ton—the classic Lincoln Memorial—from 
which the heroic statue looks out upon the 
placid waters and the dome of the Capitol 
of the nation he saved. Hither come pil- 
grims from all lands seeking to absorb and 
carry away with them from this temple of 
Hope, to their own home-land the ideals 
that are continuing on—serving to strike 
off the shackles of hate and bondage of pre- 
judice that has held enslaved the aspirations 
of many peoples in their ambitious hope for 
a brotherhood of Nations and peace that 
comes with the wisdom and understanding 
of Lincoln. 








A ROMANCE OF ARLINGTON HOUSE 
By Sarah A. Reed 


A Southern colonial 
story of rare beauty. A 
most appropriate birthday 
or holiday remembrance. 
A charming tale built out 
of a bundle of love letters 
discovered in old Arlington 
House. 


Price, $2.00, postpaid 


Chapple Publishing Co. 
Boston 




















Would You Like to Meet 
the Presidents of the 
United States? 


In His Latest Book, JOKE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 
Graphically Presents a Vivid Picture of His Many 
Meetings Face to Face with Twelve Presidents, 
Covering the Outstanding Events of Thirteen 
Administrations from Grant to Coolidge 





“FACE TO FACE WITH OUR PRESIDENTS” 


A Book Printed Upon Urgent Requests of Thousands of People Who 
Heard This Remarkable Program Over the Radio in a Country- 
wide Hookup in a Series Sponsored by the 
National Broadcasting Company 





Some of the Many Thousands of Letters Received 


W. A. Clements, 
464 Wilmot Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

An American, the son of one of General Grant’s 
soldiers, wants to thank you for your program this 
date. It was wonderful. Your hour on the air was 
the best I ever heard. Again I thank you. 


J. H. Elwell, 
33 Brewster Road, 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Your Sunday presentation of the Hays regime was 
a masterpiece, not only in voice, but by the authen- 
ticity of facts. Please accept my great thanks to 
you and the station WEEI from which this perfect 
radio casting was made possible. 


Watson M. Ayers, 
Danvers, Mass. 

I had the privilege and pleasure of listening to 
you last evening over the radio at WEEI, Boston, on 
“Face to Face with our Presidents.” You did splen- 
didly in reproducing the spirit of the times. I am 
a retired minister of the New England Methodist 
Conference in my 97th year, able to take an inter- 
est in what is going on in town, state, country and 
world. You have first class talent in reproducing 
characters vividly. I anticipate hearing you next 
Sunday night. 


Mrs. John W. Patrick, 
634 Prospect St., 
Metheun, Mass. 

Your broadcasts are wonderful. When your half 
hour is over, I have that same feeling I experience 
after a good turkey dinner—I have taken in mind 
something on which to feed and something that can be 
digested and so do me good mentally. We people 
who cannot see do certainly appreciate these won- 
derful choice things which come to us over the air 
from such brainy and busy men. Your voice, too 
carries well, and every word is so distinctly en- 
nuciated. 


W. S. Preyer, 
W. S. Preyer & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Your radio broadcasting received splendidly and 
comments of friends and associates very flattering 
to you and we look forward with eagerness to con- 
tinuation of your program. Such talks as you are 
giving are particularly interesting to young America. 


J. Milnor Walmsley, 
Union Trust Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

I desire to express my sincere thanks to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. and to Mr. Chapple for a 
program that is not only a wonderful entertainment, 
but is most interesting from an educational stand- 
point. I do not think the program can be im- 
proved. 


H. G. Robertson, 
33 Carver St., 
Springfield, Mass. : 

You surely have that happy faculty of making one 
forget one’s self and see through your eyes; it is 
indeed a pleasure to listen to your vivid descriptions. 


G. Campbell Bensley, 
la Ivy St., 
Boston, Mass. 

I wish to thank you for the enjoyment we have 
derived from your Sunday afternoon programs. 
think of all programs, barring none, we have en- 
joyed yours the most. The personal touch and in- 
sight into the life and character of the great men 
of our day has been a delightful inspiration. I am 
fifteen years old and a freshman in the Jamaica 
Plain High School agricultural course. 


Helen F. Seiwick, 
3 Acton St., 
Maynard, Mass. 

Your talks are indeed enlightening for although 
one may have read a great deal of the life of many 
of whom you speak somehow you seem to have 
always come in closer touch and to know some 
little interesting thing that one would get in no 
other way. Though one may have looked upon the 
very scene you describe, you somehow have viewed 
it with different eyes and in a different light. One 
is sure to become enlightened by what you have 
to say. 


R. Wright, 
Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Joe Chapple certainly makes your heart throb. 
The best talks I’ve heard on the radio. 


Mrs. Philip P. Lund, 
810 E. 3rd St., 
South Boston, Mass. 
I have enjoyed Mr. Chapple’s most inspiring talks. 


H. A. Merion, 
Hotel La Salle, 
Boston, Mass. 
I listen in and have a wonderful time when you 
are on the air. I call it My Enchanted Hour. 


Mrs. Eva W. Schneider, 
33 Wetherbee Ave., 
Lowell, Mass. 

I was very much interested and greatly pleased 
with your broadcast last Sunday afternoon. I hope 
to listen to many more in the future. 


Geo. H. Shea, 
309 North Ave., 
No. Abington, Mass. 

Your half hour “on the air” today has turned a 
dull day into an interesting one. Since hearing you 
speak, a few years ago, at Boston University, I have 
been interested in whatever you have to say or 
write. 


H. B. Daviss, 
Lawyer, Corsicana, Texas. 

Chanced to “tune in” on your lecture “Face to 
Face with our Presidents” and enjoyed every word 
of your lecture, with its interspersed music, etc. I 
shall give myself the pleasure of listening in to the 
remainder of your talks. Indeed, I very genuinely 
pa this personal touch with you, for such it 
seemed. 





Chapple Publishing 
BOSTON 


Company 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth 


Illustrated with Portraits YJ 
of Twelve Presidents ... 
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A NATION-WIDE SELLER 


Joe Mitchell Chapple’s New Book, ‘‘Favorite Heart Throbs,’’ Reviewed in a New York Dispatch, 





Broadcast by the United Press to Newspapers All Over the Country 


The UNITED PRESS sent out the following dispatch from 
New York concerning this noteworthy new book “Favorite 
Heart Throbs.” 

“Joe Mitchell Chapple of Boston, writer and publisher, 
who has ‘looked into the hearts of 50,000 people,’ has col- 
lected poems for a book called ‘Favorite Heart Throbs of 
Famous People.’ An amazing array of notables have con- 
fided in Chapple. 

“President Hoover’s favorite, ‘The Fisherman,’ from Ed- 
die Guest’s ‘Just Folks,’ recites a conversation between two 
men who met ‘along a stream that raced and ran’ in ear- 
shot of ‘the pipes o’ pan’ and admired each other’s trout. 

‘Out here,’ he told, with a smile, 
‘Away from all the city’s sham, 

The strife for splendor and for style, 
The ticker and the telegram, 

I come for just a little while 
To be exactly as I am.’ 

“The President’s second favorite poem is ‘The Fishing 
Cure’ a sequel to the first one. 

“The Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, sang his fav- 
orite poem to Chapple. It is ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 

“The lines Henry Ford carries in his mind most are from 
the ‘Psalm of Life’ and go: 

Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate. 

“Henry Ford leans to Longfellow, also has a weakness 
for Whittier’s ‘Maud Muller,’ who on a summer’s day raked 
the meadows sweet with hay and unseen by automobile 
tourists. 

“Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, likes: 

‘Still sits the schoolhouse by the road.’ 

“Thomas A. Edison finds his heart-throb in ‘Evangeline.’ 
The inventor of the electric light is fond of the whole poem, 
but likes particularly: 

‘Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the 
angels.’ 

“Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, retiring star of the 
Department of Justice, does not give her life wholly to pro- 
saic court proceedings. Her favorite verse is from the Bible, 
second Timothy: 

“““‘For God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of 
power and love and of a sound mind’.” 


From the Musical Courier, New York City. 


Joe Mitchell Chapple, who has collected a book of verse, en- 
titled “Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People” says that 


one night at the opera he heard Mr. Johnson humming a 
song without words. while waiting for his cue, and in 
answer to a request as to his heart throb, the tenor replied: 
“I hardly realized that Shelley’s ‘Skylark’ was one of my 
most cherished poems until I found myself repeating it at 
these intervals and applying it to others as well as myself. 
The poem is a sublime contrasting of human emotions and 
is radiant with enthusiasm and idealism.” Mr. Chapple 
observes that it seems to him quite fitting that a singer 
should enjoy the music of “The Skylark,” for, as the poet 
Wordsworth said of the same little feathered songster, 
“There is joy divine in that song of thine.” 


From the Boston Herald. 


Whatever else Joe Mitchell Chapple does in the field of 
authorship—and the total is becoming impressive in addi- 
tion to his work as editor, lecturer, traveller, etc.—he 
promises to be known to posterity as “the heart-throb man.” 
His “Heart Throbs” and “More Heart Throbs” of early 
years go on forever like the brook. They have gone into a 
million homes and now he adds a third volume to the 
series. It is “Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People” 
which contains the bits of verse closest to the hearts of 
two hundred and fifty eminent Americans. The list is as 
broad as Mr. Chapple’s friendships and interests in life. 
It includes statesmen, captains of industry, bishops, uni- 
versity presidents, opera queens, famous authors, football 
coaches and so on through the professions and fields of 
work. Each person represented is given a pleasant little 
biographical sketch, for Joe Chapple knows them all. It is 
a great book, loaded with friendliness and wholesale senti- 
ment through its 415 pages. 


From the Los Angeles, Calif. Express. 


Poetic heart throbs of nearly two hundred persons (the 
great and the near great) are included in this collection. 

Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Churchyard” heads the list 
with eight choices. Follows Kipling’s “If” with five and 
Bryant’s “Thanatopsis” with four. Poems of James 
Whitcomb Riley inspired but three of the 200 persons, 
selections from the Bible were named by three. 

Most of the actors drew on Shakespeare, the Bard of 
Avon being honored seven times. Longfellow was given six 
votes with different poems, Whittier five, Burns three, 
Poe two and Kipling three besides “If.” 

Gray’s “Elegy” appealed to a publisher, novelist, politi- 
cian, poet, merchant, governor, Congressman, railroad presi- 
dent and philanthropist. 




















JUST THE BOOK for a GIFTe+¢e 


Now comes a new and greater thrill for the lovers of the 





CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 


Chapple Publishing Company 
952 Dorchester Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send me 
$2.50 per copy. 


aerate a te copies of “Favorite Heart Throbs” at 
(Name) 


(Address)__ 


“HEART THROB” BOOKS! 


“Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People’ is just what it 
says—the poems which have touched the hearts of famous 
people. It includes intimate, inspirational heart to heart 
biographic sketches by the author. 


JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


When you read “Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People,”’ 
you look into the innermost recesses of the hearts of many 
eminent men and women of this generation. 


The friendly book that fascinates with 
personal interest 
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-now in every 


Statler 








Pleasing guests is more important at Statler- 
operated hotels than making quick profits. 
That’s why hundreds of thousands of dollars 


have just been spent to equip every one of the 





7,700 Statler rooms—=in six cities — for radio 
reception of superlative quality. Choice of two 
carefully selected programs always available — 
without charge. 

Plan your trip to be in a Statler over Sunday. 
You’re sure of a pleasant week-end. 


They organization of 
O70 Lak Lin 
There are Statler Hotels in: 


BOSTON + BUFFALO (Gsm) « CLEVELAND ~- DETROIT 
ST.LOUIS » NEW YORK ("esifzgzmn) 


Hotels Statler 


7700 ROOMS WITH BATH AND RADIO RECEPTION. 
FIXED, UNCHANGING RATES POSTED IN ALL ROOMS. 




















BUILT 
TO ENDURE 


beneath 
the ground 





IRI AND CORROSION . . . destructive enemies 
of metal that lurk in soil... 





Working silently .. . yet persistently .. . they attack 
metal, robbing it of the lasting service that metal 
should give underground. 


That is why leading manufacturers of metal caskets 
and burial vaults use Armco INcot Iron. It resists 
rust and corrosion ... wears on and on even under 
such severe conditions. 


Armco Incot Iron has behind it the longest actual 
service record of any low-cost rust-resisting sheet 
metal obtainable. It is the purest iron made .. . 
practically free from the impurities which hasten 
rust in steels and other irons. 


In the acid moisture of mines .. . for the tanks and 
pipe lines of the oil industry . . . for storm sewers 
and water mains of cities .. . for culverts under 
highways and railway embankments — wherever 
metal sheets and plates must endure beneath the 
ground, Armco INcot Iron is giving long, low- 
cost service. 


Whenever you buy a product or equipment made 
of plate or sheet metal, you will get longer service 
if you make sure it’s made of Armco Incor Iron. 








The manufacture of caskets and burial vaults is an exacting industry which requires skilled 
workmanship and the finest materials. Leading manufacturers careful of the quality of 
their products use Armco Incor Iron, and identify this lasting metal with the Armco label. 





_— THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
angle on a product made of ¢ ) Executive Offices: Middletown, Ohio 
sheet metal, it means that Export: The Armco International Corp. Cable Address: “Armco—Middletown” 
ae —— HN O PRODUCERS OF 
Product has gone to the ex- IRON AND STEEL 
pavichpey operas ARMCO SWEETS 
oo sign FOR EXACTING PURPOSES 


Tune in on station WLW Cincinnati each Tuesday evening for the 
Armco Concert Band. 10 to 11 Eastern Time or 9 to 10 Central Time 
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“Qe svee IT’S. MADE OF ARMCO INGOT JRON” 
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PURE, HEALTHFUL 
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For sale at leading Hotels of the 
United States, London and Paris 
and on all Transatlantic Steamers 


For booklet and information 
address 


POLAND SPRING COMPANY 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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HEN you plan to cruise south- 
ward this winter, think of the 
romance and history that clusters 

round every port of call in the Golden 


Caribbean. 


. and your memories of the past are made more 
enjoyable by the luxurious comforts of the 
present. For Great White Fleet ships are built 
especially for tropical cruising. Every room is an 
outside room open to views of sea and sky; food 
served is equal in variety and quality to that 
served in any first-class hotel. 


. and there is a fine degree of personal service ** 
that makes good the slogan of the Great White 
Fleet —“Every Passenger a Guest.” 


Sailings from New York and 
New Orleans twice every 
week in the year 


Great White Fleet Cruises to the 
Caribbean carry only first-class 
passengers and every detail for 
their comfort and amusement — 
hotel accommodations, motor 
trips ashore, railroad journeys, 
sight-seeing jaunts are all carefully 
















‘planned in advance—and every- 
thing is included in the price you 
spay for your ticket. 











Address Passenger Department 


United Fruit Company 


Room 1650 
17 Battery Place, New York City 








a for beaunful booklet “Carib- 

bean Cruises” and leaflets giving 

full details of Winter Cruises to the 
Caribbean. 
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10 to 24-Day Cruises to 


Cuba Jamaica Panama Canal Coos] Rica Colombia Guatemala British Spanish Honduras 
Havana Port Antonio Zone Limon Cartagena Puerto Barrios Honduras Puerto Cortez 
Kingston Cristobal Puerto Colombia Guatemala City Belize Puerto Castilla 
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On the Sun-Porch Celotex maintains an en- 
joyable temperature all year ’round and blends 
attractively with colorful furnishings. 





Inthe Attic Celotex makes you a pleasant extra 
s } room, guarded from severe weather—and hand- 
some in a natural buff color. 
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The Extra Rooms 











youve always wanted 


... Build them of Celotex in the 
waste space of your home—and enjoy 
protection from extreme weather 


OU can have new health and com- 
fort in the home you are now in by 
remodeling it with Celotex. 

This remarkable insulating material 
will transform wasted space in the attic or 
basement into comfortable extra living 
rooms... bed rooms... recreation rooms 
for your entire family. 

Moreover, Celotex will make these 


rooms enjoyable and healthful to live in 
all year ‘round, because it /nsu/ates against 
extreme heat and cold... shuts out pene- 
trating chill and dampness. And it reduces 
fuel bills by retarding furnace heat leakage. 

If you prefer plastered walls and ceil- 
ings there is Celotex Lath —a plaster-base 
that is designed to reinforce against 
plaster cracks and eliminate lath marks 











In the Basement Celotex 
turns wasted space into pleas- 
ant recreation. quarters, and 
keeps you comfortable despite 


extreme temperatures outside. 




















... that gives finer, smoother plastered 


surfaces. 

When applied to the outside of houses, 
as sheathing, Celotex adds structural 
strength ... makes walls tight, sturdy and 
permanent. 

Ask your contractor, builder or archi 
tect for further information on Celote: 
—and write us for our interesting new 
booklet, Celotex Cane Fibre Insulation. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Member of the Home Modernizing Bureau of the 
National Building Industries, Inc. 


In Canada: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal 
SALES DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Reliable dealers can supply you with Celotex Standard 
Building Board and Celotex Lath 


The word 


CELOTEX 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trademark of and indicates 
manufacture by 
The Celotex Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 
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e+ TO BAGDAD AND BACK oe 


The Romantic Travel Book Extraordinary 











“The Book You Will Love to Read” 
By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


Three Hundred Pages 


of Enchantment 


<< Be 


The Book that Brings 
Back Childhood's 


Dreams 
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Wander 
with its Author 
Amid the Scenes of 
Ancient Writ—the Te 
Birthplace of the : 
Human Race 
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When the breese of a joyful dawn blew 

In the; iiken sail of infancy, 

The tide of time flow’d back with me, 
The forward-flowing tide of time; 

And many a sheeny summer morn, 

Adown the Tigris I was borne, 

By Bagdad’s shrines of fretted gold. 

High-walled gardens green and old; 
True Mussulman was I and sworn, 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


—Tennyson 
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Size, 6x 9 inches 


Price $6.00 Postpaid 


Sumptuously Bound 
Illuminated Covers 


Gilt Top 


Beautifully Illustrated 
with Etching and 
Original Drawings 
Colored Inserts 


and 
a Multitude of 
Halftone Engravings 


. . . Old as the hills: old as 
‘he winds that fan the desert 
sands from Basra to Barea, her 
features searred but unsullied by 
the hand of Time that laid low 
the Eternal City, Bagdad was 
old when the mythical story of 
Romulus and Remus told of the 
mythical origin of Rome. Older 
than the temples among whose 
ruins Mary and the Child sought 
shelter from the wrath of Herod; 
old, nay, hoary with age—when 
Moses, the Infant of the Nile, 
led forth half a million freed 
slaves and gave them an Empire 
and a Book.”’ 


The Age-Old Lure of the Orient is Packed 


Within its 300 Pages 





THE CENTURY COMPANY. NEW YORK 

















= ‘Women Buyers for 132 great stores 
—experts in fabrics and styles—say 


a are the original beauty of 
lovely clothes can actually 
be re-newed again and 
again with Lux vee we 


prove this constantly with 
our own fine things ye 


ww 


92% of buyers interviewed 

in 1352 leading department 

stores insist upon Lux ee 
* 


HEY know more about styles 

and fabrics than any other women 
in the country—the clever buyers for 
great department stores! 

They are paid huge salaries be- 
cause of this expert knowledge. 

Understanding so well the nature 
of all the beautiful new materials— 
fragile chiffons, lustrous silks and 
rayons, downy-soft woolens, colorful 
cottons—these clever women give 
their own things only the safest care. 

Interviewed in their own depart- 
ments of leading stores in 31 cities, 
they overwhelmingly agreed on one 
method of cleansing! 

92 out of every 100 interviewed insist 
on Lux for their own things. 

Here is experience to help every 
woman! Following the well-nigh un- 
animous rule of these experts, you, 
too, can keep pretty clothes like new 
so much longer with Lux. 

































(Above) Glimpse nto Paris salon of Poiret, famous couturier, 


showing one of the expert buyers for an American department 
store (seated at right) selecting imported creations for her store. 














Greatest Groups of Fashion 
Experts ever consulted— 


MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS 
MUSICAL SHOWS 
FAMOUS DRESSMAKERS 
DEPARTMENT STORE BUYERS 


all find “Lux actually doubles the 
life of fine fabrics” .. . Because Lux, 
made of the purest. materials known, 
by a special costly process, Re-New 
with each genile cleansing! 
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FOUNDING OF OLD BAY COLONY [630 


Governor Winthrop landing at Salem in the Arbella. June 12. 1630, marking the 
Birth of Government in America 


Mine Host Henry Ford at Wayside Inn “Little Girl’ by Jack London 
Face to Face with Presidents The Roll Call of New England Eminents 





The Steinway ebonized baby grand in a Colonia» 

interior designed by Allen Saal- 
burg. A Steinway of this size and power—at $1475—is 
an extraordinary value. Calculated on the basis of cost 
per year it is the most economical of all pranos. It is the 
ideal instrument for the home. Its ebonized finish har- 
monizes readily with any interior, and its Size is such as to 
conserve floor space and still retain that beauty and breadth 
of tone which a true grand piano ought to have. 





P e inte h inway ti is Ani: Ti 
“ Prelude in c Sharp Minor,” painted for the Steinway Collection by Boris Anisfeld. In 


this familiar Prelude Rachmaninoff bas brought a stir- 


ring Russian theme to vivid realization. Its sombre chromatic progressions and its vivid moments of dramatic 


intensity distinguish it as one of the most brilliant and orizinal of modern compositions. 


... In commenting 


on his interpretive painting Mr. Anisfeid writes: “I saw in my imagination the four horsemen, famine, sick- 
ness, war and death.... . After the havoc that they had wrought, comes peace, and life is started anew. 1 
interpreted this as maternity, which never ends, but goes on forever.” 

In a recent letter sent to Steinway and Sons, Sergei Rachmaninoff said: “1 am very happy to have the oppor- 
tunity of using your pianos for my concerts because I consider them to be perfect in every way.” 





The preferred piano among musicians everywhere 


-.. yet well within your means 


IT IS SURELY significant that amid 
the countless musical issues, upon 
which scarcely two artists or critics 
seem to agree, the pre-eminence of 
the Steinway not only stands undis- 
puted, but actually gains in authority. 

More than a day was needed to 
achieve such an enviable standing 
all over the world. It has been built 
up by four generations of the Stein- 
way family on a foundation of fine 
craftsmanship and constant techni- 


cal improvement. Almost every ma- 


noted musician from Liszt to Rach- 
maninoff—that is the achievement 
of the house of Steinway. 


The reputation born of this 
achievement has led too many 
people to believe that such an in- 
strument must of necessity be be- 
yond the reach of moderate means. 
As a matter of fact a Steinway may 
be purchased on unusually conve- 
nient terms. Being an instrument 
that assures a whole lifetime of per- 


jor advance in piano design and con- 
struction since 1853 has been origi- 
nated by Steinway. 

To have produced an instrument 
so technically perfect—so eminently 
gratifying in tone, sonority and 
power that it has won virtually every 


STEIN 






fect service it is obviously the wisest 
choice from the standpoint of 
economy. 


A first payment of so little as 
$147.50 will place a Steinway Grand 
in your home at once and the balance 
may be distributed over a period of 
two years. Such conditions place 


\\ 


“The Instrument of the Immortals” 
within the means of almost every one. 

There are many sizes and models 
from which you may make your 
selection. But there is only one 
quality of Steinway. 


eo 
A new Steinway 


Upright piano can be bought for 


$875 


GRANDS $1475 and up 


plus transportation 


10% down balance in 


two years 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 
If there is no Steinway dealer near you, 
write for information to 
STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


THE INSTRUMENT 
OF THE IMMORTALS 
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——“] LIKE IT” 











What more can be said of any magazine 
than this? 





—‘*Yes sir, we certainly like it.’”’ 

—*‘I do not want to miss a single number.”’ 

—‘'l enjoy every feature.”’ 

—**The National is all right.’’ 

—*‘I enjoy it more than any other.’’ 

—‘Everything written by Joe Chapple attracts me.’’ 
—**Your magazine is good.”’ 

—*‘I like your sketches of public men.”’ 

—‘‘The National is just perfect.”’ 
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The CHAPPLE ‘ — sane 
(Sig SERVICE establishment, 


with labor- saving 

machinery and operated by skilled craftsmen. 
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Heart Throbs Heart Songs 
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Selections 
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The most popular gift-book ever published. A 
volume for the fireside and the quiet 


evening hour 


Price $2.00 


Limp Covers, Gilt Top, $3.50 


Over 400 Large 
Generous Pages 


Over 500 
Pages 





MELODIES OF DAYS GONE BY 


The volume with a soul! 


The companion of the piano! 


Over 400 Songs 
Complete with 
Words and Music 
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Price $3.50 


Use This Order 
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Check the books you want 
Heart Throbs, Vol. I... . . $2.00 


Heart Throbs, Vol. Il... 2.00 
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THE OLD MAN AND JIM 


Old man never had much to say— 
’Ceptin’ to Jim— 

And Jim was the wildest boy he had, 
And the old man jes’ wrapped up in him! 
Never heerd him speak but once 

Er twice in my life—and first time was 


When the army broke out, and Jim he went, 
The old man backin’ him, fer three months; 


And all ’at I heerd the old man say 
Was, jes’ as we turned to start away,— 
“Well, good-bye, Jim: 

Take keer of yourse’f!” 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
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